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A SONG OF SPRING. 


BY PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 


Tae wind blows under, the sun shines over, 
All the world with the Spring is gay, 
Birds sing loud in each under-cover, 
Sweet is the face and the breath of the May. 
And oh! for some sweet, pure girl, to love 
her 
And hold her heart through this whole 
Spring day. 


Mournful, passionate music of thrushes, 

With high, strong note of the blackbirds 
through it ; 

Gushing of linnets in innermos: bushes— 
Cuckoo, you cuckoos, and coo, you doves, 

coo it! 

How in the May sun the pink May flushes, 
And oh! for a girl to woo, and to woo it! 
Lompow, ENGLAND. 

ce 
A WORD FOR DELEGATES TO THE 
CHICAGO CONVENTION. 


BY LEONARD BACON, D.D., LL.D. 


I am disappointed. When I saw the let- 
ter from Mary Clemmer (in THE INDEPEND- 
ENT for March 24th) touching Mr. Blaine’s 
presidential aspirations, I said to some of 
my friends: ‘‘ Look out for a response from 
Gail Hamilton.” But Gail Hamilton holds 
her peace. ; 

Without assuming to approve, or even 
venturing to believe all that the ‘‘ Woman 
in Washington” affirms, I have my own 
opinion on the question whether the Re- 
publican party can wisely adopt Mr. Blaine 
as its candidate. for the Presidency. Ido 
not ask whether, if nominated, he ought to 
be elected. The question is, rather, 
whether, if nominated, he will be elected. 

Gentlemen who go to Chicago as dele- 
gates will do well to remember that a ma- 
jority of votes in that convention is one 
thing, and a majority of votes in the elec- 
toral colleges of the several states is quite 
another thing. The twelve delegates from 
Connecticut to the Chicago Convention 
were appointed by a convention in New 
Haven representing that portion of the Re- 
publican party which attends what are 
called the primary meetings. But the six 
electors whose votes will be counted as 
the votes of Connecticut must themselves 
be voted for by some forty thousand cit- 
izens of Connecticut who were not present 
in the state convention at New Haven 
nor in the so-called ‘‘ primaries.” So in all 
the states. The most Republican state in 
the Union -depends for its Republican 
majority on the ballots of men whose prej- 
udices against this or that candidate must 
not be trifled with. 

What, then, are the prejudices which 
must be conciliated if Mr. Blaine is to be 
the Republican candidate? 

1. The partisans of Gen. Grant, who are 
now working so diligently, aboveground 
and underground, to make him for the 
third time President, will be grievously 
disappointed. Their feeling will be 
more than simple disappointment. Some- 
thing of indignation will mingle with it, 

for their disappointment will be defeat. 
It will be something more than mortifica- 
tion to find that their ever-victorious gen- 
eral, to whom the nation is indebted for its 
continued life, has been outgeneraled and 
vanquished by the forces of one whose 
greatness is simply that of a great rhetori- 
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cian and a great political manager. ‘‘ Hur- 
rah for Blaine” will stick in their throats. 
Some of us may be not very sorry for them, 
but their votes will be wanted. As Mr. 
Blaine’s friends will feel if Gen. Grant 
shall be victor at Chicago, so Gen. Grant’s 
friends will feel if they find themselves 
‘‘flanked” by the superior management of 
their chief adversary and his followers. 

2. Delegates to the Chicago Conven- 
tion will naturally remember that Mr. 
Blaine is not committed for the reformation 
of the Civil Service in any other than the 
old way, so well understood ever since the 
days of Andrew Jackson. His special 
partisans will certainly remember what 
kind of reform, in the matter of appoint- 
ments to office, may be expected in case of 
his election to the Presidency, and will 
work bravely to have him nominated. But, 
after he shall have been nominated, the ad- 
vocates of Civil Service Reform will hardly 
be able to forget that he, more than almost 
any other conspicuous leader of the Re- 
publican party, represents the odious prin- 
ciple that all civil offices worth having are 
**spoils,” to be distributed as rewards for 
party service. Doubtless many friends of 
Civil Service Reform will vote for him, if 
they see no other way of rescuing the 
country from the control of Democratic 
politicians; but others will say: ‘If the 
offices are to be distributed as spoils, let 
the Democratic party, rather than the Re- 
publican, bear that disgrace. We will have 
none of it.” It may be very foolish in 
them to say so, and more foolish to do so; 
but, if the gentlemen who are to make the 
nomination at Chicago are wise, they will 
remember how many citizens there are in 
New York, in Massachusetts, andin al] the 
states who are so foolish as to have set 
their hearts on that reform, and who will 
be, in one degree and another, indignant at 
an attempt to coerce them into voting for a 
candidate who scorns the idea that the 
offices are not the spoils of the victors. 

8. There are not afew thinking men, in 
the East and in the West, who have not for. 
gotten Mr. Blaine’s ill-advised speech on 
the Chinese question, and who regard that 
speech as his bid for the hoodlum vote of 
California. I will not say that he did not 
make that speech inthe simplicity of his 
heart; far be it from me toimply that he 
did not believe what he said, every word 
of it; but the gentlemen who are to vote 
in the Convention at Chicago ought to 
consider well the fact that there are voters 
in all parts of the country who have not 
forgotten and will not easily forget what 
seemed to them a sort of statesmanship too 
much like that of Dennis Kearney. 


New Haven, Cons. 
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GEORGE F. EDMUNDS. 
BY EDMUND HUDSON. 


No one who has watched the progress of 
events in Congress since the war, and 
observed with care the careers of the 
Republican leaders, can have failed to be 
impressed with the steady approach of 
George F. Edmunds, of Vermont, toward 
the primacy of influence and power in the 
Senate. Entering that body, in 1866, with- 
out previous congressional experience, he 
manifested at once a capacity for senatorial 
duties which placed him alongside the 
ablest men in the Chamber. Sumner, Fes- 
senden, Wade, Trumbull, Sherman, and 


Wilson were the party leaders, who wel-- 


comed the successor of Solomon Foote to a 





seat in their midst, and recognized the 
sterling character and first-rate abilities of 
the man whom the Green Mountain State 
sent to aid them in the great contest, then 
far from its conclusion, for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of human rights. 
One by one these men passed away, by 
death or political mutation, and their 
places were taken by such men as Morton, 
Conkling, Carpenter, and other able legis- 
lators; but amid all these changes Mr. 
Edmunds has gone steadily on, gaining in 
power and usefulness, and now, at the end 
of fourteen years of continuous service in 
the Senate, he stands, if not above all 
others on the Republican side of the 
Chamber, at least second to none as party 
leader and public servant. 

If we study the man and his career, we 
find the key to his success in the capacity 
he has exhibited to combine these two 
things—party fidelty and public service— 
and to exemplify the noble saying of 
President Hayes: ‘‘He serves bis party 
best who serves his country best”; so that 
to-day he is the man in the Republican 
party to whom the men of no party turn as 
fittest to receive their support for the 
Presidential office. Always known as a 
strenuous adherent to his party faith and 
often accused of bitterness in his partisan- 
ship, there is yet no one among his aasoci- 
ates in Congress who in a fuller degree has 
won and possessed the respect and confi- 
dence of his political opponents; and, how- 
ever. the judgment of men may have 
differed as to the duties of patrictism in 
public life, there is no man whose sincerity 
in the support of fundamental principles 
of government and whose fidelity to the 
greater interests of the whole people can 
be more safely defended and extolled. For 
of him it may be said that, in all the vast 
concerns of American government, he has 
ever held private, individual, and corporate 
interests subordinate to the welfare and the 
rights of all; and, however much he may 
be honored for what his party owes to him, 
his larger title to public esteem and confi- 
dence rests in his conscientious and stead- 
fast opposition in the Senate to the accom- 
plishment of the myriad schemes by which 
the public interest is constantly sought to 
be sacrificed to local and personal ends, 
Republicans may regard his stalwart advo- 
cacy of the amended and perfected Consti- 
tution and the laws for its enforcement as 
his most eminent claim to their regard; 
but as ‘‘a watchdog of the Treasury,” a 
friend of honest money, and a foe to all 
public plunderers he wil] ever be entitled 
to the thankful praise of all American 
citizens. 

Putting aside the language of eulogy, and 
looking at the personal traits of the man, 
we find him to bea fair embodiment of 
New England life and character. A man 
of sober and quiet habits, intensely intel- 
léctual, devoted to the law, a close stu- 
dent, destitute of eloquence and the arts of 
popularity, a stickler forall the proprieties, 
he is by many regarded as austere and 
unapproachable. Yet he is certainly a 
man of the people, for he was born upon a 
farm, with a plain and undistinguished 
New England ancestry. He was educated 
at the common schools and did not go to 
college. Starting in the practice of law in 
his native village, he has made his own way 
in the world; and his advantages over 
others were wholly in himself, and not at 
all in hissurroundings. There was Quaker 
blood in his mother’s veins, and his father 
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is said to have been of such puritanic 
habit as even to banish the mild stimulus 
of tea from the farm-house—a sort of 
home atmosphere which sometimes evolves 
quite a different variety of character in the 
second generation. But in the youth of 
Mr. Edmunds there was no ‘“‘ wild-oats” 
period, and he early developed a fondness 
for study and intellectual effort. His pa- 
rents were Western Massachusetts people, 
who moved to Richmond, Vermont, and it 
was there that Mr. Edmunds was born, on 
the first day of February, 1828. Conse- 
quently, he has just passed his fifty-second 
birthday. He studied law at Burlington; 
but returned to his native village, to begin 
the practice in the office of his future 
brother-in-law, A. B. Maynard, and the age 
of 25 found him removed to the town of 
Burlington, and established and in the full 
tide of success at the bar.” There were 
plenty of able lawyers there; but Mr. Ed- 
munds soon rose to eminence among them. 
He was distinguished even as a boy for 
maturity of mind, as well as for the readi- 
ness of his wit; and his strong intellectual 
qualities, joined toa great capacity forthe ac” 
quisition of legal knowledge, early gave him 
a foremost place among the lawyers of the 
state. That he did not take the usual 
course in college, which is commonly sup- 
posed to be necessary to the highest success 
in the legal profession, seems never to have 
been the slightest drawback to Mr. Ed- 
munds’s success in life; and there is prob- 
ably no man in Congress to-day of broader 
or more generous culture. He is a con- 
stant patron of the National Library, and 
is, eminently, a man of literary and artis- 
tic tastes. Not, perhaps, a polished speaker, 
he is master of astrong and incisive En- 
glish style and is one of the few men in 
Congress who invariably say what they 
mean in debate and never alter the record 
after they have said it. 

Few men have ever loved the law with a 
more ardent devotion than George F. Ed. 
munds. That was his chosen career, and, 
left to himself, he would never have aban- 
doned his profession, except to take that 
honor which attracts every eminent legal 
mind—a seat upon the supreme bench. 
Political ambition he apparently never had. 
At any rate, he never sought any political 
position, and it was with no purpose of self- 
secking that he accepted an election to the 
lower branch of the Vermont legislature, 
in 1855, any more than when, at a still 
earlier period, he consented to please ‘‘ the 
boys” by presiding over the Burlington 
town meetings. Once in the legislature, 
his townsmen kept him there, and, his abil- 
ities being at once recognized, he was for 
the three years previous to 1860 elected to 
the office of speaker. Later he was chosen 
to the state senate for two years, where he 
held the positions of chairman of the 
judiciary committee and president pro 
tempore. Asa member of the legislature, 
he was distinguished for his accurate 
knowledge of all business that came be- 
fore it; and it was said of him then, as it 
is said of him now, that no measure 
could possibly get passed into the form 
of law without his scrutiny. It has always 
been his habit to treat the public business 
as if the public were his client, and to re- 
gard no subject of legislation as unworthy 
of his watchful care and attention. When 
he entered the United States Senate; in 
April, 1866, it was as the appointee of the 
governor, to fill out the term of the deceased 
Senator Foote; and this honor, like all 
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that preceded it, came unsought. The 
legislature soon afterward confirmed his 
seat in the Senate by a formal election, and 
from that day to this Mr. Edmunds has 
devoted his life to the business of law- 
making. Public service with him has been 
a duty, and the Senate Chamber to him has 
been a home, Twice re-elected, he has 
devoted the best years of his life to the 
people, without ever looking to any larger 
political honor, or, indeed, thinking that 
any higher political honor could come to 
any citizen of the United States than a seat 
in the Senate. His absolute devotion to 
senatorial labors and his satisfaction with 
the senatorial life is comparable to that of 
the late Senator Sumner. The kind of 
ambition which makes an election to the 
Senate a mere stepping-stone toward other 
achievements in politics or pecuniary en- 
richment is to such men an almost incon- 
ceivabie thing. 

To state in detail the service which Mr. 
Edmunds has rendered as a senator would 
be an onerous task. It is sometimes said 
of him that, faithful as he is, he has never 
originated any great measure; that he has 
never introduced and carried through any 
important legislative scheme; and that his 
genius is obstructive, rather than construct- 
ive. But this is obviously a very partial 
and unfair view to take of his senatorial 
career. Mr. Edmunds is a critic and ex- 
pert, rather than an obstructionist, in the 
business of law-making. Itis in the applica- 
tion of the established principles of constitu- 
tional and parliamentary law that he stands 
pre-eminent. If he has not originated any 
great schemes of constitutional law or pub- 
lic policy, it is because the times have not 
demanded or furnished the opportunity for 
such original work. Butin carrying through 
those great measures which were the log- 
ical result of the suppression of the Rehel- 
lion, and by which the principles of human 
liberty have been fully established in the 
United States, no man has had a larger share, 
Asthe chairman of the Judiciary Committee 
of the Senate, in which position he succeeded 
Lyman Trumbull, of Tilinois, he has had 
the shaping of many of the most important 
measures that have ever been passed by the 
American Congress. Starting with Sum- 
ner, in 1866, when that great man was still 
in advance of nearly all his party col- 
leagues in the Senate in applying the prin- 
ciples of human freedom to the laws of the 
land and in subordinating all mere party 
interests to the accomplishment of those 
results, he has been “stalwart” and con- 
stant in his efforts to achieve the triumph 
of true democracy in the Republic. In the 
long contest with Andrew Johnson Mr. 
Edmunds was an indefatigable worker, and 
in all the legislation of reconstruction and 
the enforcement of the Constitution he has 
acted an influential part. Sometimes, per- 
haps, erring in the direction of taking too 
narrow and illiberal a view of sectional 
questions, he has often adopted a more 
moderate and conservative course than 
many of his party associates desired to 
take. His downright refusal to con- 
sent to the admission of Pinchback 
as a senator from Louisiana, on which oc 
casion he sided with Senator Carpenter, 
against Senator Morton, is an instance in 
point. While he was an earnest supporter 
of the administration of Gen. Grant, in the 
main, yet he stood out squarely against 
such measures as the San Domingo scheme 
and he was keenly sensible of the scandals 
that beset the Grant Administration. He has 
placed himself squarely on record in favor of 
Civil Service Reform, in a letter which ad- 
mirably defines the principles by which the 
Gevernment patronage should be regulated. 
His share in the initiation and passage of 
two such measures as the Electoral Com- 
mission Bill and the Pacific Railroad Fund- 
ing Act are sufficient answers to the asser- 
tion that he is not a constructive statesman. 


Perhaps one of the most remarkable char- 
acteristics of the senator from Vermont is 
his freedom from all enmities and personal 
piques, It might be supposed that a man 
of such downright and uncompromising 
nature would have many enemies; but Mr. 
Edmunds seems to be at peace with all the 
world, or, at least, with all the honest men 
tm it. He is noted for the keen sarcasm 
and drastic humor with which he meets his 
opponents in debate, and under which they 








usually wilt, if they are so unwise as to 
provoke a continuance of it. Yet the keen 
contention in which he habitually indulges 
never goes far enough to cause a break in 
his personal relations with any other sen- 
ator; and with some of his political oppo- 
nents, notably Senator Thurman, his rela- 
tions are intimate im the extreme. In 
person the Senator from Vermont is tall, 
broad-shouldered ; but rather spare in build 
and not robust in appearance, “His big 
bald head and flowing gray beard give him 
a venerable appearance beyond his years. 
One notices the unusual width of the fore- 
head and the deep-set gray eyes, which 
denote great intellectual power. His 
voice, which has a clear nasal tone and 
is never raised above a certain pitch, 
is decidedly pleasant to listen to; and he 
talks with a calm, self-contained conversa- 
tional manner, which compels attention. 
In private life, although his associations 
are not free, he is said to be one of the 
most kindly and genial of men and an 
excellent companion. His domestic life is 
most charming. An invalid wife, who is 
loved by all who know her and to whom 
he is greatly devoted, and two talented 
daughters make up his family. The elec- 
tion of Mr. Edmunds to the Presidency 
would assure a continuance of the same 
pure and kindly social atmosphere in the 
White House which isthe most admired 
feature of the present Administration. 
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THE LORD OUR STRENGTH. 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


Tue first lesson of childhood is human 
weakness. The earliest cry of the infant 
betrays it. At the other end of life we 
often see a pitiable dotage—such as I 
encountered lately in the case of a man 
who was once a luminary of the American 
pulpit, but now cannot remember the names 
of his own children. But the weakest side 
of humanity is its moral side. Colossal 
intellect is often found lodged in the same 
person with a conscience of mere pulp. 
For the sake of morality, I rejoice that 
Madame de Rémusat and Metternich have 
lately been stripping away the glamour that 
has hung around that stupendous embodi- 
ment of selfishness, Napoleon I. They 
show us the intellectual giant continually 
pushed over with a straw. The chief les- 
son of sucha career as Napoleon's is to 
demonstrate what a contemptible creature 
man is the moment he cuts loose from God. 

One of the chief purposes of our divine 
religion is to teach man where to find this 
indispensable element of strength. The 
Divine Word, coming from the very Maker 
of man, who knows us completely, -de- 
clares that ‘‘he who trusteth in his own 
heart is a fool.” We have no spiritual 
strength in ourselves. Just as our bodies 
derive all their strength from the food we 
eat, and every oak draws its strength from 
the surrounding earth and air, so our souls 
obtain all spiritual power from a source 
outside of us. Psalmist David, whose na- 
tive weaknesses were deplorably conspicu- 
ous, was only strong when in alliance with 
God. Hisdeclaration is: ‘“The Lorp is my 
strength.” This is the only strength which 
the Bible recognizes. Who are the Bible 
heroes? Men of genius, wits, orators, 
philosophers? No. They are the Enoch 
who walked with God, the Joseph who 
conquered sensual temptation because God 
was with him, the Elijah who stood like a 
granite pillar against the tides of idolatry, 
and the Daniel who never quailed at the 
lion’s roar. Daniel gives us the secret of 
his strength in his three-times-a-day inter- 
views with God. The Lord fed his inner 
soul as the subterranean springs feed a well 
and keep it full during summer droughts. 

God’s strength is ‘‘made perfect in out 
weakness.” This means that the divine 
power is most conspicuous when our weak- 
ness is the most thoroughly felt. We have 
got to be emptied first of all self-conceit 
and self-confidence. A bucket cannot hold 
air and water at the same time. As the 
water comes in, the air must go out. The 
meaning of some hard trials is to get the 
accursed spirit of self out of our hearts. 
When we have been emptied of self-trust, 
we are in the condition to be filled with 
might in the inner might by the power of 
the Holy Spirit. When Isaiah felt that 
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he was but a child, and an un- 
clean one at that, he received the 
touch of celestial fire. Peter had immense 
confidence in Peter when he boasted of his 
own strength; but after pride had got its 
fall, Peter is endued with power from on 
| high, and then the apostle who was fright- 
ened by & servant-girl could face # Sanhe- 
drim. A Christian must not only realize 
his own utter feebleness; but he must give 
up what worldlings rely on, and admit that 
‘* vain is the help of man.” 

That poor woman who had tried all the 
doctors in her neighborhood, and only 
grown worse in body and poorer in purse, 
is a touching illustration of our invalid 
souls. She despaired of human help, and 
comes crouching to the feet of the Son 
of God. One touch of his garments 
sends a new tide of health through her 
veins. Contact with Christ brings 
currents of the divine power into our 
souls, so that we can do all things through 
Christ which strengtheneth us. At the 
very outset of the spiritual life this divine 
strength becomes recognized. A Gough 
or a Sawyer testifies that he gained his 
victory over the bottle by the influx of 
a new principle and a new power into his 
heart. The essence of conversion with them 
was that the seven devils of lust for the 
cup were cast out, and Christ came in. This 
was a supernatural work—the very thing 
that modern skepticism hoots at; but a 
Bible which did not bring a supernatural 
element in!» weak and wicked humanity 
would not be worth the paper on which it 
is printed. If the Christ of Christianity 
cannot and does not endow a ‘frail sinner 
with supernatural power to resist terrible 
temptations, then is Christianity a confessed 
imposture and delusion. But it does stand 
this very crucial test. Multitudes have 
given the triumphant testimony that, under 
sore pressure, the Lord stood with them and 
strengthened them. Their testimony has 
always been: ‘‘ When I am weak, then am 
I strong”—i.¢., when I get emptied of 
self-trust, Jesus comes in and strengthens 
me. Charles G. Finney has left to us some | 
wonderful experiences of the prodigious 
tides of power which poured into his soul 
and into his work when he humbled him- 
self befere God and put his own soul, like 
an empty vessel, under the divine power, 
until he became filled ‘‘ unto all the full- 
ness of God.” 

This is the real office of faith. It is sim- 
ply the linking of our utter weakness to the 
omnipotence of Christ. We furnish weak- 
ness, and he furnishes strength, and that 
makesthe partnership. The baby furnishes 
a hungry little mouth, and the mother fur- 
nishes the nourishing milk. The mother 
is happy that she can give the full supply, 
and the rosy darling is happy as it draws 
in the sweet contentment. Beautiful pic- 
ture of my poor, weak, hungry soul resting 
on the bosom of the Infinite Love! There 
is no danger that the supply will ever give 
out, formy Lord, my Feeder, my Supporter 
is constantly saying unto me: ‘‘ My grace is 
sufficient for thee.” In this way we are 
strenethened with all might according to 
his glorious power. A happier translation 
of this sentence in I Colossians would be 
“‘inforced with all force.” We have re- 
tained the word ‘‘ reinforce” in the English 
language, and it is a pity that-we have 
dropped the older word ‘‘inforce,” for it 
describes exactly the impartation of the 
divine strength to a believer’s soul. 

Alas! how easily we run dry and how 
constantly we need replenishment. Yes- 
terday’s breakfast will not feed me to- 
morrow. The Christian who tries to live 
on the experiences of last year were as in- 
sane as if he attempted to work on the 
food eaten a month ago. Lord, evermore 
give us this bread! They that wait on the 
Lord shall renew their strength, the waste 
shall be constantly repaired, and the new 
emergency shall be met with a fresh sup- 
ply. 

One great purpose in al) afflictions is 
to bring usdown to the everlasting arms. 
We had become presumptuous and made 
flesh our arm. We were trying to go alone, 
and then camea fall. Trouble and even 


bereavement may be a great blessing, if it 
sends us home to Jesus. A boy often ‘or- 
gets that he hasa home until a cut or a bruise 





sends him crying to his mother’s side; for 
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the bandage or the medicine. God often 


strikes away our props to bring us down 
upon his mighty arms. What strength and 
peace it gives us to feel them underneath 
us! Far as we may sink, we cannot go 
further down than those outstretched arms. 
There we stop; there we. rest; and the 
everlasting arms not only sustain us, but 
carry us along, as on eagle’s wings. Faith 
is just the clinging of my weak soul to the 
Omnipotent Jesus. Its constant cry is: 
“Iam weak, but Thou art mighty: 
Hold me with Thy powerful hand.” 

To that hand let me cling with all the five 
fingers of my faith. It will never let me 
drop until it lands me in glory. 








POST-AND-RAILING IT. 
BY THE REV. SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 


Ir was in a street-car, slowly making its 
way to the suburbs of Philadelphia, that I 
once heard the conversation whose sub- 
stance I now report. Whatis the use of 
traveling phonographs, anyhow, unless 
they will bring back the best that they hear? 

There were three Excellent Women inth¢ 
car. One was a stranger and two were 
natives. They were going to the ‘“‘ Home,” 
whatever and wherever that might be, 
and they were edifying the stranger with 
the sights. Like the chorus in a Greek 
tragedy, they took up alternate strains, and 
I sat back in my corner, infinitely interested 
at their frankness, Finally they came, as 
good Philadelphians invariably come, to 
the changes and improvements of their 
city. ‘‘ Why, my dear,” said the first Ex- 
cellent Woman, “‘ you really can’t imagine 
what trouble we used to have when we went 
out to the ‘‘Home.” We took the horsc- 
cars as far as they went, and then there 
was open fields, and the mud was over the 
topsof your gums.” [Being a Philadelphia 
boy myself, I knew that this remarkab!e 
word meant “‘ overshoes”; but, as some of 
my readers may have reminiscences of the 
dentist’s chair, I translate as I go along.] 

‘Yes, my dear,” she continued, ‘‘ there 
was open fields all around it, so we had 
to walk curbstones quite a ways; and when 
we got to the end of the curbstones we had 
to post-and-rail it. There was one member 
of our executive committee and she was too 
fat to do that; so we used to sit on the 
fence and laugh at her. And one day she 
tried hard to keep up through the mud;and - 
finally she said: ‘Don’t wait on me, sisters. 
I’m too fat. I’ve got to stop where I am.’ 
And there she stayed till we come back. 
Now, you know, you can go all the way 
out in the horse-cars.” 

There was a good deal more of the same 
sort; but I fell to reflecting over the por- 
tion of that passing Scripture which had 
pierced my sense of the ludicrously sublime. 
Fancy those devoted mothers in Israel, 
heads of reputable families and often seen 
with big market-baskets of a Saturday 
morning, immaculate as respects doorsteps 
and white marble “ fronts” and brick side- 
walks—fancy them, I say, “‘ post-and-rail 
ing it,” regardless of all appearances, for 
a quarter of a mile! Fancy them perched 
on the top rail, like black-alpaca crows, 
chattering and laughing in good-natured 
conclave over the fat sister stuck, helpless 
and hopeless, in the mud. For aught | 
knew, that person of avoirdupois might 
have been a revered friend or relative of 
my own, whereof several have been con- 
cerned with homes and a few are rather 
weighty! But I sat there silent in the 
corner of the car, gently chuckling to my- 
self to think of the fine charity which re- 
paid the toil of the post-and-railers of its 
early times. That was what gar? the 
victory, that perambulation of the fences! 

Well, well, the world moves on, and the 
fences are replaced by brick pavements 
and curbstones; but nothing ever came to 
anything without pioneers. Perhaps, if I 
went to that “Home” to-day, I might find my 
post-and-railer friends in some dim and ob 
scure corner of the management, obliterat 
ed by the later glories of Mrs. Serenity, 

who comes inher carriage, and Miss Pa- 
tience Goodworks, whose father is, happily, 
a millionsire. But to the ‘‘ Great Eye” 
these black-alpaca women were the bone 
and sinew of success; and these others only 
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If one were to count the physical effort 
of post-and-railing it, or the extravagance 
of new gums purchased in the stead of 
those lost in the mud, it might appear that 
the pioneers had made some sacrifices. 
Doubtless, upon the foundations thus laid 
others had builded, wisely and even nobly; 
but it was the post-and-rail work which 
made all this possible. 

I am moved to address this exhortation, 
beloved, to those of you who have been 
literally ‘‘on the fence” in reference to the 
value of your work. I myself felt that it 
came home to me that morning—a post- 
and-railer of more than common extensive- 
ness. Why should we, brethren and sisters 
of the original Narrow Gauge, trouble 
ourselves about the thoughts of others, if 
God blesses the toil? This itch for the 
kind of labor which is largely remunerative 
at the smallest personal sacrifice is surely 
contagious. It pervades the Church, as 
well as the world. If we can get off for 
part of the price, and suffer other people to 
clear up after the festivals, or spend the 
weary hours of tedious drill for some en- 
tertainment, or put ina great deal of time 
and prayer upon unnoticed duties, then 
how we can shine at the festival, or the 
concert, or the public celebration! Is it 
the mark of a foolish person to be self- 
forgetful in zeal? [s that what is meant 
by being ‘‘clad with zeal as a cloak,” 
which conceals us while it displays the 
true charity? If it be thus that we are to 
interpret the spirit of the best service (and, 
indeed, I believe it is so), then may God in 
his mercy bless the biack alpaca of the 
post-and-railers, and increase that noble 
army of martyrs who stump on bravely 
through the mud, although it is over their 
gums! 

ALTOONA, Pa. 





THE BEST HYMNS AND HOW TO 
USE THEM. 
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BY RAY PALMER, D. D. 


THE next step toward securing the end 
desired will naturally be that of providing 
the best attainable hymns for the uses of 
public worship. Notwithstanding the great 
enriching of hymnology from various 
sources, and the publication of many new 
and several very good manuals, there are 
yet a very large number of churches 
which, in some cases owing to their lim- 
ited means, in others to their indifference 
to the subject, in others still to their want 
of a liberal spirit (their parsimoniousness 
in matters relating to the house of God) 
are still using comparatively worthless 
books, and have an inadequate supply of 
these. It must come to be understood that 
it is the worst economy in any community 
to spare any possible effort, or to evade 
any practicable sacrifice, in order that the 
Christian sanctuary may be thoroughly 
furnished for its ends. Church and chapel 
should be amply supplied with - books con- 
taining hymns of such a character that 
they may be to the people who use them 
an effective means of religious culture; 
educating them all the while into familiar- 
ity with the purest, sweetest, most health- 
ful and elevating thoughts, and refining 
their religious sensibilities and taste. In 
the recent deluge of special hymn and 
tune-books, some of them containing much 
ephemeral and more or less trashy matter, 
hymns sensuous often in their presenta- 
tion of divine things and having little 
spiritual power, congregations have to 
some extent been persuaded to substitute 
these in place of the books containing 
hymns of the highest class, the standard 
nymns of the language. This substitution 
is sure to prove, in the long run, a very 
serious mistake. Some of these hooks 
which appear one after another, and soon 
pass and are forgotten, contain, indced, a 
portion of valuable matter, and may an- 
swer a useful purpose under some special 
circumstances. But,on the whole, they 
carry but little truth that permanently en- 
riches the soul or ministers substantially 
to its spiritual life and strength. They are 
far better left, if used at all, to particular 
occasions. It is « great point gained when 
2 people are ied to use steadily the choicest 
and most enduring hymns till the memo- 
ties of all are as if saturated with them, 





and their religious feeling and life are 
filled and toned habitually by their spirit. 
Then their power is certain to be revealed 
in results of inestimable value. 

But the presenting of the best hymns to 
the congregations in such a way as to give 
them their highest effect is a matter that 
con. crns ministers, as well as church or 
parish committees, who select the books, 
The effect of the very best hymns depends 
materially on the appropriateness of the 
time and manner of their use. Every pastor 
who would make the most of the instru- 
ments at his command should habitually 
select his hymns with the utmost care, so 
a‘ljusting the several parts of the service to 
each other that no incongruity may appear; 
but that, while all shall not say the same 
things, all shall breathe the same spirit and 
conspire to produce the desired result. 
Then the service, instead of appearing dis- 
jointed and fragmentary, will interest and 
satisfy by its unity and be like a noble 
anthem, that, from first to last, rises in 
interest and impression. On the reading, 


“too, as well as the selection, very much of 


the power of hymns will generally depend. 
We will not insist that every hymn, in 
every service, should be read by the offi- 
ciating minister; but to omit the reading 
altogether, as the manner of some is com- 
ing to be, we are persuaded is a decided 
loss. If, indeed, a clergyman does not 
know how to read a hymn and cannot learn, 
he does well simply to announce it; but 
by the good reading of a hymn the congre- 
gation, even with books in hand, will be 
enabled, by the accent and emphasis and 
intonation of the reader, the better to enter 
into the spirit and meaning of the piece, 
and will be likely to sing it with more 
heartiness and effect. Many eminent 
preachers have been scarcely less famous 
for the impression made on their audiences 
by their rending of the hymn than by that 
of the sermon itself. This was true, for 
instance, in the case of Dr. Asahel Nettle- 
ton, and more eminently of Dr. Edward D. 
Griffin. Hardly any one who ever heard 
the latter read, as he was fond of doing, 

* What equal honors shall we bring 

To thee, O Lord our God, the Lamb ?" 
or the magnificent. hymn, which was an- 
other of his favorites: 

. “Sing to the Lord who built the skies, 

The Lord who reared this stately frame.” 
could forget the profound impression made, 
or ever see either of the hymns again with- 
out feeling it, in some degree, come back. 
It was not the effect of any rhetorical trick; 
but of the sympathetic power of a great 
warm heart, that received into itself the 
whole sentiment and spirit of what was 
read, and then, by a voice long and care- 
fully cultivated to respond to the nicest 
impulse of emotion felt, poured it forth on 
the audience with a pathos that was pre- 
eminently moving. The minister who 
selects each Sabbath, from one of the best 
manuals, the hymns best suited to the oc- 
casion, and then reads them in such a man- 
ner to his hearers as to convey to them 
their full force and meaning, will add 
greatly to the interest and the salutary in- 
fluence of this part of public worship. The 
good results will more than reward his 
pains, 

In respect to the methods of using hymns 
apart from public worship, so as to realize 
their widest and richest benefits, we must 
content ourselves with saying little, where 
so much might well be said. Remembering 
what has been said of the nature of the 
hymn and of the materials out of which 
the hymnology of Christendom has been 
constructed, it will be seen that there is a 
wide field of influence for hymns, entirely 
without the sphere of the public assembly. 
They can and should be used in many ways 
as a means of personal and social religious 
culture. Every one, of course, recognizes 
their place and their salutary power in the 
Sabbath-school and in the meeting for so- 
cial prayer. Their influence in both these 
institutions, ss in public worship, will ma- 


terially depend on the degree in which the 


hymns used approach the true ideal in 
their character and are regarded with 
the seriousness to which their contents, 
as already described, entitle them. In 
the present state of the business of 
hymn-book making, with special reference 
to Sabbath-schools and social meetings, we 





fear that too little attention is given by 
ministers and churches to the character of 
the hymns which find their way to these. 
We earnestly hope to see the day when 
there shall be in each congregation ONE 
MANUAL, that shall fully meet the wants of 
public worship, of the prayer-meeting, of 
the Sabbath-school, the family, and the 
closet. Perhapsthe time has not arrived 
as yet, and the very thought may seem 
chimerical; but sure we are that the highest 
power of hymns on the mindsand hearts of 
all classes will not be felt till something 
like this is attained. We like to imagine a 
congregation settled into the quiet posses- 
sion and united love of a book of hymns in 
which may be found everything really 
needed for all the ordinary occasions of 
Christian life and work. We like to 
imagine such a volume associated with the 
solemn dignity of public worship, with the 
genial fellowship of the social meeting for 
devotion, with the fresh life and cheerful- 
ness of young hearts in the Sabbath-school 
room, with the sanctities of the family 
altar, and the holiest of hours enjoyed 
alone with God. We have pleasure in 
picturing to ourselves the, growing affec- 
tion with which this book would be 
regarded by children taught to commit its 
simpler lays to memory at the mother’s 
knee, and growing up to greater and 
greater familiarity with its contents; and 
the gathering memories of delightful 
occasions on which loving hearts and voices 
had been blended in the use of its subduing 
or elevating songs; and the tender recol- 
lections of bygone years and scenes of 
religious enjoyment, that to the aged 
would cluster around {it as the sun of life 
descended. How vastly would the in- 
fluence of hymns be increased among such 
a people, as the great truths directly related 
to Christian life and culture, and the 
lessons taught by the varied experiences of 
saints through all the ages, were brought 
year after year into such close contact with 
their hearts and, as it were, inwrought into 
their very being. Of course, we do not 
suppose that any manual of hymns can be 
stereotyped for generations. But the valu- 
able additions to hymnology must be 
gradual; and the occasional enlargement 
or modification of our books, at reasonable 
intervals, would be quite a different thing 
from a condition in which nothing has any 
seeming of permanency, and a chaotic in- 
troduction of three or four new books, 
great and small, among 8 people at a time, 
each, perhaps, having a different reading of 
the same hymn in many cases, produces 
more or less confusion and perpetual 
unrest. 


As regards the altogether private use of 
hymns in personal gelf-culture, there is, 
doubtless, much yet to be learned by very 
many members of Christian churches. 
Few, probably, will hesitate to admit that 
the intense outward and sensuous life of 
our time of necessity subjects the inward 
and spiritual life of Christian people to 
very serious peri]. Cloistered life had its 
great dangers, and none would wish to see 
areturn to that; but it is extremely diffi- 
cult, on the other hand, to live every day 
amidst all forms of excitement, and swept 
along by the rushing tide of secular actiy- 
ities, and still keep the soni that is born 
from above so fed with the hidden manna 
that its spiritual life shall maintain its 
freshness and its strength. This can only 
be accomplished by maintaining resolutely 
the habit of daily bringing the heart, into 
contact with those divine truths which give 
reality to the invisible world and supply 
the motives and the quickening impulses 
to holy living. Embodying such elements 
of spiritual power as we have seen they do, 
what, next to the pure Word of God itself, 
can lend such efficient aid in this important 
matteras those grand songs of the heart 
which glow with the sacred fervor of souls 
that have attained to live with God and 
whose words are so well fitted to touch 
every chord of sympathy in the truly 
Christian breast? There are, it cannot be 
doubted, no inconsiderable number to 
whose daily hours of Christian retirement 
these are as living waters, and whom 

“Stloa's brook, that flows 
Fast by the oracle of God,” 
delights far more than Castilian streams. 
Sir James Stephen, in his admirable 
° 





** Essays in Ecclesiastical Biography,” says 
of William Wilberforce that ‘‘ he observed 
a Sabbatical day in every week and a Sab- 
batical hour in everyday. Those daysand 
hours gave him back to the world. not 
merely with recruited strength, but in a 
spirit most favorable to the discharge of 
his worldly duties... Things in themselves 
the most wearisome, ti'vial, or even of- 
fensive had in his so;itude assumed a 
solemn interest from thcir connection with 
the present or future happiness of man- 
kind; while the alluring objects of human 
ambition had been brought into.a humil- 
iating contrast with the great ends for 
which life is given and with the im- 
mortal hopes by which it should be sus- 
tained. Nothing can be more heartfelt 
than the delight with which he breathed 
the pure air of these devotional. retire- 
ments. Nothing more soothing than the 
tranquillity which they diffused over a 
spirit harassed with the conflicts and the 
vexations which track the path of all who 
labor in the service of the commonwealth.” 
Such cannot fail to be the benefits derived 
by Christians generally if amidst the press- 
ure of life’s cares they maintain the needed 
seasons of religious retirement. In these 
seasons, to which they must perhaps often 
come with minds more or less weary or dis- 
tracted, the hymn will be found—is found 
by those who use it—an invaluable addi- 
tion to the Scripture, The latter, when 
translated into the more animated meas- 
ures and more stimulating and imagina- 
tive language of the former, may at such 
times more readily fix and hold the atten- 
tion than the sacred text itself, until the 
soul so stirred is raised to the more lively 
emotional state in which the very words of 
inspiration will suit it best. Were there 
far greater numbers than there are in the 
churches who daily, in their secret places, 
read or repeated from memory, or used as 
prayers and as suggesting food for heavenly 
meditation, the choicest hymns, we are sure 
that there would be a greater number of 
lives full of holy beauty, of Christian 
strength, and of Christlike righteousness. 
Why should an instrumentality so fitted to 
aid and bless all Christian disciples, to give 
wings to faith and rekindle sometimes flag- 
ging hope and joy, not be more thoroughly 
studied and understood and more system- 
atically and seriously applicd? 


We proposed it to ourselves, in the be- 
ginning of this article, to treat of hymnology 
by itself—of the nature, the possible 
power, and the appropriate uses of the 
distinctively Christian hymn. We have, 
accordingly, avoided the discussion of 
church music, though the two themes are 
so nearly related. .We will only say, at 
this point, that we despair of any great 
general improvement in church music 
until ministers generally, churches and 
congregations collectively, and private 
Christians as individuals can be brought to 
comprehend and feel the truth in relation 
to the place and manifold uses of hymns, 
and the solemn obligation that binds all 
who desire the coming of the Kingdom of 
God to combine their efforts to make the 
most of them. Justas fast as there shall 
be any considerable approximation to such 
a state of things there will certainly be a 
growing aversion to whatever is trivial 
and ostentatious, or sensational and 
without heart and religious inspiration, 
both in the character of the music chosen 
and the style and spirit of the execution, 
It isa great reform, indeed, for which the 
time is waiting. Hymnology must lead 
the way, and as the public mind is educa- 
ted up to a distinct pereeption of what it 
wants, music, enrobed in modest dress and 
seeking not her own, will cordially embrace 
her sister art, and the two united will glori- 
ously minister to the spiritual! nurture and 
growth and comfort of the multitudes who 
shall compose the Church of God, and will 
powerfully aid in drawing others to enter 
her happy fellowship. Of course, it is not 
possible that the highest power of hymns to 
kindle the affections of the soul and to bear 
them upward. till they burn with somewhat 
of seraphic ardcr, should be realized until 
they are conjoined, at least for public and 
social religious worship, with music worthy 
of God’s house, and so voiced that, with its 
aid, they cannot but touch and move the 
Christian heart. Let every one who is able 
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to do it contribute to elevate the public 
taste, both in relation to hymns and music, 
till it shall demand and secure the highest 
excellence and spiritual power in the union 
ofthetwo. The very considerable progress 
already made affords encouragement to go 
on, until all that can reasonably be hoped 
for has been reached. If general attention 
to the subject can be thoroughly aroused, 
especially among the clergy, the churches 
yy not wait for this to any very distant 
y. 





“WHAT IS TRUTH?” 


—Powrivus PILaTs. 


BY THE REV. EDWARD N. POMEROY. 





Waatistrath? ‘Twas Pilate’s question, 
Asked, as Bacon saith, in jest. 

Yea, bat whence came the suggestion, 
If not from the soul’s unrest ? 


What istruth? The world is asking 
This momentous question now, 

Earnestness with trifling masking, 
Writing mirth on Trouble’s brow. 


Thought with thoughtlessness is mated : 
Leer and wink conceal, forsooth, 

Av expression that, translated, 
Were the question: What is truth? 


Foolish Pilate! not to carry, 
Going forth, Truth’s own reply. 

All men ask, but how few tarry 
For His answer—ask and die. 


What istruth? Ah! still whatis it? 
Is ite quest a vain pursuit ? 
Will it e’er the earth revisit? 
Who shall speak, since He was mute? 


Truth Hes deep? and who shall mine it? 
Who shall purge its dross away? 

Will man’s wisdom e’er refine it ? 
Will bis lantern light the day? 


Is discrimination needless? 

Doth truth change from age to age? 
Is it one thing for the heedless 

And another for the sage? 


Sets it itee]f at defiance? 
Fears it Superstition’s rod ? 
This thing in the word of science? 
That thing in the Word of God? 


Can truth stoop to base evasion? 
Can it lean to lawless Chance? 

Doth it bargain with Occasion? 
Doth it shift with Circumstance ? 


What istruth? Time’s compass merely, 
Fluetuating, wrong and right? 
Or God’s pole-star, shining clearly 
With serene, eternal light? 
Manton, Mass. 
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THE METHODIST ITINERANCY. 


18 REMOVAL OF THE LIMITATION PRAC- 
TICABLE? 
XI. 


_BY H. K. CARROLL, 


Tae question now to be considered is, 
whether such a modification of the Itiner- 
ancy as the necessities of the city churches 
require can be made without destruction 
of the system. We are not ready to sur- 
render the Itinerancy. The changed con- 
dition of society has not made it useless. 
It is still admirably adapted to the needs 
and circumstances of large sections of our 
country, and must continue so to be for 
many, many years. It would be ruinous 
to take any step which would lead, immedi- 
ately or at a remote period, to the sub- 
stitution of a settled for an itinerant minis- 
try. The Itinerancy works in rural dis- 
tricts with few disadvantages and little 
friction. Ministers come and ministers go 
annually, biennially, and triennially, ac- 
cording to circumstances, and the churches 
prosper. There is no necessity for inter- 
fering with the system so far as its opera- 
tion in country places is concerned. 

What modification can be made which 
will meet the necessities of city churches, 
without injuriously affecting country ap- 
pointments? The plan of extending’ the 
pastoral term from three to six or seven 
years would relieve to a certain extent the 
city churches; but it would confer no great 
advantages on the country churches in gen- 
eral. Important financial projects and 
fruitful revivals would be as likely to need 
@ pastor’s special attention in the sixth 
year as they do now in the third. If the 
enforced removal of many pastors at the 
end of their third year inflicts serious in- 
jury upon the special work they may have 
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in hand, and which none but they could so 
well perform, the adoption of the six or 
seven-year plan would not prove an effi- 
cacious remedy. The modification, more- 
over, is intended* only for special cases, 
and considerable management would be re- 
quired to get the benefit of it. There are 
too many preliminaries to be settled before 
the bishop may venture to make an appoint- 
ment for a fourth, a fifth, or a sixth year. 
The provision that a two-thirds vote of the 
Annual Conference must be secured, in ad- 
dition to a similar vote in the Quarterly 
Conference, in every case where a pastoral 
term is extended beyond three years, is 
very objectionable. It by no means makes 
it more acceptable to say that it would give 
the Annual Conference the power to com- 
pel ‘‘influential congregations,” which, 
‘* secure in their power to obtain transfers,” 
have shown too little ‘‘ respect” for that 
body, to ‘‘cultivate closer relations than 
they think important now.” But a still 
stronger objection to the plan is that it 
would be apinfringement of the preroga- 
tives of the bishop presiding, who would not 
have the power to make certain appoint. 
mentswithout the consent of the Conference. 
The plan originated in Australia in a non- 
episcopal Wesleyan body, and it is clearly 
not adapted in that form to our episcopal 
system. There is no middle ground between 
our episcopal system and the presbyterial 
system of the Methodist Protestaat Church; 
and, if the episcopacy is to continue to be a 
connectional bond—and It is a strong one— 
it is of the utmost importance not to dimin- 
ish the episcopal power and prerogatives. 
If there is to be a class of appointments 
which the bishops cannot make without 
the consent of the Annual Conference; if 
the bishops are to relinquish to the An- 
nual Conference the right to select their 
council, and thus become creatures of the 
Annual Conference; why not abolish the 
episcopacy in name, as well as in fact, and 
let the Annual Conferences elect presidents, 
as in the Methodist Protestant Church? 
The Australian plan is clearly not the proper 
method of modifying our Itinerancy; but, 
of course, the pastoral term could be extend- 
ed‘to six or seven years without such condi- 
tions, and in some respects such a change 
would be animprovement. Six years is cer- 
tainly better than three in city churches, as 
three is better than two. It would give a pas- 
tor many additional opportunities and add 
much to his power and influence. But at 
theend of the sixth year his hold onthe 
people might be so strong that his inevi- 
table removal would work more injury to 
the Church than if he had been removed at 
the end of three years. The reasons against 
a pastor’s removal at the end of three years 
might be just as good or better at the end 
of six. 

The Brooklyn plan, which removes the bar- 
rierto continued pastorates where such con- 
tinuance is wise and beneficial, has the merit 
of being adjustable to all conceivablecircum- 
stances. No arbitrary principle determines 
the length of the pastoral term. As long 
asa minister is desired by a church, and it 
is seen that the best interests of that church 
are served by his return, it empowers the 
bishop to appoint him for another year. 
At the end of every year, according to the 
theory of the Itinerancy, every pastor 
restores to the officer of the General Con- 
ference (thé patron of all the churches) 
delegated to receive it the church entrusted 
to him at the previous Conference, and 
every thurch becomes theoretically vacant 
once every year. The Brooklyn plan fits 
this theory perfectly. Whether every church 
shall receive the same pastor or a new one 
is left to the discretion of the presiding 
bishop, whose power under the new plan 
to move two-thirds of the members of the 
Conference, and return the other third to 
the same churches two, three, four, five, or 
ten or more years would rest on the same 
basis as that which he now exercises. The 
new plan would affect the episcopal system 
chiefly by enlarging its discretionary powers 
as to reappointments. 

The fear that the removal of the limita- 
tion must soon lead to a settled pastorate, 
and the consequent destruction of the 
Itinerancy, is founded in a misapprehension 
of the character and necessities of the body 
of ministers and upon the impression that 


* See Methodist Quarterly Review for January, 1880. 





the law will be disregarded. Few of the 
defenders of the itinerant system fail to 
point to the frequent changes of ministers 
in other denominations which have a 
settled pastorate as proof that a sort of 
itinerancy prevails in all churches. It must 
te admitted that the illustration is a true 
and strong one; but it may be used very 
effectively in showing that the fears of a 
settled pastorate as a sequence of the 
Brooklyn plan are not well founded. The 
causes of frequent changes of a large 
proportion of ministers under the system 
of settled pastors are not »eculiar to that 
system, but are found in the character of 
the ministers themselves and in the desires 
and needs of the churches. The reasons 
which lead to the removal of the great 
majority (estimated by some at80 per cént.) 
of Methodist ministers before they have 
served three years would operate just as 
strongly under the Brooklyn plan as now. 
If the law of the Itinerancy were not 
grounded in necessity, the Itinerancy could 
not exist, no matter how strongly it was } 
guarded by legislation. If the causes of 
frequent removal in other churches con- 
tinue to operate in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, it will be impossible, under any 
system, to prevent Itinerancy; and in order 
to make good the argument against the 
Brooklyn plan, it will be necessary for its 
opponents to prove that these causes do not 
exist or will be gradually removed, under 
the operation of the amendment. More- 
over, if the Itinerancy is upheld by law 
alone, and does not exist because of a 
necessity, then we should expect that when 
the Brooklyn plan becomes law it will be 
administered likewise with fidelity, and 
loyally obeyed by all ministers and 
churches, simply because it is law. If the 
law were thus loyally obeyed, the Itinerancy 
would continue intact. 


When we consider how large a propor- 
tion of ministers of other denominations 
make frequent removals, in spite of the 
difficulties with which their system sur- 
rounds changes in pastorates, we ought not 
to take alarm at a proposition that those 
churches and pastors whose relations have 
been pleasant and profitable during three 
years should be permitted to continue in 
association, if they desireto, as long as the 
best interests of those concerned are served. 
There are some ministers who can do good 
work for one year, but not fora longer 
period. Some can maintain themselves 
two years, some three, some four, and 
soon. Churches are quick to notice de- 
cline in the power and freshness of their 
ministers, and are ready for “‘a change” 
the moment they discover the fact. The 
ministers themselves know very well when 
they have passed the line of usefulness in 
appointments, or when they have failed to 
meet the requirements of the churches to 
which they are sent. Churches vary in 
their character and needs, just as ministers 
do. Thechurch at A—— needs 4 minister 
of certain temperament and qualifications; 
the church at B—— could best be served 
by a pastor of another type; the church at 
C—— would not be exactly suited with 
either of the ministers that are wanted at 
A—— and B——. Perhaps none of these 
churches will ever get just the men they 
want; consequently, they will welcome one 
pastor after another, and see them all go 
without much regret. The churches which 
would desire to keep their pastors many 
years would not be very numerous for 
years to come; but it is of vital importance 
to make provision for the requirements of 
the few, as we have already shown. Sup- 
pose the rule of the Itinerancy should be 
changed, so as to fix unalterably the pastor- 
al term at ten years, permitting no excep- 
tion except death and giving no alternative 
but resignation and withdrawal from the 
ministry. What would be the result? An 
almost universal rebellion. As well try to 
dam Niagara as prevent Itinerancy. 


The impression that the removal of the 
limitation to the pastoral term would place 
the great majority of our ministers under 
grave disadvantages has, for some unac- 
countable reason, obtained a strong hold 
uponthe mind of our Church. Many say 
that the proposed amendment is a blow at 
the equality of the ministry; that it would 
rob many a minister of an honorable ambi- 
tion and cherished hopes. If this were 
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true, it would bea strong argument against 
modification. That which strikes at the 
efficiency of the body of our ministry is 
capable of inflicting the most serious injury 
upon the Church. The younger ministers, 
especially, must be encouraged to study 
and strive for a higher plane of piety, cul- 
ture, and power. They should have high 
aims and be accorded all the advantages 
possible. But there is nothingin the pro- 
posed modification to strangie hope or pre- 
vent ambition. The Itineraney does not 
make men equal; it only gives them equal 
advantages. The Itinerancy is partly found- 
ed on differences between ministers. These 
differences are differences in mental endow- 
ment, in mental culture, in character, ana 
could not, even if it were desirable, be 
equalized. The fear seems to be that the 
practical effect of the proposed amendment 
will be to put all the strong ministers into 
the strong churches, and keep them there, 
to the exclusion of the others, who will 
thus have no opportunity for promotion. 
The answer to this is that it will be possi- 
ble then for the poorest preacher in the 
ministry to become pastor of the best 
church on precisely the same conditions as 
now—1t. ¢., by so improving himself as to 
become fitted for the position. No bishop 
would appoint to St. Paul’s, New York, 
St. John’s, Brooklyn, or Centenary Church, 
Chicago, any except a first-class minister. 
He would be recreant to his duty if he did 
otherwise. The best ministers now get the 
best churches; not only in their own par- 
ticular conferences, but in all others, 
thanksto the transfer system. And so it 
would be if the limitation were removed. 
All any minister can reasonably ask for is 
a fair chance to meet the conditions re- 
quired to obtain the best pastorates. It is 
in the ministry as in the law and other pro- 
fessions: ‘‘ There is always room at the 
top.” Those at the bottom must not ex- 
pect to go to the top at one bound. 

The operation of the proposed amend- 
ment would tend to increase the number of 
desirable pastorates, and- thus multiply, 
rather than diminish, the chances of aspir- 
ants. It is not to be supposed that every 
desirable pastorate will be immediately 
occupied and held for twenty or forty 
years by the same pastors. In a possible 
list of two hundred or three hundred 
churches there will occur vacancies— 
some by death and many by election to 
General Conference offices, to positions in 
colleges, and the like; so that thousands of 
ministers might indulge the hope of being 
promoted to the first churches, just as they 
do now. 

The Itinerancy would neither be threat- 
ened with destruction by the edoption of 
the Brooklyn plan, nor the ministers with 
deprivation of equal privileges. It is diffi- 
cult to see how the bishops could be em- 
barrassed by the proposed enlargement of 
their discretionary powers, or how the 
connectional bond would be weakened. 
On the other hand, the advantages are 
manifest, the necessities are pressing, the 
remedy is practicable. 

OrrFicz oF THE INDEPENDENT. 





DISAPPOINTED HOPES. 


A SERMON BY THE REV. DASHAWAY 
CROMO, D.D. 


REPORTED BY JAMES M. MAXWELL. 





Spznptnec Sunday in Blank City, and 
seeing the Rev. Dr. Cromo advertised to 
preach in the eveningin his own pulpit, on 
the above theme, your correspondent 
dropped in, to hear his discourse. The in- 
terior of the Barns-Breckenridge church 
has, since the installation of the present 
pastor, undergone a transformation, through 
the magic power of fresco, varnish, and 
upholstery, which gives it quite a unique 
appearance. 

The old bird-nest pulpit has given place 
to a small desk, and the platform has been 
lowered eight or ten feet, so that the 
speaker stands now almost on a level with 
his hearers. Under the preacher’s feet is a 
baptistry; at his back the organ; and in 
front of him a circular chancel-rail, fitted 
up as an anxious-seat—a modern substitute 
for what was known in other days as ‘‘ the 
mourners’ bench.” 

The pew capacity of the church, which 
is great, was taxed to its very utmost by 
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with eager occupants, lined the aisles to 
the very door. 

The voluntary by the choir was Beetho- 
ven’s Fifth Symphony, rendered (I, not 
being a musician, would, at a venture, say) 
in the key of Q. 

The Doctor reads his prayers and lays 
the Bible off the desk when he preaches; 
and stands up without a scrap of paper be- 
fore him, and talks off what he has to say 
like a man. Every public speaker will do 
well to hear him, on the principle that at 
the sight of the Apollo the body erects 
itself and assumes a more graceful and 
dignified attitude. Owing to Dr. Cromo’s 
being very strong in those faculties that 
express themselves in words, and given to 
flights of impassioned and rapid utterance, 
the following is a synoptical, rather than a 
verbatim report of his sermon. 

The words taken for his text were II 
Samuel xviii, 9: ‘‘And the mule that was 
under him went away.” 

We have, said the Reverend Speaker, in 
the picture before us a great oak tree, with 
reclining boughs; a king’s son, who is am- 
bitious himself to be a king; and a mongrel 
beast. The vengeance-administering arms 
of the oak have seized upon and inter- 
cepted in -his mad career the rebellious 
scion of royalty; and the mule, on which 
he had hoped to ride to Israel’s old throne, 
seeing, perhaps, in that vicinity an inviting 
tuft of grass, has moved complacently out 
from under, leaving his master suspended 
between the heaven and theearth. Alas! 
for Absalom, soon came Joab, with his 
murderous darts, and pierced him through 
and through. What an anti-climax to 
kingly aspiration! What a calamitous, 
sorrowful, mournful, tragical fate! Such 
was the desolation of human prospects; 
such the wreck of fond hopes, wrought 
more than twenty-five centuries ago by a 
mule. 

Now, beloved auditors, we are accus- 
tomed to ridicule, burlesque, mock, satir- 
ize, and ignore this soinetimes demure, 
sober, grave, long-eared actor in the his- 
toric drama; but I warn you that, accord- 
ing to the principle laid down in Othello 
(‘‘ They laugh that win”), it will be found, 
eventually, that the fun of life has been 
mostly on the mule’s side. 


Poets may refuse him a place in song, 
historians may exclude him from their 
tomes of annals, painters and sculptors 
may shut him out of the galleries of fine 
art; but, I tell you, the mule will manage 
to get himself on exhibition and make him- 
self felt and heard, despite all the suppress- 
ive conspiracies gotten up against him by 
the refinements of culture. 


Every son and daughter of our Edenic 
foreparents, with all their terrene pur- 
suits, schemes, plans, prospects, antici- 
pations, and hopes, bear one of the fol- 
lowing relations to the mule: Either 
(a) the mule is quietly under them, or(5) the 
mule is going away from under, or (c) the 
mule has gone from under. And, mark you, 
the whereabouts of the mule always deter- 
mines destiny. This is history, this is 
observation, and with many of us it is ex- 
perience. As to the first proposition I have 
laid down. I see fashionably-dressed men, 
with debonair manners, as I pass in the 
evenings along Madison or Fifth Avenues, 
stepping down out of their palace-homes, in 
quest of pleasure, and reclining gracefully 
on their arms are sunny-faced women, 
blazing under the gaslight in diamonds 
and arrayed in costumes of the richest 
texture; and, as they enter their clarence 
carriages and are driven off by liveried 
coachmen to the theater or the brilliant 
gathering of the devotees of Fashion, I 
know that the mule is under them, and 
that he is, for the time, tractable and docile. 
When I saunter on the Stock Exchange, 
and look at such a man as Dives Creesus, 
with his great pockets plethoric, it may be, 
with an entire trunk railway (perhaps 
stolen); and when I hear him dictating 
who shall win and who shall lose by that 
great wheel of fortune and misfortune that 
is ever revolving there in Wall Street, and 
which never makes a revolution without 
bringing disaster and life-long poverty and 
woe to multiplied thousands of innocent 
women and children, I say to myself: 
Dives Croesus, the mule is for the present 


obedient to the will of his rider. When I 
find my friend, the lawyer, the doctor, the 
actor, the book-maker, the editor, the cor- 
respondent, sought by the public, and the 
first retained by fabulous fees in great law- 
suits, the second consulted by anxious mul- 
titudes as to how best to defeat the attacks 
of the bony-handed Destroyer, the third 
wildly applauded and encored as he acts on 
the scenic stage, and the literary products 
of the fourth, fifth, and sixth thumbed, 
quoted, admired, devoured, digested, and 
more of the same demanded by a ravenous 
learned hunger, then I know that the mule 
is beneath each of these, and that he (the 
mule) is as gentle as the sleep that is among 
the lonely hills. So much for the mule in 
uncomplaining repose. 


We must now view him in his more com- 
mon mood, which we may term the nervous, 
the migratory, the restive, the escapable, 
the bellicose, the peppery, and the deter- 
mined go-away-from-under tendency of his 
make-up. Whena mule once takes it in 
his head to unseat his manager, and look 
for other society, he is pretty certain, sooner 
or later, to accomplish his end. Just here 
is where the great fight of life centers; 
here are the noise and struggles of the con- 
flict of the ages. The final historian of the 
world will entitle his book ‘‘The Battle 
of the Mule and his Rider.” Then, for the 
benefit of matter-of-fact, dim-sighted read- 
ers, he will explain in the introduction to 
his volumes that the belligerents in this 
contest were the public and those depend- 
ent on the public for bread, for power, for 
fame. Do not understand me, my beloved 
brethren, as saying the public is a mule. 
It is the coming chronicler of human 
events who is going to take that position. 
Moreover, separate volumes of his great 
work will be devoted to the signs and ma- 
neuvers of the mulein moving out from 
under the votary of Fashion, the worshiper 
of Mammon, the politician, and the dom- 
inie; for he will argue that there has been 
a mule in fashion,a mule in finance, a 
mule in politics, and a mule in religion all 
the way down through the centuries of 
human existence. Ihave no time to pre- 
dict to you what shall be said in that as 
yet unwritten book on any of these sub- 
jects, except the last mentioned—viz., some 
of the signs and symptoms of the depart- 
ure of the religious mule from beneath 
the man of my own profession, whom you 
call the dominie, the clergyman, the rector, 
the preacher, the doctor, or the parson; 
and of this I can only give you an outline 
which you can elaborate amid the quietude 
of your leisure. 


When the dominie has to rack his brains 
to get taking subjects of the pious nick- 
nack variety to toll an audience into his 
church, who, like the nine ungrateful lep- 
ers, return not to give thanks, he may de- 
pend on if, the mule is growing morbid and 
means trouble. When the salary has to be 
raised by the envelope system—that is, by 
putting a roof over a five-cent nicke) and 
sending it, by way of the collection-basket 
and the treasurer’s books, into the beloved 
pastor’s market-purse—then again the mule 
assumes an ominious look. When the par- 
son has to look for his pay to oyster 
suppers, necktie parties, mite societies, 
raffle fairs, and minstrel concerts, as sure as 
you are born, the mule at this juncture has 
blood in his eye and vengeance in his heart; 
and when (in the country) a donation party 
appears loaded with turnips, herbs for the 
baby, cabbage, hog-meat, and dried apples 
(on which the flies have roosted while dry- 
sing), that means finds, ultima thule. The 
mule is desperate, is kicking, rearing, and 
snorting, and is going to continue on that 
line until totally extricated from his 
would-be master’s control. There is a 
good deal said nowadays, in the pa- 
pers and on the platforms of eccle- 
siastical conventions, and said often in 
words more or less tinged with aspersion, 
about the dissatisfaction and the desire for 
change of field manifested by my brethren 
of the ministry whose lots are cast in those 
sects having a theoretically permanent pas- 
torate. We are told that Presbyterian, 
Congregational, and Baptist parsons want 
to'move even oftener than our Methodist 
brethren of the term system. Well, this 
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the clergy, know anything of the general 
construction and disposition of the mule? 
Are they familiar with his treacherous 
freaks and his pertinacious will-power? Let 
these knights of the quill and gala-day 
orators, who find fault with the meander- 
ing inclinations of my less-favored min- 
isterial brother, assume the management 
of his mule for a few years, and they 
will find trouble there such as they 
have never dreamed of in their phi- 
losophy. If any one of these dig- 
nified, starchy accusers of the brethren, 
who may chance to have dependent on his 
stipend as large a family as John Rogers 
had when he went to the stake, will agree 
to exercise his equestrian gifts and powers 
on certain cavalry steeds, or church mil- 
itant mules, such as I may select for him, 
either in the city or the country, I will 
guarantee that in less than a half decade of 
years he will be so reduced, there will be 
so little of him left, that it will be a grave 
question as to whether it will be worth 


while to call in an undertaker to his 
funeral. 
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(At this point there was violent and pro- 
longed applause in the pews and in the 
aisles, at the close of which Dr. Cromo said 
he would conclude his remarks on this 
subject at some future day.) 

Be.vivers, N. J., Dec. 1st, 1879. 





CATHOLIC AND PROTESTANT 
CHURCH DIFFERENCES. 


BY THE MOST REV. JOHN J. LYNOH, D.D., 
Roman CATHOLIC ARCHBISHOP OF TORONTO. 








ist. As to their founders: The Catholic re- 
ligion was founded by Christ himself, making 
the apostles and their successors chief priests 
of his religion. The Protestant, as all know, 
was not founded by Christ; but rather by 
individuals, who gave their name to the segt 
or denomination which they founded. 

2d. As to time: The Catholic religion was 
founded and firmly established on Pentecost 
by the descent of the Holy Ghost. The Pro- 
testant religions were established in the six- 
teenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. 
In fact, sects are being constantly founded by 
fanatics. The last is the “Salvation Army.” 

8d. As to the means used to found religion, 
er a church: All Bible-readers know how 
Christ and his apostles and their successors 
established the Christian religion, or Catholic 
Church, by the quiet preaching of the Gospel, 
and by suffering martyrdom for the faith 
which they preached; and it is a matter of 
history by what means the Protestant religion 
was forced on the people of England, Ireland, 
Scotland, Germany, Sweden, and Norway by 
proclamation of princes, enforced by penal 
laws, fire and the sword, the destruction of. 
churches, monasteries, and colleges, the mur- 
der and banishment of bishops, priests, and 
religious, by confiscation of the property of 
those who would not embrace the new faith, 
and the beheading of those whe would not 
swear that Henry VIII, English monarch, was 
head of the Church in England. 

4th. With regard now to the doctrine of 
Catholics and Protestants. All Catholics be- 
lieve the same doctrine; the Protestants, of 
course, not. They differ ona great many 
points. The Unitarians do not believe in the 
divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ, or that the 
Holy Ghost is God. Hence, they are called 
Unitarian, believing in one God, but not in the 
three Divine Persons, or in the Bible as an in- 
spired book. . 

5th. Other Protestant churches believe in 
one God and three Divine Persons, and in the 
incarnation, death, end resurrection of the 
Second Person, the Son of God, and his aton- 
ing sacrifice of the Cross in general ; but here 
the Protestants begin to diverge from the 
Catholics, and, as the Protestants have quite a 
variety of opinions, not doctrines, on the sub- 
ject of the atonement, I can only allude to a 
few of their errors on this point. 

6th. Some say that the atonement was so 
complete that sinners have nothing to do but 
believe simply on the Lord Jesus and all will 
be saved. They pretend to quote Scripture 
for this; but this belief must be false. Ac- 
cording to the true Catholic doctrine, faith 
must be accompanied with other acts, having 
faith for their foundation. Such acts are 
repentance in adults, baptism, and good 
works; for St. James says: “ Faith without 
works is dead ” (James fi, 17) in ftself. The 
difference, therefore, between the Catholic 
and Protestant religion on this point is that 
the Protestants say that faith is all sufficient 
for salvation. Good works avail nothing. 
The Catholics say, with St. James the Apostle: 
“ As the body without the spirit is dead ”— 
that {s, of no avail for salvation—“so also 
faith without good works is dead” (James 
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fi, 26). And, also, charity is necessary. St. 
Paul says (I Cor. xiii, &): “If I should deliver 
all my goods to feed the poor, andif I should 
deliver my body to be burned, and have not 
charity, it profiteth me nothing.” 

7th. Difference : The Catholics believe that 
Christ’s atonement for sin must be freely ac- 
cepted by the sinner, and this grace applied 
to the soul by hearing and believing the Word 
of God and by prayers and sacraments, Some 
Protestants, as we have said, do not believe in 
the necessity of its application to the individ- 
ual soul. 

8th. Other Protestants, on the contrary, say 
that Christ did not die for all, but only for the 
elect or predestined. That error is confuted 
by the words of St. Paul—“ Christ died for 
all” (II Cor. v, 15). It is impossible to enum- 
erate all the differences between the Catho- 
lics and Protestants, as the Protestants differ 
so much amongst themselves; but [ shall 
continue to touch On the general differences. 

9th. The Catholic Church bélieves in seven 
sacraments, instituted by Christ as channels 
of grace and blessing for the soul. The Pro- 
testants in two only, and some in none at all; 
and generally they deny that any especial 
grace is attached to the sacraments, so that 
they are deprived of immense and necessary 
graces to obtain eternal life. 

10th. There is a vast difference between the 
Catholic Chureh and Protestant denomina- 
tions respecting the sacred ministry of the 
Church. The Catholic Church believes in the 
sacrament of holy orders—that is, a sacrament 
which gives authority, power, and grace to 
certain selected men, who are ordained by that 
sacrament to minister in the Church, to preach, 
baptize, offer the holy sacrifice of the mass, 
hear confessions and absolve from sin, ad” 
minister the other sacraments, and, in 
fine, form the government of the Church of 
God. The faithful being the subjects of the 
government, or, as Christ hasit, ‘‘thesheep of 
the shepherd,” ‘‘ My sheep hear My voice. 
I know them and they know Me.” Those 
shepherds of the flock are called bishops and 
priests, according to their office. This sacra- 
mental order of things was instituted by 
Christ himself. He as man was constituted 
by his Eternal Father a priest according to 
the order of Melchisedeck, to offer sacrifice in 
the external form of bread and wine. I have 
said by his Father, for he would not take upon 
himself the honor (Heb. v, 5). Being consti- 
tuted High Priest, with power to ordain or 
constitute other priests or successors in his 
work, he ordained apostles, giving to them the 
power to ordain other men with the same 
power that they had received from Christ, 
and this sacramental power to be transmitted 
to the end of time, for the worship of God and 
the salvation of the people. This ministry is 
called by St. Paul the ‘‘ ministry of Christ.” 
“We are ambassadors of Christ,’ God, 
as it were, exhorting by us, etc. (St. Paul, 
passim). The Protestants do not believe 
in any such ministry. Of course, they have it 
not amongst themselves. Their ministers are 
not ordained by any sacrament. Preachers 
and ministers lay hands on candidates for 
orders as a mere ceremony or mode of setting 
these young men apart from the sacred min- 
istry, as they say ; but the imposition of hands 
does not give any especial grace. This is all 
true respecting their ordination. Hence, the 
Protestants look upon their ministers as lay- 
men, differing in nothing from themselves but 
in their mode of earning a living—one is a 
minister; another, a merchant, a lawyer, etc, 
A certain lady one day said to me: “Iam sur- 
prised to see your people, especially the chil- 
dren on the streets, pay so much respect to 
your priests. Why, we look upon our ministers 
just as one of ourselves; no better. In fact,” 
she added, “‘I don’t think our minister ic as 
good a man as my husband.” I said to her 
that it was very creditable for s wife to say so. 
‘‘ He is a married man, with his wife and fam- 
fly, with all the cares of the world, like our- 
selves.’’ Well, I let the matter drop. 

llth. Another difference: That Protestants 
permit women to preach in their churches, 
contrary to the very words of the Sacred 
Scriptures. St. Paul (I Cor. 14—84) says: 
** Let women keep silence in the churches ; for 
itisnot permitted to them to speak in the 
church. It is a shame for a woman to speak in 
the church.” 

12th. Protestants permit divorces between 
man and wife, contrary to the command of 
Christ himself. The Catholic Chureh never. 
They keep the command of our Divine Re 
déemer, who said: ‘‘ Whom God hath joined, 
let not man put asunder” (Matt. xix, 6), 

18th. The Catholic Church believes that 
when Christ said, at his last supper, ‘* This is 
my body, which is delivered for you, and this 
isthe chalice of the New Testament of my 
blood,”’ thet Christ changed the bread which 
he held in his hands and the wine which was 
in the cup into his own body and blood by his 
almighty power. The Protestants do not be- 
lieve this, but say that they were not 
changed ; thet the bread remained breed and 





the wine remained wine, notwithstanding the 
assertion of Christ, and that they are only 
figures of his body and blood; and that the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper which they re- 
ceive is only bread and wine; but by these 
symbols that they can receive Christ in imagin- 
ation. The Catholics have the plain Word of 
God for their belief. The Protestants have an 
erroneous interpretation of the words and the 
adding of a word, symbol or enblem ; conse- 
quently, when Christ says ‘‘ Thisis my body,” 
the Protestants say: It is not your body. It is 
only a symbol. The Catholics say: ‘* We 
believe, O God, what you say. It is your body 
and blood, soul and divinity, yourself in a 
sacramental state.’’ 

14th. The Catholic Church anoints the sick 
im danger of death. According to Sacred 
Scripture, 8t. James says: “Is any man sick 
among you, let him call in the priests of the 
Church, and let them pray over him, anoint- 
ing him with oil in the name of the Lord,” 
ete. (James ¥, 14). The Protestants think 
this is useless; though St. James did not think 
60, and promise» the remission of sins to those 
who are anointed plously: “ And the Lord 
shall raise bim up; and if he bring sins, they 
shall be forgiven him” (v, 15). 

Ith. The Catbolie Church has confession 
of sins, according to the words of St. James, 
‘Confess your sins to one another, that you 
may be saved”’ (v. 16); and the words of Christ 
to his apostles (John 20—22, etc.), ‘ Receive 
ye the Holy Ghost. Whose sins ye shall for- 
give, they are forgiven them,” etc. I will 
pass over the other sacraments. 

16th. With respect to the Bible, Catholics 
acknowledge nine books of Sacred Scripture, 
and parts of others which the Protestants re- 
ject as not inspired. ‘tu pronounee for cer- 
tainty that such a book is the Word of God, 
and this one is not, requires infallibility to the 
one who pronounces, which the Protestants do 
not pretend to; consequently, they may reject 
what they should retain. However, they re- 
tain what we hold is Scripture. The books 
they reject are Tobias, Judith, Wisdom, Ke- 
clesiasticus, Baruch, the two books of Macca- 
bees, and two of Esdras. 

17th. Interpretation of the Bible; Catholics 
differ with Protestants as to whom Christ en- 
trusted the duty to interpret the words of 
Sacred Scripture. The Catholic believes that 
the Church of Christ has received that com- 
mission, aud that all Catholics are bound to 
hear the Church when she defines the Sacred 
Scriptures. The Protestants say each individu- 
al has the power and the right. This individ- 
ual interpretation, which 8t. Peter condemns, 
is the fruitful source of all kinds of error and 
of those numerous sects which are constantly 
springing up, professing absurd doctrines. 

18th. Government of the Church: Catholics 
differ with Protestants respecting the govern- 
ment of the Church. Catholics acknowledge 
His Holiness the Pope, successor of St. Peter 
and Vicar of Christ, as the worldly head of the 
Church; Christ as the heavenly head. We 
have the words of Christ for our belief in this 
headship or chief governor, when he said to 
Simon Peter; “ Thou art a rock, and on this 
rock I will build my Chureh, and the gates of 
Hell shall not prevail against it.’’ The Pro- 
testants have many heads or governors of 
their Churches. The Queen of England for 
all the Anglican Churches; synods, congrega- 
tions, etc., etc. . 

19th. Catholics fast, after the example of 
Christ, the Apostles, and all Christians from 
the beginning of the Church, All know what 
Protestants think about fasting and mortifica- 
tion of the flesh, mentioned in Sacred Scrip- 
ture. There may be one day of prayer and 
humiliation, on which feasting is rather the 
order of the day. ° 

20th. ‘Catholics celebrate the auniversary of 
our Lord’s death—Good Friday it is called— 
by fasting and humiliation for sins, the cause 
of Christ’s death. The Protestants by rejoic- 
ing. They will have hourse-races, games, and 
holiday making. 

2ist. The Catholics veverate and love the 
Blessed Virgin as God’s Mother, thus imitat- 
ing Christ himself; and also venerate the 
saints and pray to them as God’s servants 
reigning witb him. The Protestants do noth- 


ing of this. 
22d. The Catholics believe that death of 


the body does not cut off all relationship 
with the living; that those souls who pass 
out of this life, not good enough to go 
straight to Heaven or not bad enough to 
be condemned to hell, can pay their debts 
due to the justice of God in purgatory, and 
that their friends on earth can help them by 
alms, masees, and prayers. “Jt is a holy and 
wholesome thought to pray for the dead 
that they may be loosed from their sins’ (II 
Mac.). The Protestants do not believe in a 
middle state of purgation. . 

As to the exterior worship and appearance 
of the churches, those of the Catholics differ 
widely from the Protestant churches. The 
worship of the Catholic Church consists in 
the renewal of the great sacrifice of Christ 
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on the cross, called the mass. The Jewish 
sacrifice foreshadowed and was an emblem 
of the great Christian sacrifice predicted by 
Malachi, the prophet: ‘From the rising of 
the sun even to its going down my name is 
great among the Gentiles. In every place 
there is sacrifice, and there is offered to my 
name a clean oblation” (Mal. i. 11). The 
Protestants have no sacrifice. They simply 
have singing, preaching, and some prayers. 
The exterior of the Protestant churches differs 
little from those of the Catholics, except in 
the sign of salvation, the cross invariably 
placed on all the Catholic churches. Other 
churches, to distinguish themselves from 
the Catholic, have the vane or weather- 
cock, to show from what quarter the wind 
blows, or some other ornament, as a finish 
to their spires. Go into the Protestant 
church, and you will see a pulpit—the chief 
requisite, apparently, in the worship. If 
there be a communion-table, it must have 
nothing significative of spiritual reflection 
or emblems of Christ. The windows of 
Protestant churches are geverally of plain 
glase. Of late, pictures of saints are intro- 
duced ; but a great horror yet lingers to have 
a painting or sculpture of Christ crucified, or 
of his Blessed Mother. The walls of the 
churches are generally bare of ornament. 
There is a baptistry large enough to baptize 
by immersion in the Baptist churches ; in other 
churches, a modest one, for sprinkling only. 
The ministers, except those of the Church of 
England, wear their ordinary dress-coats in 
their preaching und worship. Enter a Cath- 
olic church, und the difference between it and 
a Protestant church ie very great. At the 
door there is a holy-water foat, into which the 
Catholic dips his finger and places it with the 
sign of the cross on his forehead, saying in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost, praying to be cleansed 
from sin before entering the house of God 

The appearance of an altar, richly adorned, 
strikes his eye. As the principal feature of the 
interior of the church, it strikes him with awe 

There is a lamp burning before it, and an im- 
age of Christ crucified surmounts the aitar. 

He looks around the chureb. On the walls he 

perceives pictures, representing the various 
stages of Chriet’s suffering, froin the time he 
was condemned to death by Pilate till he 
was laidin the tomb. If it be the time of 
mass, he will see a priest, clad ip very myasteri- 
ous vestments, adorned with crosses, having 
acolytes and attendants. Candles are lighted 
on the altar and incense is wafting its scented 
breath through the church, as it ascends in 
clouds heavenward. If he look around, he 
will yet see the confessionals, or modern re- 
cesses, Where a priest sits and is hearing the 
sins of @ penitent through a grated window of 
his little tribunal. All this is very strange to 
him, and brings him back to the earliest ages 
of Christianity. He looks atthe congregation. 
They are kneeling in a position of prayer, 
humility, and reverence. They look at the altar, 
should they happen to take their eyes off thelr 
prayer-book. At times, when the bell or gong 
sounds, all bow down and adore in great rever- 
ence. From time to time he hears the voice of 
the priest, and the answer of the acolyte. The 
music is generally grave and pious. The 
prayers of the priests are made in Latin; but 
he perceives that the people have books, in 
which these or similar prayers are. The ser- 
mon begins. The Epistle and the Gospel of the 
day are read in the ordinary language of the 
people, and commented on; and generally a 
very strong appeal to avoid sin, to keep the 
commandments of God, and to repent and to 
confess their sins. All vagueness and generali- 
ty isavoided. Some Protestants are under the 
false impression that the priest preaches in 
Latin (an unknown tongue) to the people, 
and that, if he does instruct, he cannot quote 
the Sacred Scripture, as they do not believe in 
it. Let us conclude by adoring and blessing 
our good God for having called us to the True 
Faith, and I beg all to say to our merciful 
God: ‘‘O my God, I believe all the words 
of your Divine Son in his own meaning, and 
the Sacred Seriptures in the meaning of the 
Holy Spirit who dictated them.” 


Sanitary, 


HEALTH CARE OF PUBLIC BUILD- 
INGS. 








In the various forms of assembly rooms in 
which the people have occasion to gather 
there are exposures to various evils which call 
for summary and systematic abatement. Many 
a one who hasa home cared for ina hygienic 
manner, or in which, by reason of largeness 
and fewness of occupants, there can be no rap- 
id accumulation of insanitary evils, finds him- 
self wholly defenseless against the evils of 
public buildings. 

The care of the room itself is imperfect; or 
the arrangements for heating, lighting, or ven- 
tilating are incompiete; or, where these are well 
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approved, the person or persons in charge have 
no real competency for their service. 

The laws of cleanliness are not well carried 
out in most assembly rooms. They are gener- 
ally given ovet to the supervision of men who, 
as a rule, have little or no capacity for house- 
keeping (your average women will see forty 
things to be improved upon after most men 
have done their best in household orderings); 
consequently, the public room does not get its 
radical house-cleaning twice a year, its daily 
sweeping and dusting, its cleansing of crevices 
and corners, or its compensations for the 
special soilimgs to which most pablic places 
are exposed. In a country where spitting is 
an institution and where peanuts and tobacco 
are indigenous there are some special varia- 
tions from the commonplace disturbances of 
foreign climes. Much of our woodwork is 
well fitted to retain particles of duet and dirt; 
so that, unless there is the most scrupulous 
care, the precision of cleanliness is pot attained. 

Then so much depends upon whether the 
system of ventilation, heating, and lighting 
are adapted to the building or adapted to each 
other. Of late years we have been running 
almost wild with system. Isit the plenum sys- 
tem, or the vacuum system, or the natural sys- 
tem of veniilution? 1s the heating apparatus in 
any wise made to work in unison with the ven- 
tilation? For it must be ever remembered that 
conditions of temperature are the controlling 
facts as to ventilation, whether we will or no, 
and that whatever may be the system we use. 
Lights can be largely used for heating or ven- 
tilation, or made, as they very generally are, to 
embarrass both. 

Where natural ventilation is relied upon, or 
must be available, as is often the case, uo pre- 
cautions are taken, by a piece of board under 
the lower sash, or by a screen-gauze, or by an 
interruption of the direct current, to letin air 
without wind, Hence, those nearest the open- 
ing take cold and the middle audience is re- 
freshed. Great evils also arise in public build- 
ings thatthey are not well flushed with pure 
air by- opening all the windows soon after an 
audience is distaissed, and not refreshed with 
outdoor air just before heating or before the 
assembly couvenes. i 

Many of vur churches are, for these reasons, 
already impure before the congregation is seat- 
ed. While itis very desirable to have all the 
machinery for the proper keeping of an audi- 
ence-room, yet the real difficulty with schools, 
churches, theaters, and other public assembly 
rooms is in the unskillfalness of janitors. We 
would like just once to attend a competitive 
examination of this variety of the genus homo. 
We have met them in hospitals, utterly igno- 
rant of the first principles as to methods, try- 
ing to explain their apparatus, and yet unable 
properly to work it. Quite in contrast with 
this was our experience under the Houses of 
Parliament, when, aftera fall explanation of 
the complicated and yet perfect apparatus, the 
learned engineer said: ‘‘ After all, the perfec- 
tion is in the fact that my assistants have been 
here for years, and they know how to regulate 
air and temperature according to the indica- 
tions of outdoor air and indoor circumstances. 
I sometimes find,’’ said he, ‘‘ that when debate 
is most excited in the House of Commons it 
is safe to let in quantities of air that would be 
quite criticised in the moments of calm stolidi- 
ty over a long-drawn, uninteresting speech.” 

There is great need among the tgustees of 
our public institutions that their attention be 
turned not so much to systems as to those 
manipulating them and to a testing of the 
actual results. Every audience-room should 
be provided not only with thermometer and 
barometer, but with anemometer and tests 
for carbonic dioxide, and occasionally so ex- 
amined as that the real condition of its air, as 
to quality and moisture, of its heat, as to de- 
gree and rapidity of entrance and diffusion, 
and of its lights, as to the amount of smoke or 
gas they are giving off and of oxygen they 
are consuming, so that a real statement 
of what is going on can be made. Public 
speakers who have to speak often in the same 
building have reason to look after this. It is 
in vain to wax eloquent when your audience 
are becoming hypnotized or are uncomfort- 
able from auything provided in the build- 
ing. It has long been noticed that those in 
the corners under the galleries were most in- 


clined to be docile hearers. Recent facts as 
to the flow of foul air along surfaces quite 
establish the fact that it is not because the 
boy in the corner is a dullard, but because he 
is being overdosed by foul air. ‘These are 
matters not only for the attention of the laity, 
but worthy of the note of all who speak in or- 
der to do good or to produce impression. 

The very first thing to do, in order to be suc- 
cessful with children iu the schoolroom, with 
hearers in the congregation, with listening as- 
semblies, in the theater or before the forum, 
isto make them thoroughly comfortable. A 
supreme judge recently said to me: ** Do you 
know the court-rooms of our state not only 
demoralize our people, but are killing the 
judges and disturbing the course of justice ?” 
We would that all our public buildiugs, where 
men, women, or children congregate, should be 
deprived of all conditions prejudicial to good 
health and listening comfort. 
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Biblical Research, 


THE INSCRIPTIONS OF CYRUS AND 
NABONIDUS. 


Rererence has already been made in TRE 
INDEPENDENT to the important discovery late- 
ly made by Mr. Pinches, of the British Muse- 
um, of another cuneiform inscription relating 
to the conquest of Babylon by the Persians. 
The first inscription, contained on a broken 
cylinder, has been interpreted and commented 
on by Sir H. Rawlinson, in the “‘ Journal” of 
the Royal Asiatic Society. We learn from it 
that Cyrus was not the stern monotheist and 
simple rough soldier he has hitherto been 
supposed to have been. On the contrary, he 
was a shrewd politician, who suited his re- 
ligious views to his political necessities, and 
when at Babylon professed to be a devoted 
worshiper of the Babylonian deities. He re- 
stored their shrines, attended the processions 
held in their honor, “daily prayed’’ to Bel 
and Nebo, and called himself ‘‘the worshiper”’ 
of Merodach. This fact will have an import- 
ant bearing on the received explanation of 
many passages in the Book of Isaiah. Wecan 
no longer explain the fact that Cyrus is there 
addressed as ‘‘ the Messiah’’ on the grourd of 
his being an uncompromising monotheist. 
The cylinder also contains another startling 
statement. We learn from it that the priestly 
party in Babylonia had been offended with 
Nabonidus, the last Babylonian king, on ac- 
count of his neglect of his religious duties, 
and had long been secretly intriguing with 
Cyrus. Accordingly, the cylinder, which was 
drawn up by scribes who naturally belonged 
to the priestly party, claims Cyrus as the king 
who had been invited by the most pow- 
erful portion of the Chaldean communi- 
ty to reign over them, and asserts that 
Cyrus entered Babylon ‘“ peacefully.”’ After 
this, we can vo longer suppose that Cyrus owed 
part of his success to the help received from 
the Jews and other exiles, and rewarded it by 
allowing the Jews to return to their own 
country. The new discovery confirms and 
amplifies the information we receive from the 
cylinder. 

Among the purchases made by the 
British Museum at the close of last yearisa 
tablet, unfortunately much injured, which 
was compiled shortly after the Persian con- 
quest of Babylon, and gives the annals of the 
reign of the last Babylonian king, Nabonidus, 
and a history of the events that followed upon 
his overthrow. Tie following are the chief 
contents of this valuable document: In his 
first year Nabonidus made a campaign against 
a chief named Khume, and in the month 
Tebet, of the next year, there was a revolt at 
Hamath. Apparently, in consequence of this, 
Nabonidus, in his third year, visited ‘‘ the sea 
of Phenicia,” and cut trees on Ammananu, 
probably Amanus. In the latter half of his 
third year we find Cyrus, who is called King of 
Ansan, or Southern Elam, fighting against 
Media. The Median king is Istuvegu, the 
Astyages of the Greeks. The army of 
Astyages, the text says, revolted against him, 
and sent him in chains to Cyrus, who then en- 
tered Agamtanu, the capital of Istuvegu, and 
spoiled it. Agamtanu is the Achmetha of the 
Old Testament, the Ecbatana of the classical 
writers. In his seventh year Nabonidus wasin 
Jeva, which Mr. Pinches thinks was a suburb 
of Babylon, while the army, with the 
king’s son and the great men, were in 
Accad, or Northern Babylonia. Nabonidus, 
however, did not enter Babylon itself; but 
processions and sacrifices for peace were 
made in Bit-Saggil and Bit-Zida to the gods of 
Babylon and Borsippa, and an officer was ap- 
pointed to superintend “the plantation and 
the house” of the gods. In the 9th year 
Nabonidus was stillin Jeva; but his mother, 
the Nitocris of Herodotus, was now with the 
army “‘in the fortress and camp on the Eu- 
phrates, beyond Sippara,’’ and there she died, 
onthe 5th of Nisan, or March. The son of 
the king and the army mourned for her three 
days, as also did the people of Accad@; but 
not, it may be obsérved, the king himself. 
Meanwhile, we learn that Cyrus had been com- 
pleting his conquest of the Medes, and just 
at this time had crossed the Tigris below Ar- 
bahil, or Arbela, and marched against some 
rulerthere. It was no doubt on this occasion 
that the ruined cities of Larissa and Mespila, 
which Xenophon, according to the “‘Anabasis,”’ 
saw near the Zab,and which had efforded a 
last refuge to the Medes in their struggle 
against the Persians, were attacked. In the 
following year Cyrus marched against Accad, 
his operations against Media being now over. 
It would seem, however, that the Babylonian 
army encamped there was sufficiently strong 
to resist his advance, and, consequently, it was 
not till the 17th year of Nabonidus that the 
crisis of the Babylonian Empire arrived. 
Cyrus had spent his time, apparently, in 

tampering with the Babylonian subjects 
of Nahonidus, and, when all was ripe for 
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pian forces by entering the country from the 
southeast. The inhabitants of the districts 
lying on the Persian Gulf had revolted, and 
Nabonidus had vainly begun to think of his 
neglected gods by visiting the Temple of Tur- 
calama, inaugurating various festivals, and 
bringing the deities of Kis, Accad, and Khar- 
sak-calama to Babylon. In the month of 
Tammuz, or June, a battle was fought at 
Rutum, probably the Rata of Ptolemy, which 
lay to the south of Babylon. It resulted in 
the victory of Cyrus, who marched into Accad, 
where the people at once revolted from Na- 
bonidus and joined the invader. Sippara, 
accordingly, was taken on the 14th of Tammuz, 
without fighting ; and Nabonidus fled, but was 
captured by the Persian general, Gobryas, two 
days later. Gobryas then entered Babylon, 
which had opened its gates to him. In fact, 
the only resistance experienced by the Per- 
sians was at the end of the month, when some 
“rebels of the land of Gutium,” or Kurdis- 
tan, closed the gates of Bit-Saggil and shut 
themselves up within the temple; but, as they 
had no weapons, they could do nothing. It 
was not until the3d of Marchesvan, or Octo- 
ber, that Cyrus entered Babylon, apparently 
during the night. At least, it is stated that 
‘the roads before him were dark.”” He there- 
upon appointed Gobryas and other officers in 
command of the city. On the llth of the 
month Nabonidus died, and the people of 
Accad mourned for him six days, a token of 
respect not begrudged by Cyrus, as by the 
death of Nabonidus “all the people from 
their chief were free,’’ and could now trans- 
fer their allegiance to their new ruler. 
The statement that Nabonidus was appointed 
governor of Caramania by Cyrus is thus 
shown to be a fiction. Cyrus now commenced 
his policy of conciliation by his devotion to 
the service of the Babylonian divinities. 
From the month Chislen to the month Adar the 
gods of Accad were sent back to their shrines; 
and on the 4th of Nisan;at the beginning 
of the new year); Cambyses, the son of Cyrus, 
took part in the various ceremonies performed 
in honor of the Babylonian deities. Here the 
record comes to an end, from which we may 
infer that it was composed just after the last 
event narrated. It will be noticed that the 
conquest of Astyages is fixed by it in the year 
549° B. C., and that every support is now taken 
away from the defenders of the historical 
character of Xenophon’s ‘‘Cyropedia.”’ But 
the defenders of the historical character of 
the Book of Daniel also find matter for careful 
consideration. There is no mention either 
of Belshazzar, the son of Nebuchadnezzar, 
or Darius the Mede, nor «f any siege of 
Babylon. This last fact is the most startling 
revelation disclosed by the new discoveries, 
since an account of the siege is given by 
Herodotus, as well as in Daniel. It is pos- 
sible, however, that the siege referred to by 
Herodotus was the short one undergone by 
Sippara, or Sepharvaim. The kiug’s son, whose 
name is not mentioned, but who is stated to 
bave been in command of the army, was prob- 
ably Belshazzar, since Nabonidus, in one of 
his inscriptions, speaks of his ‘‘ eldest son,” 
Belshazzar. We must not forget that the 
tablet was compiled by percons whose in- 
terest it was to represent themselves to 
Cyrus in as favorable a light as possi- 
ble, and also to represent Cyrus as favorably 
disposed toward themselves. It is possible, 
therefore, that, in claiming credit for carrying 
on secret intrigues with the Persian king and 
helping him in the conquest of their country, 
they are claiming a credit which really be- 
longed to the Jewish exiles among them; and 
it is also possible that the resistance made by 
“the rebels of Gutium’’ was of a more serious 
character than it is made out to be. But it 
must be remembered that the document was 
an official one, drawn up just after the occur- 
rences described in it had occurred; that it 
was deposited in a public library, easily acces- 
sible to a people among whom, as we now 
know, education was widely diffused; and 
that, althofgh Cyrus may have been un- 
acquainted with the Babylonian language and 
writing, the correspondence he had carried on 
with the Babylonian traitors, as well as his 
participation in Babylonian religious rites, 
points in a contrary direction. Moreover, he 


was king of Ansap, a country which had been 
inhabited by a race allied to the Accadian 
down to the time when it was occupied by the 
Persians, a century before the age of Cyrus; 
and this race had practiced cuneiform w 
from time immemorial— ly from a 
earlier than that in which it was first intro- 
ee the Accadians into the plains of 
y . . 





Dn. Howmet has just published a short 
memoir on the hunting inscriptions of Assur- 
bani-pal, in which he has made some contribu- 


tions to our knowledge of the Assyrian vocab- 
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A DAY IN BOSTON. 
BY MRS. & 8. ROBBINS. 


Even the train of cars seemed conscious 
that it was the most hopeful of all April days, 
when they came puffing in a merry-go-easy 
way into our little station. Crowded they 
were with passengers, on the sunny side, close 
to the red-hot stove, in the aisle, where the 
good-natured conductor amiably elbowed 
them to the right and the left, as he labori- 
ously collected his tickets. No matter how 
or where, or what happened, all were going to 
Boston, aud most of them looked and acted 
as if, like us, they were going for a holiday. 

It is something®on such an occasion to know 
your city, and to know what you want to see 
in it. We did both; and, once in its crowded 
streets, we went about our business—which this 
time was our pleasure—with most commend- 
able promptuess. First, it was a little shop- 
ping (never a true woman omitted that); then 
it was the wonderful art embroidery Mrs. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Jun., had kindly placed on 
exhibition at one of the principal picture 
stores. Confess it we may as well,to start 
with, our sympathies were not in favor of this 
modern embroidery. To us it was a dash and 
a sprawl—long awkwardnesses, to which were 
given the name of grasses; tall, wiry abor- 
tions, called cat-o’-nine-tails ; peacocks’ feath- 
ers, of every hue and shape but what God had 
made; improbable, not to say impossible, 
other creations, to be worshiped if anyone 
had the heart for it, without violating the 
commandment; for they were not in the like- 
ness of anything that is in the heavens above, 
or that is in the earth beneath, or that is in 
the water under the earth. Would this work 
of Mrs. Holmes be an exception? Probably 
the poet had seen it, and would his fine taste 
and keen appreciation of the beautiful have 
sanctioned the public exhibition of—of—well, 
of the kind of embroidery I have been de- 
scribing ? 

One glance at the twelve large pieces 
standing in a row on the side of Doll & 
Richard’s store answered our question. 
This was art embroidery that was truly art, 
and so entirely unique that for a time you 
stood in simple wonder. Then you were smell- 
ing daisies in the rich meadow; picking hands- 
ful of golden-rod along the flower-clad bigh- 
way; resting under the cool shadows of dim, 
green foliage; leaning on anold, leaning fence; 
sitting on a pile of slanting boards; or watch- 
ing the sail that was gliding over the deep, 
blue water. And all this was brought to you 
by random stitches of silk floss on satin 
ground—so random, so utterly careless; and 
yet laid on with the nicest touch, the most 
skillful eye, and the most trained taste. Mar- 
vels they were, every one of them ; and if we 
are not warm converts to the wonders wrought 
by the Kensington stitch (so new, yet so old), 
it is our own fault. 

After an attendance upon the meeting of the 
Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions, we slow- 
ly made our way to the gallery where Ved- 
der’s pictures are on exhibition. Qnee, in 
Florence, Powers, the sculptor, said to us, 
with a sad face, when asked to return to Amer- 
ica and bring his choicest works with him: 
‘“‘No. I shall never go. They don’t care any- 
thing about me or my work there.”’ Vedder, 
certainly, has no occasion for any such feeling 
on his return—particularly on his return to 
Boston. From the first announcement of his 
intention to visit the city, there has been, not 
only among the art circles, but among the 
public generally, a welcome expectancy com- 








ous Thing,” where a small mouse, in an inim- 
itable attitude, is devouring an old tome, 
spread open in the most careless yet natural 
way. Bits there were of rare beauty. ‘* Moon- 
rise among the Olives,’’ ‘‘ Old Well under the 
Olives at Bordighera,” ‘‘ Twilight, Lake 
Thrasymene,”’ ‘Still Life’’—but why cata- 
logue them? It is like a description of a 
casket of gems; you leave the reader as 
ignorant of the real worth or beauty as when 
you commenced. ‘ 

More than half exhibited (there were 65 
catalogued, and many small ones that were 
not) were marked ‘‘ sold,’ and the prices paid 
were large. 


Personalities, 


By the death of Mr. Elliott C. Cowdin, 
which occurred in this city, on the 12th inst., 
New York loses one of her most eminent and 
useful citizens. Mr. Cowdin’s commercial 
career has been a successful one. Born in 
Vermont, in 1819, he went when a boy to Bos- 
ton, and after a while entered the silk-import- 
ing house of W. H. Mann & Co, forwhom he 
went twice a year to Europe, as buyer. Here 
he remained till 1852, when he came to New 
York, and established the silk house called by 
his name, at the head of which he remained 
till 1876, when he retired, with a competence. 
His last sickness was short. On the evening 
of the 8th inst. he complained of cold, in a day 
or two Bright’s disease of the kidneys showed 
itself, and he died at the end of the fourth day 
after his first seizure. Mr. Cowdin took a 
prominent part in leading public enterprises. 
He was chairman of the executive committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce, a director of the 
Metropolitan Bank, the Hanover Fire Insur- 
ance Company, and the Woman’s Hospital, one 
of the founders of the Union League Club, and 
a member of the Century Club and of the New 
England Society. He was specially interested 
in agricultural matters, was a member of the 
Westchester Agricultural Society, and pre- 
pared a paper on silk culture in France, at the 
request of the United States Government. In 
politics he was Republican. He was for one 
term a member of the Assembly, and once an 
unsuccessful candidate for Congress; but he 
did not seek political honors. His interest in 
literature and education was shown by the 
part he took in the organization of the Mercan- 
tile Library in Boston, before he left that city. 
Having had opportunity in Paris to study the 
*“‘Commune,”’ he delivered a lecture on it, at 
Cooper Institute, on his return. He was an 
attendant on the religious ministrations of 
the Rev. Dr. Bellows. 


...-The Rev. Doctor Samuel Osgood died 
in this city, of heart disease, onthe 14th inst., 
in the sixty-eighth year of his age. He was 
educated at Harvard, where he finished his 
theological studies in 1835, and immediately 
entered on his work as Unitarian preacher. 
He labored zealously in the West and South, 
and in New Hampshire and Rhode Island, till 
1849, when he was called to the pastoral care 
of the Church of the Messiah, in this city, as 
the successor of Doctor Orville Dewey. In 
this position he remained till 1869. He then 
resigned, went to Europe, and soon after left 
the Unitarian Church for the Protestant 
Episcopal. Without taking a pastorate, he 
preached frequently during the last ten years 
of his life and was active in other directions. 
Doctor Osgood was reckoned one of the fore- 
most Unitarian preachers of this country, and 
wielded, besides, a wide influence as a writer 
of books and nowspaper articles: At the 
charch of the Messiah his preaching was at- 
tended by great crowds. He was a member of 














plimentary to any artist; and no were 
his pictures on exhibition than the room was 
crowded by visitors and, what was better, by 
purchasers. To go direct into this gallery 
from the meeting of the Woman’s Board was 
a change, indeed. Yet even here the distinct- 
iveness of the Boston women was not for a 
moment lost. It was only a change for costly 
raiment of purple and fine linen; for a cer- 
tain air of wealthy repose and connoisseurship, 
so easily felt, so difficult to describe. But the 
pictures. 

Vedder’s reputation as an original artist is 
too well known to require a mention; but, no 
matter what you may have heard or how well 
you think yourself prepared, you are sure of a 
surprise. He is to painting what Hawthorne 
was to literature—original, powerful, strange, 
weird, fantastic, awful. You would no more 
hang a picture of his in your sleeping-room 
than you would willingly evoke a visit from 
Banquo’s ghost. You would hesitate to finda 
place in your drawing-room ; certainly not in 
your library; yet there is an ineffable charm 
over many that holds and follows you. ‘The 
Questioner of @ Sphinx,’”’ ‘“‘ Head of Young 
Medusa,” “Sphinx of the Seashore,” ‘Cu- 
mean Sibyl,” and “‘ The Plague” are pictures 
by themselves. You'll not forget them, do 
your best. Almost the only humorous one 


the International Peace Congress, of the New 
York Historical Society, the Century Club and 
the Union League Club, and numbered among 
his friends many eminent men, at home and 
abroad. His last literary production was a 
carefully prepared paper on Channing, read by 
him before the New York Historical Society, 
on the 6th inst. It is said that at the time of 
his death he was preparing to write a book on 
« The Renaissance in America.” 

...-The death is announced of the German 
Liberal leader, Dr. Zimmerman, aged sixty- 
nine years. His career has been an eventful 
one. Condemned for high treason, in conse- 
quence of following the dispersed German 
Parliament to Stuttgardt, he was imprisoned; 
but escaped to England, practiced there suc- 
cessfully as a solicitor, returned to Prussia on 
the amnesty in 1861, and in Berlin had an ex- 
tensive practice in international business. 


.+»-The Crown Princess of Germany has just 
become an honorary member of the English 
Institute of Painters in Water Colors, and has 
expressed her willingness to show her own 
work at the exhibitions of the society. And, 
what is still more noteworthy, itis said that 
Karl Theodor, Duke of Bavaria, having passed 
a strict medical examination, has received the 
degree of M. D. anda license to practice as a 


Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. - 

ASHMORE, F. 8., closes his labors at Monte- 

video, Minn. 

BARRETT, L. G., South Abington, Mass., 

resigns. 

BURTT, J. M., called to Georgetown, Maas., 

where he supplies. 

FOSTER, Franx W., accepts call to Dunlap, 

Iowa. 

FREEMAN, A. -J., Penfield, N. Y., resigns. 

GOW, Gzorez B., Millbury, Mass., called to 

Brattleboro, Vt. 

HARDIN, J., ord. at Siloam, 8S. C. 

KESSEL, J., accepts call to Brooklyn, Minn. 

KINNEY, G. W., Hudson Center, resigns and 
removes to Pittsfield, N. H. 

MORRISON, Wuitiam, ord, 
Penn. 

PRESTON, G. M., Lanesboro’, accepts call to 
Cheshire, Mass. 

PROPER, D.D., accepts call to East Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

SCOTTI, Exnest, resigns, not settles, as stated 
last week, at South Hampton, N. H. 

SHELDON, P. K., closes his labors at Hender- 
son, N. Y. 

=o JOHN, accepts call to Somonauk, 


at Lancaster, 


TOWNLEY, H. C., removes from Gouveneur 

to Watertown, N. Y. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 

ALVORD, Avuaustus, West Randolph, Vt., ac- 

= cepts call to Hillsboro’ Center, N. & 

BARBER, C. H., Hartford Seminary, accepts 
call to Torringford, Conn. 

BLADES, Joun T., accepts call to Campello, 
Mass, 

BURNELLE, J. C.,will remain another year at 
Freedom, O 

CLARK, D. J., Hartford Seminary, will sup- 
ply at East Haven, Conn., one year. 

EDWARDS, G. L., invited to Westchester, 
Conn., one year. 

HICK, Grorcr H., New Hampton, called to 
Arcade, N. Y. 

LIVINGSTON, E. C., Auburn Seminary, called 
to Mott’s Corners, N. Y 

LORD, Tuomas N., invited to supply at 
Limington, Me. 

PIPES, Apnrer M., Mesopotamia, accepts call 
to Berlin Hights, O. 

LUTHERAN 


BARRY, D. R. P., Freeport, Penn., resigns. 

McKNIGHT, H. W., Easton, Penn., called to 
Cincinnati, O. 

REES, James M., removes from Twin Grove, 
Wis., to Freeport, Il. 


WIEAND, W. R., Adamsburg, called to Re- 
bersburg, Penn. 


YOUNG, J. J., removes from Grantaville to 

Accident, Md. - 
PRESBYTERIAN. 

BOGLE, J. 8., Mason City, I1., called to 
Seventh ch., Indianapolis, Ind. 

CARSON, J. E., inst. at Brimfield, IN. 

CARY, se closes his labors at Perth Am- 

y, N. J. 


FORD, G. H., Ramapo, N. J., returns to Syria, 
in May, a8 a missionary. 


GLENN, W.RB., Frankfort, Ind., died recently. 
JONES, J. L., Villisca, Iowa, resigns. 


TULLY, Anprew, Portland, Penn., died re- 
cently. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
ae “tty H. K., accepts call to Society Hill, 


Ss C. B., becomes rector at Pekin, 


DUNCAN, Herman C., accepts call to Alex- 
andria, Va. 

mAWEST, F. J., accepts call to Brainerd, 

nn. 

MORE, James, D.D., Ashtabula, accepts call 
to Oberlin, O. 

OSGOOD, SamvuzL, -D.D., LL.D., died, April 
14th, in New York City, aged 68, 

RUSSELL, Epwiy B., Delhi, N. Y., called to 
Paterson, N. J. 

SLOAN, ArTHuR, Danbury, accepts call to 
Stratford, Conn. 
REFORMED (GERMAN). 
COLLIFLOWER, W. F., New Oxford, Penn., 
resigns, and removes to Frederick, Md. 
COMFORT, H. L., Grindstone Hili, Penn., re- 
signs. 

LAURY, A. F., ase’t pastor at Codoras, Penn., 
becomes pastor. 

LICHLITER, W. F., Harmony, called to Lan- 
caster, Penn. 

WIANT, J. ¥F., Lancaster, removes to Beaver, 
Penn. 


ZEHRING, J. D., Codorus, Penn., resigns. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
COLLINS, Samus, D.D., becomes 
the w P. ch. at East Palestine, 0. 
GIBSON, J. H., resigns pastorate of U. P. ch. 
at New Wilmington, Penn. 

HENNEMAN, J. o.. pemher Reformed congre- 
gations of Pike County, O., resigns. . 
HUEC B. R., resigns pastorate Reformed 

ch. at Covington, Ky. 
HUTTON, Mascius 8,, of Reformed (Dutch) 
Church, New Yotk City, died recently, 


ed 77. 
RUHL, J. G. (Reformed Ch.), Kelley’s Island, 


Ohio, resigns. 
MIDT, J. G., accepts call to Reformed 
ch. at Kelley’s Island, O. 


of 








there was“ A Little Knowledge is a Danger 





physician. 


WARNSHUIS, J. W., East Orange, declines 
call to West Branch, la, 


> 
Science. 

THERE seems no longer to be room for the 
least doubt that Mr. Hannay, of Glasgow, has 
actually made artificial diamonds. The crys- 
tals he produces have all the mechanical, 
optical, and chemical qualities of the gem, and 
are admitted by the highest authorities in 
England to be real fragments of diamond. In 
& preliminary paper, read for him by Professor 
Stokes before the Royal Society, on February 
26th, he gave an account of the main points of 
his method, reserving details for a future and 
more elaborate communication. He has 
found that when a gas containing carbon and 
hydrogen is intensely heated under pressure 
in presence of certain metals, of which mag- 
nesium is one, the hydrogen is attracted by 
the metal and the carbon set free; and if, 
further, this decomposition takes place in the 
presence of a stable compound containing 
nitrogen, the whole being near red heat and 
under high pressure, then the carbon is 
obtained in the clear crystalline form. The 
great difficulty lies in the construction of a 
vessel strong enough to stand the necessary 
pressure. Iron tubes of 4 inches diameter 
and only half an inch bore were burst nine 
times out of ten. Mr. Hannay does not tell 
what compound of nitrogen he uses ; but, from 
some known facts connected with the forma- 
tion of graphite, Prof. Dewar conjectures it to 
be a cyanide. 
ever, the owners of diamonds need not fear 
that their gems will lose their value, as every 
carat of artificial diamond made by the pro- 
cess, as thus far worked out, would cost a 
great deal more than a natural digmond of the 
same weight. Thue far the largest one made 
would only wetgh about one one-hundredth of 
a carat. 





--.-[t appears that the great Southern Comet 
(which did not come north at all, as it was at 
first expected to) was rather a curious object 
in many respects. When first discovered, and 
for some days after, the head was so near the 
sun as to be entirely invisible, though the tail 
was a magnificent one. It was not until Feb- 
ruary 8th that Mr. Gill, the astronomer royal 
at the Cape of Good Hope, obtained the first 
view of the nucleifs, which he describes as ‘‘a 
very poor affair—a faint, nebulous thing, en- 
tirely unworthy of so fine atrain.’’ Its path, 
moreover, was such as to present peculiar 
difficulties to the orbit computors, leading to 
extreme discordance between their results, as 
compared with each other and the subse 
quent facts. The later observations have, 
however, settled everything ; and the comet Is 
now quietly receding, hidden in the evening 
twilight and faint even in the telescope. A 
new comet, discovered at Ann Arbor, on the 
6th inst., may, perhaps, give the Northern 
Hemisphere a spectacle in a few weeks. It is 
as yet very small and faint; but it is already 
completely formed, with a star-like nucleus 
and an elegant little tail, some 5 minutes long 
—aperfect miniature of the finest comets. It is 
at present (April 15th) in the Constellation of 
the Camelopard, about 12° west of and above 
the Pole Star, moving less than a degree a day 
down toward the sun, and there is no reason 
yet apparent why it may not turn out a large 
and brilliant affair by and by. It, however, is 
too early to assert with any confidence that 
such will certainly be the case. 


...-Inthe forests of the St. Croix and the Vir- 
gin Islands Baron Eggers notes that no one 
species prevails in any particular tract, as with 
us; but that a few each of a number of 
species will mix altogether and form the 
group, even tothe mixing together of ever- 
green-leaved and deciduous kinds. Those 
which can stand heavy evaporating forces 
remain evergreen, while those which seem to 
lose their moisture freely become deciduous. 
A remarkable fact is that the evergreen- 
leaved trees have no regular time of bloom- 
ing; but they bloom only once a year, what- 
ever that time may chance tobe. The decid- 
uous trees drop their leaves about January, 
and start into leaf again about April. They 
flower at this season without leaves. During 
the summer, when the moisture becomes 
copious, they make a vigorous growth, and 
then flower again. It is at this time that the 
evergreens generally flower. The evergreens 
are of the broad-leaved families, no coniferre 
or allied plants being indigenous there. 


--+-It was reported in some of the paperg 
that an “‘Intra-mercurial planet’ was seen 
during the eclipse of Jan. 11th ia California. 
This turns out to be s mistake, and it does not 
appear very clearly how it originated. None 
of the observers saw anything of the kind. 
Possibly some person not an astronomer may 
have seen Mercury or one of the stars in 
Sagittarius near the sun at that time. 


.-»-The French Academy of Sciences have 
awarded to Dr. Peters, of Hamilton College 
the Lalande prize for the discovery of 43 aster- 
oids, eight of them in 1879. 


For the present, at least, how- i 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


Missions, 

Tux April number of the Missionary Rec- 
ord of the Church of Scotland devotes several 
pages to accounts of the progress of the work 
of the Church among the Jews, which is very 
extensive. Five stations and one sub-station 
are maintained at Constantinople, Smyrna, 
Alexandria, Beirfit, Salonica, at which there 
are five ordained missionaries, with seventeen 
or eighteen male and\female teachers, colpor- 
teurs, and evangelists. The past year has 
been one of much encouragement. The Jews 
seem to be awakening to a spirit of inquiry into 
Christianity. At Smyrna the attendance on 
the weekly meetings for the study of the 
prophecies increased, until it reached on sev- 
eral occasions to upward of 100. One week 
there were 119 present, probably the largest 
number of Jews who ever attended a mission- 
ary meeting in Turkey. Many Jews visit the 
missionary, and many are under regular in- 
struction as professed inquirers. The schools 
at the various stations have also been well 
filled. The Record says the greatest obstacles to 
be met in Jewish missions is not the obstinate 
belief of that people, but the ipdifference of 
the Church at home. ‘“ The excuses for the 
neglect of the evangelization of the Jews will 
not stand the test of history or Scripture. 
Their conversion has not been found imprac- 
ticable. The testimony of those who have 
studied the subject is that the success of 
Jewish missions, since the beginning of the 
century, when the work was fairly entered on, 
has been, at least, as great as that of missions 
tothe heathen. Even in our own small staff 
six agents are converted Jews.” Missions 
among the Jews in Turkey were begun up- 
ward of thirty years ago. Since then thou- 
sands of Jewish children have been educated 
in the schools, and the day of reproach to girls 
for learning to read has passed and they form 
the great majority of the scholars. In this 
period the Judwo-Spanish Bible has been pre- 
pared and published and much Christian 
literature circulated. 





...-Encouraging news continues to come 
from Bishop Crowther’s mission on the Niger. 
The station at Bonny, which was founded 
fourteen years ago and which for some years 
past has encountered opposition and severe 
persecution, now is becomea bethel. Arch- 
deacon Crowther says the voice of prayer is 
heard in nearly every house, night and morn- 
ing. Several persons bave been baptized and 
there are over 200 candidates for the sacra- 
ment. King Ockiya, of Brass, who relin- 
quished his idols three years ago, but did not 
give up his numerous wives or ask for baptism, 
has died recently. Shortly before he died he 
announced his determination to be the hus- 
band of one wife and to prepare for baptism. 
He died calling upon the name of Christ. In 
his last days his old priest sought to induce 
him to return to idol worship ; but he was kept 
steadfast through the labors of a Christian 
woman in his household who attended him. 


.... The Church of Scotland Mission at Blan- 
tyre, onthe Shiré River, Africa, has opened an- 
other station. The new station is at Zomba, on 
the West side of the Shiré River. It is a very 
elevated and secure spot, where thieves could 
be barred out. The station ison the borders 
of Chemlumbe and Malemia, whose respective 
chiefs are hostile to each other. The design 
is to reach both tribes. The neighborhood is 
quite a populous one and 4,000 people have 
asked the missionaries to become their pro- 
tectors. The Arabs carry on their nefarious 
trade between Blantyre and Zomba, and fre- 
quently kidnap people from the latter place, to 
fill out their gangs. Refugees are almost con- 
stantly coming in at Blantyre, but none are 
received at Zomba. A school has been opened 
at Zomba, and it has forty scholars. The peo- 
ple are very attentive to the preacher and sit 
a long time, unwearied. 

....The sixty-first annual report of the 
Methodist Missionary Society contains one 
new feature—that is, the average contribution 
per member in the various conferences for the 
mission cause. It is quite surprising to see 
that not in a single case does the average rise 
toadollar per member. The highest average 
is 98 cents, which is credited to the Southern 
German Conference, while the next highest, 
87 cents belongs to the East German Confer- 
ence. The conferences which have grown out 
of home missionary work, at a comparatively 
recent date, are the banner conferences in the 
missionary cause so far as the average contri- 
bution per member is concerned. 


....The American Board has published a 
fine large map, suitable for churches and Sun- 
day-schools, of Central and South Africa. 
The map is made from the best and latest 
sources and it shows at a glance the locations 
of the great missions in Central Africa. We 
are surprised to learn that it can be furnished 
for 75 cents on good paper, or $1.25 on cloth. 
We have acopy hanging on the wall in our 
editorial rooms, and frequently refer to It. 





F ebbtes. 


Wirs lovers every day is a read letter day. 


..--A hotel-keeper who steals egg says that 
he only poaches them. 





....Flies work from sun to sun; but the 
mosquito’s work is never done. 


....-Eggs are not foundin the hatchways, 
nor beefsteak in the bulwarks. 


...-Musicians should not drink. They might 
get into the habit of wanting to rest at every 
bar. 

.... Professor in English Literature: ‘I will 
now show you some exceptional feet. Mr. 
8——, will you please come forward ?” 


..--The difference betweep a sailor and a 
pugilist is that one is lashed to the mast and 
the other mashed to the last, or ought to be. 


....Séelf-made Man (examining school, of 
which he isa manager): ‘‘ Now, boy, what’s 
the capital of ’Olland?” Boy: ‘“ An ‘H,’ sir.” 


...“‘Sam, why are lawyers like fishes?” I 
don’t meddle wid de subjec‘ Pomp.”” ‘Why, 
don’t you see? Cause dey am so fond ob 
debate.” 


....Why is a lawyer who is conducting a 
disputed will case like a trapeze performer in 
acircus? Because he flies through the heir 
with the greatest of fees. 


...-The right kind of a boy with a pea- 
shooter can take a man’s mind off his busi- 
ness troubles and politics quicker than any- 
thing else in this bleak, cold world. 


....-An Old Granger, whose pigs escape from 
the stye and get into the yard about once a 
day, says he can’t persuade the animals that 
the “‘ pen is mightier than the sward.”’ 


.. With tender meaning in his eye: 
“If you love me as I love you,” 
Said Mr. Boyle to Miss Frye, 
‘“* The priest shall straight unite usstew.” 


....A Southern paper has an article headed 
“Facts about Beavers and how to Catch 
Them.”’ This will be interesting reading for 
people whose beavers blow off and lead them 
an exasperating chase on windy days. 


....When a man is standing with one foot 
on a truck and the other on a case on the 
sidewalk, and the horse suddenly starts, and 
causes him to open like a pair of shears, the 
rapidity with which he can’t decide what to 
do is one of the most insoluble phenomena of 
buman nature. 


..+.‘' What shall we do with the Indians?” 
asks Secretary Schurz. Dowiththem? Why, 
man, make telegraph poles of them; grind 
them up for mince pies; make light-houses of 
them, Charley; anything you please, in fact. 
But the Indians have a way of sitting up all 
night, and scalping the army, and such like; 
so you needn’t worry. It isn’t likely that any 
will be captured for several years. 


....Once upon a timea certain man got mad 
at the editor and stopped his paper. The next 
week he sold hiscorn at four cents below the 
market price. Then his property was sold for 
taxes, because he didn’t read the sheriff's 
sales. He was arrested and fined $8 for going 
hunting on Sunday, simply because he didn’t 
know it was Sunday; and he paid $300 for a lot 
of forged notes, that had been advertised two 
weeks and the public cautioned not to nego- 
tiate them. He then paid a big Irishman, with 
a foot like a forge-hammer, to kick him all the 
way to the newspaper office, where he paid 
four years’ subscription in advance and made 
the editor sign an agreement to knock him 
down and rob him if he ever ordered his 
paper stopped again. Such is life without a 
newspaper. 


.. Felis sedit by a hole, 
Intenta she cum omni soul— 
Prendere rats, 
Mice cucurrerunt over the floor, 
In numero duo tres or more— 
Obliti cats. 


Felis viewed them oculis, 

I'll have them, inquit she, I guess— 
Dum ludunt; 

Crept illa tunc toward the group, 

Habebo, dixit, good rat-soup— 
Pingues sunt. 


Mice continued all to play 
Intenti ludo frisked they 
, Gaudenter ; 
Tune rushed the felis into them, 
Et tore them omnes limb from limb— 
Violenter. 


MORAL, 

Mures omnes nunc be shy, 

Et aurem prebite mibi— 
Benigne, 

Sic hoc facietis, ‘‘ verbum sat,” 

Avoid a horrible big Tom cat— 
Studiose! 
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Miter. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pubd- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
Sor further notice. 


BENJAMIN DISRAELI.* 





THERE is no more interesting or enig- 
matical personage in modern political his- 
tory than the Premier of England, the 
‘*study” of whom, by Brandes, we have 
placed at the foot of this column. Branded 
asa charlatan mountebank, extolled as a 
beneficent statesman, ridiculed as a writer 
of silly novels, praised as a literary genius, 
characterized as a turncoat and as the 
devotee of an idea, denounced as the de- 
grader and horored as the saviour of 
England's good name—after forty years of 
political life, opinions of him in Europe 
and this country seem to be now as hope- 
lessly discordant as ever. It is true of all 
prominent politicians that they ure held in 
different estimation by different people- 
This is neces<arily the case, because their 
position requires them to ally themselves 
with or to oppose the passions and preju- 
dices of different groups of the community. 
To this is to be added the obvious fact that 
no man can be understood thoroughly till 
some time after his death, when the results 
of his acts have had time to show them- 
selves, and when the world has had oppor- 
tunity of insight into his inner nature and 
spirit impossible during his lifetime. Men 
will, of course, form opinions during the 
man’s life, and to certain extent these 
opinions, based on a certainly known facts, 
may be correct; but experience teaches us 
that we must wait long for the final sum- 
ming up. Doubtless, Cicero supposed that 
he understood Cesar, and even Louis XIII 
may have fancied that he had taken the 
measure of Richelieu; but we know that 
they were mistaken, and that we are only 
beginning now to comprehend these great 
men, At the bottom of it all lies the deeper 
fact that the man does not comprehend 
himself. There are tendencies, principles 
in his mind that he does not completely 
analyze and isolate, though they may con 
trol his whole career. While, therefore, 
on some points we are obliged to pass 
immediate judgment, it is wise for us 
to refrain from supposing that we have 
said the last word about a living man. 
In the case of the Earl of Beacons- 
field, there is another consideration: his ups 
and downs have been so numerous; he has 
been at times so completely endorsed, 
at times so completely rejected by 
the English people, that it would not be 
complimentary to them to regard him 
either as the essence of political wisdom 
and honesty or as the embodiment of 
political chicanery. “ 

Is he an unprincipled turncoat? With- 
out crediting him with complete faith- 
fulness to principle, we think that this 
question must be answered in the nega. 
tive. It is a pleasing and effective pecu 
liarity of Brandes’s book that it gocs 
to Disraeli’s novels for psychological in- 
sight into the man, These novels are all, 
with the exception of “‘ Henrietta Tem- 
ple” and partially of ‘‘ Lothair,” political; 
and the author not only puts his own 
ideas into the mouths of his characters, 
but sometimes steps out from behind the 
curtain to speak in his own person. This 
is a fault in the novelist; but it helps us to 
understand the man. The novels, from 
‘Vivian Gray,” 1826, to ‘“‘ Tancged,” 1847, 
give a commentary on his political career. 
They exhibit his real convictions and pur- 
poses, which may be more or less obscured 
by the chances of political warfare. It 
would seem to be fair to say, from a study 
of his political and literary works, that he 
has all his life been a Tory. A Tory, that 
is to say, in his sense of the word—namely, 
one who advocates an alliance between the 
crown and the people in the government of 
the country. Of course, he was not com- 
pletely affone with either of the two exist- 
ing parties. The Whigs and the Tories 
were both oligarchical; the former dis- 
posed to grant privileges to the people 
through and under the control of the aris- 
tocracy, the latter preferring the old feudal 


* LorD BEACONSFIELD. A study. By Gzonce Branpus, 
Authorized translation by Mus. Gzorer Sturen. New 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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system. Both wished to subordinate the 
Crown to the Nobility. Disraeli, on the 
contrary, wished to subordinate the nobles 
to the crown, and to make the latter the 
guardian of popular rights—a sort of be- 
neficent, paternal despotism, modified by 
English ideas of freedom. This theory, 
hinted at in his earlier productions, is 
brought forward clearly in his ‘‘ Trilogy”— 
“‘Coningsby,” ‘‘ Sybil,” and ‘‘ Tancred”— 
and has been carried out, as far as was possi- 
ble, in his recent administration. On minor 
points he shifted his ground with surpris- 
ing agility. He began his political life as a 
Radical Reformer, he was the friend and 
then the enemy of O’Connell, the partisan 
and the scourge of Peel, the bitter opponent 
of the disestablishment of the Irish Protest- 
ant Church, and the author of the most 
sweeping Reform bill in English history; 
but, through all his changes of position, we 
can see that he holds to his central article 
of faith, and it is allowable to suppose that 
he regarded these shiftings as only adapt- 
ations in unessentials to popular views in 
order to carry his main point. He may 
have said and done silly things, and he may 
have been eager for power and willing to 
do unworthy things to gain it; but there is 
still this consistency in his career. It is a 
consistency, indeed, different from that of 
Mr. Gladstone, who passed gradually from 
the Conservative side to the Liberal—less 
frank and candid, rather tortuous and 
slippery; yet of such sort as not to forbid 
our believing in his honesty. p 

It is too soon as yet to judge of his 
foreign and domestic policy. He has not 
been permitted to finish his plans and 
their results are not yet apparent. It is 
said, on the one hand, that he has raised 
the English name to honor abroad, where 
Gladstone had brought it into contempt; 
and, on the other, that his braggadocio has 
only imposed for a while on foreign nations, 
without bringing England any real gain, 
except the doubtful one of Cyprus. His 
idea of making England an Asiatic power 
is called a fantastical Hebrew trick, or it is 
extolled as the perfection of wisdom. His 
bringing Indian troops to the Mediterranean 
was denounced as wicked theatrical clap- 
trap, and admired as_ keen strategy. 
At home, while Gladstone diminished the 
national debt, Beaconsfield has increased it; 
but that is not a very important considera- 
tion, under the circumstances. A candid 
view of affairs would seem to show that 
neither of these two statesmen is perfect, 
and neither is without ideas. If Glad- 
stone confined himself too much to the 
development of the nation’s internal 
resources, and neglected the foreign rela- 
tions, Disraeli may have cultivated the 
latter at the expense of the former. The 
men have sinned in opposite directions. 
The nation has tired first of one, and then 
of the other. It seems a pity that there is 
not some third man who could unite the 
goed points of the rival policies, who could 
be watchful of England’s dignity and inter- 
ests abroad, while he gave attention to 
domestic affairs. That Disraeli is not 
incapable of doing this last is shown by his 
career as Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
which position he always showed himself 
eminently efficient, his budget one year 
calling forth the commendation even of his 
bitterest political adversaries. And that 
England’s foreign relations suffered under 
Mr. Gladstone seems to be generally ad- 
mitted. It is, no doubt, an admirable thing 
tocultivate peacefulindustry ; but, if anation 
is to exercise any influence for good, in the 
present international relations, it must pre- 
serve its independence and back its asser- 
tions with physical force. As well attempt 
to govern society by moral suasion as na- 
tions by industrious withdrawal from affairs. 
An international police is as necessary as a 
municipal one. 


The gravest charge brought against Lord 
Beaconsfield is that which has been pointed, 
with such cutting sarcasm and irony, by the 
editor of the Daily News in the Fortnightly 
Review for 1878—that his whole public ca- 
reer has tended to make the nation un- 
moral, to eliminate the element of morality 
from the conduct of public affairs. The 
question that this charge brings up is as 
bread and deep as it is serious. The “‘ his- 
tory of the morality of statecraft” may 
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ethics. What makes a statesman moral? 
What exactly is the ethical difference be- 
tween Bismarck’s elevation of William and 
Beaconsfield’s elevation of Victoria to an 
imperial throne, and how does the Crimean 
War, into which a Whig ministry “ drift- 
ed,” for the protection of Turkey, stand 
related morally to the late Russo-Turkish 
War, into which a Tory ministry did not 
drift? It is a question too serious to be 
solved by a sneer. 

Brandes has very little to say about Lord 
Beaconsfield’s religious opinions. Perhaps 
he never defined them clearly to himself. 
Christianity he held to be ‘‘Judaism for 
the people,” and he was fond of contrast- 
ing the ‘‘Semitic,” or religious idea, with 
the ‘‘ Hellenic,” or heathen-artistic, in a 
hazy way. But, though Beaconsfield was 
an undoubted Christian, having been mace 
one by the poet, Samuel Rogers, at twelve 
years of age, itis certain that many people 
in England cannot forget that he is a Jew 
and cannot believe that he can be English. 
Even Mr. Gladstone flung it at him that he 
was a ‘‘ foreigner, without a drop of En- 
glish blood in his veins.” Mr. Gladstone 
did not mean by this to intimate that all 
earthly excellence was confined to the En- 
glish nation. He would probably admit 
that deserving persons had seen the light 
elsewhere; but he meant that only English- 
men should govern England—foreigners 
could not understand her. Others have 
said that the Tory Premier wanted to fasten 
on England that Venetian oligarchy under 
which his ancestors had lived and to realize 
fisdreams of an Oriental despotism. If 
he were, indeed, convicted of being un- 
English, that would surely damn him 
politically; but the remarkable fact is that 
he has been accepted as leader by the Tory 
wing of the ‘‘ proudest aristocracy of the 
world.” And Brandes points out that he 
set himself to be English; and, indeed, dif- 
fered from his distinguished rival in this, 
that, while the latter was controlled by gen- 
eral principles of equity and progress, the 
former took the history and customs of 
England as his guide, and asked, not what 
was the best conceivable, but what was the 
best that English character and customs 
permitted. It seems to us that there is’a 
grain of truth inthe attempt of the Fort- 
nightly Reviewer to explain Disraeli’s charac- 
ter from his Jewish lineage and his Vene- 
tian ancestry. There is an Oriental fire 
and flash in the man, and a fondness for 
power and patrician surroundings; but it 
is an exaggeration to say that he never 
cared for England except as an instrument 
of his ambition. 

Brandes, in reply to the question whether 
Lord Beaconsfield is to be considered a 
great man, says that he is not great in the 
higher and precise sense of that word, 
since he is not of those who have a religion 
of ideas and unselfishly consecrate their 
lives to propagating the truths they have 
perceived; but that he is a man of great 
talent and ability. This moderate opinion 
most outsiders will probably subscribe. 
Beyond doubt, the Premier has accom. 
plished much, and the novelist has achieved 
a wellearned reputation. But it is all 
ephemeral. His name will hardly be linked 
with that of any great idea. He has no 
self-sacrificing passion, no broad philoso- 
phy. He is shrewd and adroit; but his 
wisdom is always selfish and narrow, 
bounded by his own immediate belongings. 
Brandes points out that he was wanting 
in the scientific spirit. 


‘‘He has always been ignorant of the 
great idea of evolution—the common cen- 
tral idea of philosophy and natural science 
in the nineteenth century. . . How 
much he was in earnest with these parodies 
of the doctrine of evolution appears from 
his well-known speech at Oxford, in 1864, 
in which he expressed himself, with the 
strongest emphasis, against ‘ the most mod- 
ern scientific school,’ and even made him- 
self ridiculous by summing up the scientific 
discussions of that time as follows: ‘The 
question is: Is man an ape or an angel? 
My lord, I am on the side of the angel.’” 


We should like, if we had space, to notice 
Brandes’s remarks on Beaconsfield’s re- 
lation to his own race. We can only com- 
mend it to the careful attention of our read- 
ers. The work under consideration will 
be found to abound in suggestive remark, 
keen analysis and genial description, 
and to help to the understanding of more 





form a chapter in some future treatise on 


than its subject. 
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Tae April number -of ‘the Contemporary 
Review, besides. other matter of interest, in- 
cluding an incistve anti-Bismarck article, by 
“ Scrutator,”’ anda charming ‘‘ Spring Carol,” 
by Alfred Austin, has the study of ‘‘ The Gene- 
alogies between Adam and the Deluge,” by 
Francois Lenormant, that deserves the atten- 
tion of all biblical students. Critics are now 
generally agreed that these genealogies are 
the late Hebraized form of very old legends, 
probably going back to primitive Shemitic or 
Turanian myths; but they have differed great- 
ly in the explanations of the details. Lenor- 
mant properly remarks that the inspired writer 
has transformed the old legends in the inter- 
ests of morality and religion—the stories of 
Cain and Lamek are directed against murder 
and polygamy; Seth and Noah are made to 
represent religious movements ; and through- 
out, it may be added, the ideas of the later 
Israelitism are transferred to these early 
times. But what are these names? Whence 
dothey come and what do they mean? Lenor- 
mant, though in one place he denies that 
the two lists in Gen. fv and v—the 
Cainite and the Enoshite, or Sethite— 
can be taken for two variations of the same 
tradition, afterward virtually admits that they 
have been formed by the systematic doubling 
of a single primitive list ; in fact, the similarity 
between the names is so great that we can 
hardly come to any other conclusion. What 
was this “‘ primitive list,’’ common to all the 
Shemitic peoples and possibly derived by them 
from some other people? Was it theogonic 
orethnic, or a mixture of both? The “ Re- 
viewer’? approves one of Goldziher’s solar 
myths. He thinks that the female Cainite 
names Adah and Zillah, ‘‘beauty” and 
“shade,” represented day and night, light 
and darkness, placed on either side of the 
“destroyer,” or “robust young man,” 
Lamek ; though, in the Genesis narrative, the 
story has to do with men and women, 
and assumes a purely moral, historical 
character. In Lamek’s three sons, Yabal, 
Yubal, Tubal, he sees not deities, and 
especially not castes; but—as only two 
separate developments, the pastoral and 
the artistic are represented by the three names 
—races, namely, the pre-Canaanite inhabitants 
of Palestine, the Emim, Zamzummin, ete., 
mentioned in the Bible, and the pre-Shemitic 
people of the Euphrates region ; the Accadians, 
Protomedians, etc., neither of which races, he 
remarks, is mentioned in the tenth chapter of 
Genesis. As to the lists of patriarchs, after 
calling attention to the almost universal 
occurrence of the numbers ten and seven in 
the earliest mythical list of nations, ‘ Re- 
viewer’’ gives an account of the calendarial 
system of the Chaldxo-Babylonians, and en- 
deavors to show that our Genesis-list, like the 
Babylonian pantheon, corresponds to the 
order of the months. Starting with the 
eleventh month, according to the statement of 
classical authors, for the Deluge, zodiacal 
sign Aquarius, we have the second month, 
the Bull, for the creation of man and the first 
antediluvian reign, and the ninth month, the 
Archer, consecrated to the Babylonian war- 
deity, Nergal, corresponding to the eighth 
Hebrew patriarch, whose name is appropriately 
Methushelach, “the man with the arrow, the 
Archer.” The last accordance seems striking, 
and itis not the only one. But the facts are 
pot yet well known enough to enable us to 
speak with confidence. Lenormant’s article is 
avaluable contribution to the matter, and it 
may be fairly said that he has established 
@ probability for the Chaldzo-Babylonian 
origin of our Genesis-list. Hanoch, or Enoch, 
he connects with the period of revolution of 
the sun, which the ancient Chaldeans reckoned 
at 365 days; and he finds, with not great 
probability, a symbolical significance in the 
figures of his life, 162, 65,300. From this old 
mythical material the inspired writers have 
worked up for usa series of beautiful and im- 
pressive lessons of human lives, prominent 
among which is that of the deity, or mythical 
hero, doubtless a solar personage, whom we 
call Enoch, who ‘‘walked with God.” 


...-From the Catholic Publication Society, 
New York, we have an interesting book from 
Bishop J. L. Spalding, of Peoria—The Religious 
Mission of the Irish People, and Catholic Coloniza- 
tion, The Irish Catholic Colonization Society, 
with a capital of one hundred thousand dol- 
lars, has already planted colonies in Minnesota, 
and the Bishop -writes to urge on this work of 
getting the Irish population out of the cities, 
into the country. We should be glad to see 
the experiment tried, though we are not san- 
guine as to the results. We would make no 
rash judgments about national character. We 
know that the Irish in Ireland have had much 
to contend with ; but, in spite of the thrift of 
the half-Keltic French, we do not expect Irish 
to succeed as agriculturists. But we shall be 
very glad to see them succeed. Naturally the 
Bishop treats this colonization movement 
from an ecclesiastical point of view. He thinks 
it will help to establish the Roman Church in 






America, and that this Church is the bearer of 
the true Christianity. We do not share these 
opinions. We are glad to think that this 
Church has done good, and we trust it will 
do more, in spite of its essentially obstructive 
character; but it will show ite chief wisdom 
in throwing off its mediswval traditions. Nor 
can we think it probable that the agricultural- 
ized Lrish will do much for the Church of 
Rome. They are more likely to be Protestant- 
ized themselves. In any case, this colonization 
scheme is of interest to all citizens, The Bish- 
op’s book, though ecclesiastically and scien- 
tifically narrow, has some valuable informa- 
tion and much good remark. There are added 
the author’s articles on English rule in Ireland, 
reprinted from the Catholic World. A dif- 
ferent sort of book on Ireland comes to us 
from Roberts Brothers, Boston—Realities of 
Trish Life, by W. Stuart Trench—a number of 
short stories, fliustrating Irish life and charac- 
ter. Mr. Trench, as agent for several wealthy 
proprietors, had opportunity of knowing the 
people. The tales, he says, are of real life, 
and he believes that Ireland is not altogether 
unmanageable. It is worth while to mention 
that Mr. Trench, when he was asked to take 
the agency of Lord Bath’s estate in the Coun- 
ty Monaghan, made the special condition that 
he should not be required to eject any tenant 
without being at liberty to provide for him, by 
emigration or otherwise, at the landlord’s 
expense. The author is a relative of the 
Archbishop of Dublin and seems to be a man 
of sense. From Rev. Geo. C. Lorimer, of 
Chicago, we have Week-day Lecture-room Talks 
on Conversion. Messrs. Goodman & Dickerson 
are the publishers. It might be well for our 
clergymen sometimes to print their week-day 
lectures, in which there is often more instrue- 
tion than in the Sunday sermons. 


....The Homiletic Quarterly, published by N. 
Tibbals & Sons, New York, may be recom- 
mended to pastors, Sunday-school teachers, 
and other students of the Bible, witha word 
of reservation. It has some excellent features. 
It is much in its favor that it is internatioual 
and undenominational. It will help to broaden 
young men’s ideas to have the views of men of 
different religious sects and of different na- 
tional cultures put side by side. Then, so 
much of it as is strictly exegetical will be in- 
structive as to methods of"biblical exposition. 
There is, besides, much good devotional 
thought in it, as in the article on prayer in 
the April number, and frequently in the ‘‘Ser- 
monic Outlines.” Add to this that it is 
cheap. Two dollars for between 500 and 600 
well-printed pages during the year is not a 
great price. We wish we could commend it 
without reserve ; but we are forced to say that 
it is often exegetically and critically unpre- 
cise and unsound, and its method is more 
hurtful than its results. Take a small ex- 
ample in this April number, where, on p. 253, 
it is said of King Josiah that “it is probable 
that the bias of his mind toward religion was 
due to maternal training,’’ for which there is 
not the slightest ground, beyond the general 
supposition that every boy is affected by his 
mother. A similar remark might be made 
about Manasseh or Nebuchadnezzar. This, 
however, is comparatively a slight matter, 
except that it shows lack of the spirit of scien- 
tific exegesis; which spirit is shown more 
fully in the writer’s entire failure to penetrate 
into the spirit of Josiah’s times. Hespeaks of 
the young king as if he were a Sunday-school 
boy of the nineteenth century of our era. 
Again, in the opening article, on the Book of 
Judges, we find a section headed *‘The Defeat 
of Midian, a Type of the Overthrow of Satan’s 
Kingdom”; but we are not informed what is 
meant by ‘‘type.”” Throughout, with a very 
few exceptions, we find little acquaintance 
with habits of exact grammatical and histor- 
ical research, and we regret that a publication 
in some respects excellent should be 60 defect- 
ive in thts important point. It is the only 
periodical of the sort, so far as we know, in 
this country, and we are unwilling that our 
young men should be fed on this food. We 
should rejoice to see the Quarterly breathing 
the spirit of broad and devout learning. We 
must add an oft-repeated caution about the 
‘‘Sermonic Outlines’’: Study them, if you 
choose ; but don’t preach them. 








...eThe Messrs. Appleton give us two vol- 
umes of translations from the French in their 
“New Handy-Volume Series.” The novelists 
are rapidly appropriating the treasures of 
Egypt for their purposes. Besides Kismet 
and Ebers’s popular stories, we have here two 
pictures dealing with Egyptian matters in 
different ways. The Return of the Princess, by 
Jacques Vincent, is the story of a young 
Egyptian girl of nobie birth, educated in En- 
gland, brought back to her native land, and 
subjected to harem-life, The description of 
the conflict between the old and young Egyp- 
tian parties in Cairo is excellent. <A Stroke of 
Diplomacy, by Victor Cherbuliez (the author’s 
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cheat, bathed fn humor and sparkling with | and Abyssinian blood and are ignorant and 


wit. The story turns on the love affair of an 
ardent young Egyptologist, and the author 
has made himself acquainted with some promi 
nent points of modern research, which he 
introduces jin a very droll way. Both these 
little books are worth reading. In 
Mademoiselle de Mersac,a number of Harper's 
“Franklin Square Library,” we have one of 
those rare instances in which the reader is 
heartily obliged to the author for killing his 
heroine at the end. Indeed, it seems to us 
that he might have brought about a change 
tn the current of her affections. The omission 
of a few chapters, the addition of a few others, 
and M, de 8t. Luc might step into Barrington’s 
place. But the exigences of art—so the author 
thought—decreed otherwise. We submit, and 
are grateful for the picture, in Jeanne de 
Mersac, of a noble woman, large, simple, 
truthful, brave, self-forgetting in nature. It 
is one of the best of recent novels. 
We can also commend The Heart of It, by 
William Osborn Stoddard, one of Putnam's 
publications, It {s full of quaint remark and 
genuine good feeling and good sense. The 
author is devoted to brute psychology. A mule 
and a dog are prominent personages in the 
story. The incidents—ranging from mining 
and Indian-fighting in the West to the Island 
and police-fighting in New York—are interest- 
ing throughout 








«++.In the Lutheran Quarterly for April Prof- 
C A Hay, of the Theological Seminary, 
Gettysburg, Pa., has an instructive article on 
the pecullarities of the Codex Sinaiticus, point- 
ing out its proper and improper omissions, its 
abbreviations, and clerical and other errors. 
We are glad to see such independent study, 
and trust that Dr. Hay’s example will be fol- 
lowed by other New Testament students. We 
notice that he still assigns a high place to the 
Codex. Mr. J. A. Clutz has remarks on what 
Goldwin Smith has lately been saying on the 
decay of faith. We have no sympathy with 
Professor Smith’s pessimism; we do not believe 
in his black-colored pictures of the future, and 
do not see that such talk does any good. We 
have as little sympathy with those well-mean- 
ing apologists who wish to harmonize biblical 
science and modern science. The biblical 
revelation of religious truth is independent of 
ancleut ideas of astronomy, and the religion 
of Christ has vitality enough to survive any 
modification of the evangelical accounts that 
historical and critical science may occasion. 
Formerly the retention of Jno. v, 7 as genuine 
was regarded as a matter of life and death. 
Now it is universally abandoned, and nobody 
misses it. The most conservative Christian 
echolars are calmly considering tbe probability 
of the loss of Mark xvi, 9—20 from the Gospel 
history, and no greater harm can come to 
Christianity from the freest scientific handling 
of thetext. Instead of his Cassandra vaticina- 
tions, we could wish that Prof Smith would 
devote himself to the study of the Gospels, 
and let the world have the benefit of his learn- 
ing and thought. 


-eeeln the Baptist Review for the present 


quarter we votice, among other articles, a trans- 
lation of Harnack’s article on the Muratorian 
Fragment. We are glad to see this, and we hope 
that Mr. Morton will be led to give independ 
ent study to the matter, and to communicate 
the results of his researches. Professor Gould, 
of Newton Theological Institution, has a 
thoughtful examination of Paul's doctrine of 
sin, and vigorously and we think successfully 
opposes the idea of imputation. Dr. J. L. 
Burrows, of Louisville, writes in a gental spirit 
of the increasing harmony on essential doctrines 
among Evangelical Christians. But the gem 
and crown of the number is the article on 


* The Rock that Followed Them,” by Rev. H. 
A. Sawtelle, D.D., pastor in Chelsea, Mass., 
which maintains “‘ that the rock which Moses 
amote at Meribah, in Horeb, in the sight of the 
elders, and from which the waters gushed out, 
literally followed or accompanied the children 
of Israel in their wilderness journeyings!”’ 
Shades of Rabbi and Rabban! Spareus! Such 
an article to-day!—it isinconceivable, but it is 
there. 


+eeeThe /*nn Monthly for April, besides the 
news of the vonth, contains the first of a 
series of articles on Saint Simon, by Edward 
Howland; a defense of Fitz-John Porter, by 
Col. Wm. C. Patterson; an anti-Grant article 
on the third term; and an interesting account of 
the Falashas, the Jews of Abyssinia, by the 
Rev. 8. Morais. The authorities on the Fala- 
shas are the work of the lamented Philoxene 
Luzzato, the fruit of bis self-sacrificing person- 
al observation, and the collection of prayers 
published by Joseph Halévy, obtained by him 
during his visit to the people, under the com- 
mission of the Alliance Isra¢lite Universelle, 
given in 1867. The Falashas hold a somewhat 
corrupt Alexandrian Mosaism. After much 
vile persecution at the hands of the Abyssin- 
fan Ch istians, they still maintain their nation- 
al separateness. They are of mixed Jewish 
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superstitious. Their copy of the Pentateuch is 
fn the Gees or Ethiopic language, and they 
know nothing of Hebrew. 


...-Inthe April number of the Southern Meth- 
odist Quarterly Review we have a sketch of the 
old Methodist worthy, Nicholas Snethen, 
who lived 1769—1845, was special friend of 
Bishop Asbury and a man of broad and earn- 
est thought ; the continuation of the transla- 
tion from Zeller on the development of mone- 
theism among the Greeks ; an interesting ac- 
count of the late venerable Lovick Pierce ; re- 
marks on Bishop Foster’s book “ Beyond the 
Grave"; an appreciative account, by President 
A. B. Stark, of Arnold’s“ Light of Asia’’; an 
article on conformity to law in the divine 
economy, by Dr. A. Means, in which he says, 
among other things, ‘‘ Physical laws are all 
abrogable at the divine pleasure’; a laudatory 
notice of Van Oosterzee’s “‘ Practical Theolo- 
gy’; a comparison of the Nicene, Athanasian, 
and Apostolic Creeds; and a sensible discus- 
sion of ‘‘Terminism,’’ the theory that draws a 
line tn each man’s life beyond which he can- 
not go and be saved. 


..We have received two books from the 
Orange Judd Company, of this city. The one 
on Practical Taxidermy and Home Decoration 
gives much interesting information about 
trapping and collecting animals, and prepar- 
ing their skins for mounting. Many useful 
hints for sportsmen may also be read. The 
other volume is entitled The Dogs of Great 
Britain, America, and other Countries. The 
matter {s condensed from “ Stonehenge,” by 
which name Mr. J. H. Walsh has been known 
for so many years, in both Europe and Amer- 
fea. The breeding, training, and management 
of dogs, in health and disease, are described 
with interest and the information is certainly 
trustworthy. The book is profusely {llus- 
trated. Lists are given of the prize dogs at 
the bench shows in this city for the last three 
years. 

.. The Catholic Presbyterian, edited by Prof. 
W. G. Blaikie and published by Nisbet, Lon- 
don, has a pleasant April number. Doctor 
Donald Fraser judges the ‘‘ Protestant out- 
look”’ to be encouraging; H. J. Wheatcroft 
gives a useful sketch of the Reformed Church 
in France from 1802 to 1872; Doctor Andrew 
Melville gives some account of Lenormant’s 
and Sayce’s researches in the early times of 
Chaldea; and there is other readable matter. 


..The April number of the Californian, 
besides the continuation of Gally’s story, 
‘‘Sand,”’ and several historical and literary 
facts, has an article on ‘‘The Ethics of Sui- 
cide,’’ by Albert Williams, in which suicide is 
on philosophical ethical grounds judged to be 
wrong. The line of thought and mode of in- 
quiry are different from an article on the same 
subject that appeared in the Popular Science 
Vonthl, a short while ago. 

.Vol. XIX of Scribner’s Monthly includes 
the six months ending with April. Every- 
body knows how excellent the Monthly is, how 
choice its articles, and how perfect its illus- 
trations. We only wish to call attention to 
the desirability of having in the family the 
numbers bound and preserved, as permanent 
accessions to the libraries of subscribers. The 
numbers are too good to read and throw 
away. 

....Mr. R. H. Stoddard, an edition of whose 
collected poems is soon to be issued, as an 
intelligent critic of poetry is unsurpassed by 
any other writer we know. His taste is ad- 
mirably sound and his acquaintance with the 
men and their books remarkably extensive. 
We have engaged him to write for us a num- 
ber of articles on various literary topics, the 
first of which we publish this week. 


.. The Southwestern Publishing House, of 
Nashville, Tenn., publishes a moral story en- 
titled Drifting, by W. W. Breese, M. D. Dr. 
Breese is trying to establish at Nashville a 
magazine of the nature of Scribner's. We wish 
him success. This story, Drifting, is not with- 
out interest and good suggestions to young 
men. 


..The Catholic World for May contains a 
fair amount of good literary and religious 
reading. It has a sharp hit at the ‘‘ New 
Christianity’ of Matthew Arnold and others, 
which it serenely looks on as the legitimate 
outcome of Protestantism, and it quotes 
Quatrefages against Darwin. 


..The Cumberland Presbyterian Quarterly 
for April contains articles on the Mosaic juris- 
prudence, against baptismal regeneration, on 
Paul’sethics, and on sanctification. The first is 
by the Hon. R. C. Ewing, of Texas. We are 
glad to see a lawyer treating the Hebrew code. 


..The XXIXth volume of the Fifth 
Series of the ever excellent Littell’s Living Age 
reaches us, containing the weekly issues for 
January, February, and March, 1880. It is 
thus a bound quarterly of the choicest variety 


of reading. 


LITERARY NEWS. 


Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, of this city, 
are bringing out a magnificent edition of 
Washington Irving’s Works, which they call 
the ‘Geoffrey Crayon” edition. It leaves 
nothing to be desired in literary and mechan- 
fecal execution. They will also publish imme- 
diately s monograph, by a well-known Repub. 
lican, entitled ‘‘ The Independent Movement 
in New York, as an Element in the Next Elec- 
tion and a Problem in Party Government.” 
They also announce, as the seventh volume of 
the *‘ Knickerbocker Novels,” “‘ Uncle Jack’s 
Executors,”” by a new author; and “The 
Metric System of Weights and Measures,”’ by 
D. Beach, Jr. 


Bernard Quaritch, London, announces as 
now ready a ‘‘ Bibliography of Printing, with 
Notes and Illustrations,” compiled by E. C. 
Bigmore and C. W. H. Wyman. Vol.I, AtoL. 
It is foolscap 4to, xii and 450 pp., with 116 
cuts of printers’ marks, facsimiles of block 
pete, ete. Half-morocco, price £12. 2s. 6d. 
ne 





BOCES OF TES WEEE. 


The Cambridge Bible er Seheste. The Gospel 
according to 8t. Ce wie Hoa, Notes, and 
Introdu =. a by Frederic: Farrar, ‘ss 
Canon of Westminster. Edited for the Syn: 
dics of the University Press. Cloth, 16mo, 
pp. 308. Cambridge: at the University — $110 

The Life and Words of Christ. Cunni 
Getkie, D.D. Two volumes one. loth, 

Svo, pp. xvi, 670. New York: D. Appleton & s 
and Growth of the Psalms. 
ae Murray, Associate Pro- 
fessor of the Shemitic at the 
Johns ve Regaine sy oth, 16mo, pp. 

vill, ew York : Charles Scribner’s Sons 1 50 


Discussions by Renta d Theology. ay oats 
P. Fisher, D.D., LL.D., fessor 
of Ecclesiastical story ta Ny "Yale College. 
Cloth, 8vo, pp. x, 555 800 

Hints to Self-educated Atntotors, & includin 

cal Preachers, Exhorters,and other C i. 


als of Religi Fon. - Me mg History 


an patreduction 

We Bishop Wm. L. Harris, D.D., LL. D., he 
+. Epteeo Church” Cloth, Jomo, 
209. New York: Phillips & Hunt......... 

The Teasey of iy ght, A ecieea on Dedue- 


tive Pay By hb K. Davis, Professor of 
the University ot _ Cloth, 
8vo, gh x, 316. New York: x & Bros.. 


History of Political Economy y ~ > B 
Jérime-Adolphe Blangui, successor to J 
Say in the Chair of Political Boomemy 
Conservatory of Arts and Trades (Co ge de 
France y Member of the Academy of Moral 
and ‘Poittical Sciences (Institut de France); 
Professor of History and Industrial Econo- 
my; and Director of the School of Commerce 

Trans ated from the fourth French 
edition ay 7 aes s- - Leonard. With Preface 
is. Cloth, 8vo, pp. xxxvill, 

500. Now York: G. P. Putnam's Sons........ 8 50 

Lectures on Social Questions. Competition, 
Communism, Coeeees.. & and the te -—— 
of Christianity to Socialis: By - 
lance, D.D. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 135. Siow York: 
Thomas whit taker 


Li 
world. ‘contehaae - of over 25, foo 





places. New edition. Thoro : revised, 
a sa greatly onterge heep, dto; 
. 2478. Philadelphia: J 


Lippincott & - 
“= of the Administration of John De wit, 
Grand Pension of Holland. By James 
Geddes. Vol. I, 1623-1654. Cloth, 8vo, pp. 
808. New York: Harper & Brothers.......... 
Studies of Irving. By Charles Dudley Warner, 
William Cullen Brvant, George Palmer Put- 
pam. Cloth, 1smo, pp. 159. New York: G. 
P. Putnam's 
F. Pentecost: Life, Labors, and Bible 
Studies. By Rev. P. C. Headle ey. author of 
“Evangelists in the Church,” ‘ osephine, a 
“ Lafayette,” “Women of the Bible,”’ ete., 
ete. -. poma. pp. 456. New York: 
James H. Harle........-sccccccccccsecssceceeees 1 50 
Reminiscences I Rev. wm. -Ellery Channin 
D.D. By Elizabeth Palmer Peabody. Ciot 
16mo, pp. ¥, 459. Boston: Roberts Brothers... 200 
Wiles Eitery Cha f His Opini Gentus, 
Character. A Discourse given at New- 





came in Patagonia. A isrcnarys Bx Ex 
loring Trip. By Rev. Titus Coan. ith a 
Ent roduction by Kev. Henry M. Field, DD. 
Cloth, 16mo, pp. xiv, 319. Now York: Dodd, 
RTE MRI, stddcinnenerseccasaensasene 125 
Alaska and Missions on the North Pacific Coast. 
Rev. Sheldon Jackson, D.D. Fuily tlins- 
yl =F 16mo, pp. ix, $27. Thesame.. 1 50 
Biste ne ofeth Margaret Lons- 
fale, Pr Test: the sixt! Brae in —= Goes, 
ph. 6mo, pp. : Robert 
t! 


Ropes | Wane wit C= Guemes Grant John 


20. "2 

a | ‘iro, 0 cae Smut PP. a4. Kew York : Sub: 

scription Boo the American 

News Co. Pach 
Woman's Work and Y worth in Girlhood, Maid- 
enbood, and Wif Illustrations of wo 
man's ————— duties, rights, position, in- 
uence, opportunities. 
With hints on self-culture and. chapters on 
the higher education and employment of 
women. W. H. Davenport Adams, author 
of “Dictionary of English Literature,” etc. 
Cloth, 16mo, pp. xx, 551. New York: Cas- 

sell, Petter, Galptm & Co...........ccseccssces 250 
Masterpieces of Literature. Being typ- 
teal selections o} British and American au- 


m 
wilt Swinton, author of “ Harper's lee 
on am Sin "and medallist Paris E 
Section, 1878. Wit + Cloth, 16mo, 
pp. xxxtii, 638. New Harper dy bern 
B SOMB. .... 2 oe eee eeeceee 1% 
on oth Oulnann. By J 
tuart Blackie sa — of Greek in the 
Dniversity - ar Printed without 
abridgmen’ I. K. Funk &Co.. 010 
Louiaions. Rint Burnett, author 
of Haren eee fer tar 
etc. essed iw 


The | om. 





weccccecess corccccgsteccscctcocossceses 1% 
ward, to the Hights of F. L. M. Cloth, 
Tams, pp. 76. Boston: &Co..... 


[April $2, 1880. 
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Franklin Square Library. 
A Novel. ml haar The same.... 015 


Essa: 
cisions, Card-Table Taik. ‘a 
dish,” ye ap Laws and ciples 
of Whi American edition, with an 
oom | 16mo, p pp. vi, 200. New 
York: Henry Holt & 1 








hoceemandienterneesesoose 00 
Franklin A Bright 
Episode By yer, Br Grant, « suthor of “ity 
eart’s in — mete. Now's York’: 
BB cccccosceccesevesecsccoocsccs ou 
The Land and the Books ov, Biblical 1 Tllustra- 
tions drawn from and Cu 
the Scenes and Reenery of the 1 Holy Land. 
Fouthera Fel Palestine and m. Wwil- 
— D.D., forty: _ om + 
— RT yria and Palestine. 140 Illus- 
ponege = d Maps. é Cloth, 8vo, pp. xx, 
ew Harper & Brothers. subscrip- 
Ec ce cccccccccccvesocevcosoccccesooccesecesccoce 700 
The Law of Holiness: an Exposition of the Ten 
Commandments, and also sho the rela- 
tion of the Decalogue to the M Universe 
and to the one. the v. EB. Davies, 
author of “He Leadeth Me,” ete. Clo 
16mo, pp. 126, 62. Reading, Mass.: Publish 
© author at ) rm. 0% 
The Hair: its Gone, Care, Diseases, and Treat- 
ment. C. Henri Leonard, M.A., M.D., pro- 
fessor of Medical and Surgical Diseases 
Women and Clinical G the 


engra’ Cloth, large 16mo, 
319. Detroit: C. Henri Leonard.......... 200 
Golden Ladder Series: ay ot ‘8 Miseion and Lit- 
tle City Home an 


arret. 
thews, Sg of the “Drayton Hail Series, ” 
Cloth, small 16mo, each pp. 800. New 
York: R Carter & Brothers bosesee qecccccccee 


ere 


American Book. Johnson, A 
tnd abbey. cl .. ng Tiches by 6, ba 
Boston : Oliver Ditson & Co..................4. 

Holden's Sacred he uste oe Choirs. 
Boards. 12 12 inches by 10. New York: Wm. A. 


a - ,: 4 ye ords ay Hugh Comwap. 





‘a 

2. Musical 2 Jest for the Young. By aoe Mey- 

+. er. 30 cts. May Flower. An y and 

Sernctice Duett for Piano. B Miron A. 
——One Go! 


Pest tea Gig. mrnaais 
a ‘ear Galo 
Reed. 35 cts. MRoston : O. Ditson & Co. 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
NOW READY. 


Tactnres on Social Questions. 


Co! ITION, COMMUNISM, CO-OPERATION, AND 
MOTE E RELATION ¢ oF Ci CHRIST IANITY TO 
By J. H. RYLANCE, D.D. 
1865 pp., 12mo. Cloth, 7 cents. Paper. 50 cents. 


*,* For sale at all Booksellers. Copies mailed upon 
receipt of price. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, 


2 and 3 Bible House, N. Y. 








NOW READY. 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


FOR MAY. 


CONTENTS. 
L big INTHLIROTOAL OUTLOOK OF THE AGE. 
IL. OF, Semis AS AQUINAS. Sonnets. Aubrey de 


Ill. THE MILITARY NOVEL. Rev. J. V. O'Connor 
IV, PLAC a CHRISTE SERVULIS. Rev. A. F. 


Hev 
FOLL BTIE. Fete O'Meara. 
vi — 1S OF Palas ATHOLIC CHURCH. Rev. 


F. Hew 
vil. Ex¢ LISH LIGHT LITERATURE. Arthur Mar- 
VItl. quar TREFAGES ON 738 HUMAN SPECIES. 


Commetine Oath M.D 
IX. QU AF Bewi CHRISTUM QUARITIS. Rev. 


A wit. 
X. MY RAID INTO MEXICO. Nugent Robinson. 
ri THE BENEDIC TINES. Rev. M. Kaeder, 0.8.8. 
. THE CHRISTIANITY. Right fev. } 


D.D 
XIII. AVE cane, Miss Edith W. Cook. 
xIv. CaTHOLic Solas TION. John MacCarthy. 
XV. NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
TERMS : $4 per year; 35 cents per number. 


NEW BOOKS. 
HE RELIGIOUS MISSION OF THE IRISH Faces, 
be Catholic Colonization. By the Right Rev. 
Span pene, a .D., Bishop of Peoria. vol, Fi 


$1. 

sTU SMHLING-BLOCKS made D Bh te Stones on the 
Road to the Catholic Faith. a: Javes J 
Moriarty, A.M. 1 vol., 12mo, net, § 

THE CHURCH OF THE PARABLES sand a true Spouse 
of the Suffering Saviour. By the Rev. JosePu Pr + 
CHENSKY J. Cloth, $1. 

FIVE- MINGTE. SERMONS. With the Epistles and 
Gospels for the Sundays throughout the Year. FR: 
the Paulist Fathers. 1 vol., 16mo, cloth, $1. 


SEVENTH EDITION OF 





Literature at Mt. St 5 Xie 
The onl ie of the kind | = the ay mate 


A book classes an 

PIIVATE, “CHARITIES, PU Gnie LANDS: 

LIC MONEY. Grants of land and se ethend mone) 

Catholic and non- Catholic institutions in New Yo: 
compared, ma = x — of Dexter C. Hawkir: 

last effort. 

THE C Heattents CHURG A IN THE UNITED STAT} > 
Its Rise. Relations with the Republic, Growth, anc 
Fature Prospects. By the Rev.1.T. Hecker. Sing!- 
copies, 10 cents. 


The Catholic Publication Society Company, 
LAWRENCE KEHOE, Manger, 
Ne. 9 Barclay Street, New York, N. ¥ 

CLEARANCE CATALOGUE (just ready 0’ 





Send postal for t best 0 
Rooks ever issu x. 


Lav DRIAT. 3 301 | Srashington 





R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 





For New Terms for 
1880 see page 26. 
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Conclusion of 60th Volume. 


HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


FOR MAY 


CONTAINS : 


THE PED 7 OF THE NORTE. By Henry J. 
VAN Dyke, J 


ILLUSTRATIONS.—Head of Navi 
Bert ng on the Prairie.—Map of d River Valley.— 
Buildings on the Dalrymple Farms (Third Section).— 
Having on the Dalrymple Farma.—Homestead Claim, 
Red River Valley.—Indian Tents.—View of Pembina 
fromthe Red River.—Mennonite Houses.—A Men 
nonite Interior.—Street View in. the ‘City of Winnt. 

teamboat Landing on the Red River.—“ Is 
ymestead, or Lake Winnipeg?” — Fort 
esiniboine Riv er.—Tail Piece. 


OLD CATSKILL By Henry Brace. 


Ir Aa JSTRATIONS.— Salisbury House, Leeds, New 
yo -Van Vechten’s House.—Sontheast ‘Roo 
Salishury House.—John Dubols’s Drive to Newburse. 
“ Sunday in Old Catskill.—Dinner at Cornelius Du- 
1018 s. 


ation, Red River.— 








MUSIC AND MUSICIANS IN ENGLAND.—II. By Mra, 
Joun LILLIE. 


ILLUSTRATIONS.—Georg Henschel's Studio. me 4 
Goldschmidt. — John Ella. — Sims H. 
Cowen. —Autograph MS. from Score o 
ham Ferry.”—Theo. Marzials. — Elizabeth: Philp.— 
A Musical Party in the Studto of Felix Moscheles. 

Mantel-Plece tn Studio of Felix Moscheles.— 
Charlotte Moscheles.—Choir in Westminster.—Ed- 
ward Lloyd. 


ON CHLORIS WALKINGE IN Ye SNOWE. A Porm. 
Ry Rorert HERRICK. 
With an Illustration. 


THE SHAD AND THE ALEWIFE. By James W. 
MILNER. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. — Blue Fish Chasing Shad.—Shad, 
Alewitve, Herring.—Fishing on the Frozen Lake.— 
The Slide.—The Dipping Wheel. — Fisherman's 
Knot. — Start with the Seine Boats. — The Sheave- 
Biock.—lToading the Net.—A Big Haul.—Gaffing a 
Sturgeon.—Dressing and Washing the Alewife.— 
Setting the Drift-Nets. 


HOME STUDIES 
Treat 


IN NATURE.—T. By Marky 


ILLUSTRATIONS.—Nest of Spider, with Tra 
—Myzcale Hentzii.—Tarantula of 
Menagerie—The Great Zycosa. 


p-Door. 
‘exas.—The Insect 


WHEN? A Poem. By A. T. L. 


THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART. 
With Fourteen IUustrations. 


“SALGAMA CONDITA.” 
W. CHAMPNEY. 


With Two Ilustrattons. 


A Story. By Mrs. Lizz 


WHITE WINGS. A 
Wrirnuram Biack. 
With an Ilivstration. 


YACHTING ROMANCE. By 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORM IN NEW YOBK. By Ep- 
WARD CARY. 


OUR BEGINNINGS. A Story. By ANGELINE TEAL. 


LOST. A Porm. By ALBRED H. Lovts. 


OUR NATIONAL GUARD. By Colonel H. M. Borers. 


MARY ANERLEY. A Novet. By R. D. Blackmore. 


TO A BLUEBIRD. A Porm. By Grorez P. GuERRIER. 


EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 


EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD, 


EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD, 
EDITOR'SDRAWER. __ 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS 
FOR 1880. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year... 
HARPER'S WEFEELY, _ ” 
HARPER'S RAZAR, a OF  Naenneebeasereie 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year.. 














HAnPat ‘s Bazan hiiiiaeeds Sore reer teas 
flanren’s WEERLY......, 7 00 
Hanren's Hager... 7 00 
ears ernovnees one Year.....ccccesse- 700 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York City, 


CROWD OUT THE “DIME NOVEL.” 
I. K. FUNK & CO2S 


STAND ARD SERIES 


books at one-tenth usual prices. Large type, 
oat nape + postal- card manilia binding. 
Nos. # and 10 Standard Series 
FARRAR’S LIFE AND WORK OF ST. PA 
Contents and Extensive Index Comapiete. In Two 
Parts. Each 24 cents 
Nos. 20 and 21. 
JOHN eos KIN’S LETTERS TO WORKMEN. 
In Tyo Parte. 1 





1. Spurgenn’ s PLOUGHMAN’s TALK 
arlyle on the Cnoict oF Booxs, , Gore 







8. Mae \ULAY’S Essays (8 selected).. 
4. Lieut or Asta. Edwin Arnold 
6and7 


(Usual price, $18). 8 volumes, each 

22. TENNYSON’Ss IDYLS OF THE KING.................. 
Sent posts age free. Circulars free. Address 

1 "UNK & CO., 10 and 12 Dey 8t., New York. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY 
HARPER'S BAZAR: One copy of either for i, 
Postage prepaid by the Publishers, to any Subseriber 
in the United States or Canada. on recet 

HARPER'S MAGAZI*E, HARP ER: Ss WwW Peay and 
HARPER'S BAZAR, to one address, for one year, 

~# C any +A for 87. Pye od prepaid by the Pub- 

RPER'S TALOGUE will sent 
madl o1 on receipt © a4 oy 
BARPER & 








PUBLISHED BY 


Dodd, Mead & Co. 


omg Giaa 


LIBRARY A. 


50 Vols., 18,856 Poges..... $24 50 


LIBRARY B., 


60 Vols., 16,462 Pages..... 29 00 


LIBRARY C. 


40 Vols., 11,129 Pages..... 18 50 


CONTAINING BOOKS BY 


JACOB ABBOTT, 
GEORGE MACDONALD, 
H. H. JESSUP, D. D., 
AUTHOR OF THE SCHONBERG-COTTA 
FAMILY, 
EDWARD GARRETT, 
HESBA STRETTON, 
JAMES COMPER GRAY, 
JOHN HALL, D.D., 
NORMAN MACLEOD, 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
LYMAN ABBOTT, 
WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 
LUCY ELLEN GUERNSEY, 
JENNIE HARRISON, 
and other popular Authors. 
26 
Each Set is in a neat grained wooden 
case. 
The volumes numbered and ready 
Sor use. 
50 Catalogues supplied with each set. 
Each Library complete in itself ; 
but the three contain different books 
throughout, and may be used together 
as one. 
In all, they contain 150 volumes, 
16mo. Over 41,000 pages for $72.00. 
Average price per volume, 48 cents. 
Full Catalogues sent on application. 
For sale by all Booksellers and by 


Dodd, Mead & Company, 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORE. 


The Golden Age of Engraving. 


An Essay on the Works of the Old Engravers. 
With thirteen fine tllustrations. Price, free 
by mail, 15 cents. 

“To those who wish to gather a fair, fom. ante | 
inadequate conception of the art of engravin 

its great masters, the perusal of this article will prove 

ver; satisfactory. e paper is remarkably "clear 

nd compendious.”—INSURANCE TIMES. 

Also, just published, price 10 cents, a new edition of 
the late Charles Sumner’s Essay, “‘The Best Portraits 
in Engraving.” 


FREDERICK KEPPEL, 243 Broadway, N. ¥. 





ECONOMICAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 











A. 8. BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers, N. Y 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


FHT ga sy 
ASTONISHING PRICES. 


We have on hand and for sale the following named 
fine Steel Engravings (all by the celebrated Engraver 
A. H. Ritchie) and the following Publications, any or 
allof which will be sent, postpaid, to any address 
upon receipt of the very low prices named. 





ENGRAVINGS. 


THE “FIRST READING OF THE 
EMANCIPATION PROCLAMA- 
TION,” by Ritchie. Size of Sheet, 


i rtiskcsvincescenniinsdthescsiantseoness $2 00 
(Former price $20.) 
The Same, in Artist’s Proof, signed 
and aitested by F. B. Carpenter, 
the Artist, and A. H. Ritchie, the 
BRIG cnccscccsccnussecccecsecesceesesces 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. Size, 26x40................. 200 
(Former Price $15.) 
The Same, in Artist’s Proof, signed by 
A. H. Ritchie, the Engraver.......... 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U.S.GRANT. Size, 
SI aa tiehindcsncuseechthobaiaaaaeneatene 1060 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. 
iin danceicwastansukueneiones 100 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER 
COLFAX. Size, 16x20............... 100 
EDWIN M.STANTON,. Size, 16x20. 100 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20. 100 


All of the above are engraved by Ritchie, are war 
ranted excellent likenesses, are printed on heavy 
white paper, and will be sent postpaid, on receipt of 
the money. 


The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN.” By Frank B. Car- 
penter. Boundin Cloth. 360 pages. 

1 00 

(Former price, $1.50.) 

This volume gives a better insight into his “inner 
life” than can be found elsewhere, and is altogether 
one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful 
books of the kind ever published. 


The ‘“‘PICTURE AND THE MEN.” 
Bound in Cloth. 190 pages.......... 50c. 


It gives biographical sketches of the subjects of the 
picture of the “First Reading of the Emancipation 
Proclamation " and of the Artist, and the facts which 
led to the crisis of Emancipation. 

A liberal discount will be made to newspaper pub- 
lishers and others who may wish to purchase the 
above to use as premiums, and also to booksellers, 
dealers in engravings, and others, who buy to sell 
again. 

Orders, with the cash enclosed, to be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York. 


HOMILETIC 


QUARTERLY for 1880. 


$2 per year. April No., now ready, 60 cents. 
Improves with every issue. Free Circulars, on ap- 








An Indispensable Work in every Library, School, 
Office, Counting-room, and Family. 





NOW READY. 


An Entirely New and Revised Edition 
OF 


LIPPINCOTT’S 


Gazetteer of the World. 


A Complete Pronouncing Gazetteer or Geo- 
graphical Dictionary of the World. 
CONTAINING NOTICES OF 


OVER 125,000 PLACES, 
WITH 


RECENT AND AUTHENTIC INFORMATION RE- 
SPECTING THE COUNTRIES, ISLANDS, RIVERS 
MOUNTAINS, CITIES, TOWNS, E E 
PORTION OF THE GLOBE. 


New Battie. Thoroughly Revised, Entirely Recon- 
tructed, and tly Enlarged. 


One PM - erin} Octave. Embracing 
oe Fie Bare epee 
7 Half Russia, $12.00 ‘ 


Since the publication of the a oattien of Lrrrin- 
coTr’s PRoNoUNCcING GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD vast 
strides have been made in P knowled ¥] 
both by means of extensive explorations in the 
ane and ~~. L - settlement and development of the 

So t have been the recent —- in many 
parts of t o world that it has been found necessary, 

n the preparation of the present issue, to reconstruct 
the work entirely, in order to eliminate from its pages 
the names of many places which, after a tem 
existence, have been abandoned ; to include 5 va 
number of places which have ° either entirely sp rung 

up since the issue of former editions or have o 
by their growing portance, me entitled ay a 
notice in the work; tnd to renew the descriptions of 
—_ older cities and towns whose ente: se and 
ay bg outrun the accounts hithert» given of 

Ds, not too much to bo that, with 
at command, couplh th some five 
youre of diligent labor on oft e editors in the 
regen. of the volume, a work babes m produced 

shall not be found unworthy of ¢! the pr pa 
liberal ly bestowed u aon the earlier otene. 

Over fifty ousse dollars e been ex- 
pended upon the uction ‘of this edition, athe larg- 
est amount, it is believed, ever invested in the issue 
of any one unillustrated volume. 





°° For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mat! 
on receipt of price by the Publishers. 


Published by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





N. TIBBALS & SONS, Publishers, 
37 Park Row. New York City. 


ECLECTIC PENS. 


If you. want a good Pen send for 


No. 100, School. No. 300, Extra Fine. 


No. 200, Commercial. No. 400, Round Pointed. 
Sample Card, by Mail, 10 cts. 
Samp!e Gross, by Mail, $1.00. 


Yan Antwerp, Bragg & Co., 


$ aweekin your owntown. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hatiett & Co.. Portland, Me, 





Cincinnati 








EDUCATION. 


INCKNEY’S AGENCY FOR SCHOOLS 
Pe eres heey tone Is and families 
superior American and Foret Teachers for eve 
department of instruction. he Index,”’ just issued, 
contains Teachers’ Bulletin, School Properties for sale 





or to rent, and other valuable ay my Pinck. 

ney’s School Directory, 278 es. 's’ Edition or 
special catalogue of a school on our Tet, ‘tree at office 

or matled for pos TH PINCK- 


NEY, Domestic Peulldiine.o cor. 14th St. and Bway, N. Y. 


EST. isHep i 





AUER’S 
LLEGE OF MUSIC, 
No. 56 Court 8t., meee Hall, over Bunce & Benedict's 


S| ms. 
Offers great inducements to students desirous of 
honest, capable instruction fn the various branches of 


music. A firm foundation laid for bes’ inners. Style 
and finish given advanced ape persoulers, 
address the Director, BY D MOLLEN HAUER. 








ALE LAW SCHOOL.—Regular course, 

zeers., , Geasaate course (for degree of D.C CL), 2 

years. Fa nem Pe Sept. 30th. Address 
WAYLAND, New Haven, Conn. 


ENNSYLVANIA MILIT. ARY 4 DE- 
STeR, P ALAR E 


MY, CHE: 
ginee Chemistry, Classics, and lish. De- 
grees conferred. Col. Fic HYATT, t. 


ux IVERSITY OF F DENVER. Colorado, for both both 
resident students 
ae = president. the tes eave, D. Ds 
o - eyan » 
Prospectus on application. 4 os Sa oe 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


CHEAP MUSIC. 


Send Postal for free Catalogue of Popular Music at 
popular prices. Extra special terms to dealers. Agents 
wanted in every village, town, and city. Address 
“ Hitcucocg’s Music Store,” 82 Park Row, New York 








il 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


COMMON PRAISE HYMNAL, 


covers), by J. TERBUR ® wanierte 
2 eugant, =, cheap pope ey 1] 150 stand: 

1 tandard hymns, and numerous 

chante. Examine for Sunday- ‘schoo!’ or congregation. 


NEW FLOWER QUEEN, ‘oon 'san re 


vised and improved by the author and isa fine can" 
tata for May and Flower Ti: 


EMERSON'S ANTHEM BOOK, 


EMERSON. A very superior Anthem Book’ 

Wuire Roses. (80 cts,) Best Sunday-school Song Book. 
ROBINSONAD , fo cn teen, aan 
a pee using cotton, Sound founded wre" the saventares of 








(30 cents 
flexible 


aig 9 


TEMPERANCE JEWELS. (85 cts.) Best Temperance Book. 


FIELD OF HONOR: s22r°srcterss 


($2.00.) By HEROLD. 
A famous opera. Just published. 


THE SORCERER, ‘2.20 S7™v0"8 Bo 


Opera. 
Any book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Cc. H. DITSON & CO., 
843 Broadway, New York. 





Something Wew 
—FOR— 
Sunday-schools. 


UNDER THE PALMS. 


BY GEO. F. ROOT. 
is an ORATORIO CANTATA 
UN DE R based upon Scripture. It is pere 
q H E fectly adapted to the needs of 
P AI MS Sundaye-schools, and is designed 
4 
FLORAL SUNDA! ¥ 


especially for the exercises of 
SUNDAY EVENING 
AND 


BAaRy EST SUNDAY, 
RNIN VERSARY DAY, 
It abounds with beautiful pt and flora) effects 
and represents Christ asthe Deliverer. The music is 
bright, simple, and lasting. 
Sunday-school Superintendents 


will find in “ UNDER THE PALMS” just what they 
have long sought for. 


Price, 30 cents, by mail ; $3 a dozen, by ex- 
press. 





Sia 


*,* Single specimen copy sent on receipt of 25 cents, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
TO BE ISSUED APRIL 20th, 1880. 


BIGLOW & MAIN'’S 
NEW 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONG-BOOK, 


GOOD AS GOLD, 


by Rev. R. Lewry and W. H. Doane, 
EXCELS 


in Pleasing and Useful Songs, 


OF GREAT VARIETY. 


Thousands of Sunday-schools 


ALL OVER THE LAND FEEL THE NECESSITY FOR NEW SONGS 
OF THE RIGHT KIND. ALL 8UCH SHOULD 


ORDER “GOOD AS GOLD.” 


GooD AS GOLD contain: contains 192 pages of Choice 
neon mgs by the most talented authors, and, though 


32 PACES LARCER 


and most beautifully gotten up, is sold at the old 
populer price— 


$30 per 100 Copies in Boards, 
olin ‘A,Sinate Spectmen Co toh went tn paper covers fer 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninta 8t., | 73 RANDOLPH STREET, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We have had so many inquiries for Files or 
Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have madgarrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder -will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. THE cover has “THs INDEPENDENT” 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be de- 
livered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each ; or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each. The usual 
price is $1.50, A cut of the File or Binder ts 
given below: : 
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~ Religions Ftelligence 


WILL THE LIBERALS PROPOSE 
DISESTABLISHMENT? 


Tue triumph of the Liberals in the re- 
cent parliamentary elections in Great 
Britain raises the question whether dis- 
establishment will be brought forward by 
the Liberals. Disestablishment was not 
made an issue in the elections, the Liberals 
deeming the home and foreign policy of 
the government as of paramount impor- 
tance, the one question for the people to 
decide. The Conservatives, however, would 
fain have made the elections turn on re- 
ligious matters. They appeared as the cham- 
pion of the Church in England and of the 
Kirk in Scotland, and tried to draw from the 
Liberals some definite statement of their 
views. They prophesied that, if the Beacons- 
field government was defeated, the Kirk 
would fall, as did the Church in Ireland. 
The Liberals refused to make Disestablish- 
ment a test question ina single constituency. 
Mr. Gladstone said but little on the subject. 
What he did say was that the Kirk stood 
on a different footing from what the Church 
An Ireland did. In case of the latter, a Church 
was forced on the country against the 
wishes of the great majority of the people; 
while in Scotland the Established Church 
existed in accordance with the desires of 
the people. He thought that when the 
people gave some definite expression of 
their desire for Disestablishment the Lib- 
erals would take the matter up. A Scotch 
correspondent of the London Christian 
World, writing before the elections, said 
that, ‘‘though the Liberals are more cau- 
tious in their utterances on this question 
than they would be in ordinary circum- 
stances, there are few among them who do 
not recognize it as a question that must be 
grappled with before long. I have heard of 
more than one instance of meetings in 
favor of Disestablishment being put off till 
the election tumult was over, and in no 
constituency has the question been made 
atest one by the Liberals. Yet what the 
Liberals have agreed to subordinate for the 
moment has been elevated by the Tories 
into a place of prominence, Episcopalian 
lairds, from whose ranks most of the Scotch 
Tory candidates are drawn, are never weary 
of expressing their steadfast attachment to 
achurch which they value only as a bul- 
wark of their influence, while not a few 
Liberal candidates who belong to the Es- 
tablished Church are quite content to how 
in this matter to the expressed will of the 
people. The day is now past for any man 
calling himself Liberal in Scotland stand- 
ing up and saying that he will defend the 
Church to the last. Atthe same time, there 
seems to be a general wish to give the 
Church what Mr. Gladstone calls ‘a fair 
trial,’ such as would be afforded undera 
more extended suffrage and a plain issue 
placed before the constituencies. When 
the day for this contest arrives, the friends 
of Disestablishment will, no doubt, be 
ready for it.” 


The result of the elections must give a 
powerful impetus to the Disestablishment 
movement, whatever the pledges of the 
Liberal candidates may have been. It is 
known that the majority in the new Par- 
lament will take the question up when- 
ever the people of Scotland desire it, and 
there is one reason why even the Kirk 
should face the question. It has now as- 
certained that its overtures to the Free 
Church for reunion will not be entertained 
until it separates from the state. If, there- 
fore, Disestablishment should come, there 
would be the best of grounds for the be- 
lief that the whole Free Church, with its 
well-organized churches and _ missions, 
able ministry and strong constituency, 
might be added, as a compensation, to the 
Kirk. The reunited body would thus 
become stronger than the Kirk with the 
aid of the state can reasonably hope to do. 
It seems most likely that disestablishment 
may become an urgent question at no very 
distant day. 


As respects the Church of England, 
there is no immediate prospect of interfer- 
ence with it. The Guardian, the leading 
newspaper of that communion, has the fol- 
lowing editorial utterance, which seems to 
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intimate that Churchmen will be on the 
alert. 


**As tothe questions in which we are 
most interested, affecting the welfare of 
the Church, we have not had, as clearly as 
we desired to have, any declaration of pol- 
icy from the Liberal leaders. We notice, 
moreover, @ suspicious enthusiasm of the 
Nonconformists as such, and of the Secu- 
larists, who, as usual, make use of all anti- 
ecclesiastical feeling in favor of turning 
out the present government at al] hazards, 
in hope of greater favor from that which 
will succeed it. We still think that the 
Liberals will find that they may buy this 
support too dear; that even silence, kept 
to avoid irritating these parties, may prove 
to be more dangerous than speech; and 
that eulogiums and compliments to them, 
however qualified, will turn out more dan- 
gerous still. But we also think it is now 
clear that, in this election, at any rate, 
Church questions are not really at issue. 
Disestablishment, even in Scotland, Mr. 
Gladstone declines to discuss as a prox- 
imate subject of legislation. The only 
measure to which the Liberal party, as 
such, may be considered to be pledged is 
a Burials Bill, on the lines indicated by 
the motion of Lord Granville in the late 
Parliament. Some such measure, if we 
may judge by Mr. Grantham’s late bill and 
the line formerly taken by such men as 
Lord Harrowby, is, at least, not unlikely 
to proceed from the other side; and we 
ourselves—differing, we fear, in this, from 
many of our readers—have long been of 
the opinion that some settlement of the 
question is inevitable. Otherwise, it seems 
evident that, however this election may 
turn out, the Church may, at least, hope 
for what she most needs—to be let alone. 
Nor, certainly, is it likely that any move- 
ment toward greater Church independence 
will fare better at the hands of Lord Bea- 
consfield than of any premier who may 
displace him. Hence, it appears to us that 
Churchmen may feel themselves free to de 
cide their votes by consideration of the 
questions more immediately at issue.” 

The alliance of the Nonconformists with 
the Liberal party introduces a new and very 
powerful factor into the problem of the 
future of the Church of England. 





Tuere has been of late a growing desire 
among the students of theological seminaries 
to find means of communication with each 
other, so that Interest in missions might be 
increased by sympathy and co-operation. Ex- 
pressions of this desire have appeared from 
time to time, in acireular letter issuing from 
Hartford Seminary, again in another from 
Princeton, proposing a system of correspond- 
ence, and, lastly, in a conference of delegates 
held in New York City, recently. At this 
conference there were representatives from 
twelve seminaries—Andover, Auburn, Boston, 
Drew, Hamilton, Hartford, Newton, New 
Brunswick, Princeton, Rochester, Union, and 
Yale. Other seminaries more distant were 
represented by letter. The results of this 
conference were: Ist. A good beginning of 
that community of interest and effort, so much 
desired and needed. 2d. A plan to set in 
operation an inter-seminary missionary organ- 
ization, the separate departments of which, itis 
hoped, will make the work in each seminary of 
securing missionary interest and information 
more efficient, and which, as a whole, by keep- 
ing the seminaries in constant communication, 
will give each the stimulus of the interest in 
others and the benefit of the manner and re- 
sults of the work done in other seminaries. 
8d. A proposed missionary convention, to be 
held some time in the latter part of October, 
in New Brunswick. This convention will fur- 
ther develop and confirm the sympathy 
awakened, and give an impetus to the pro- 
posed missionary organization. The exact de- 
tails of programme and management were left 
to committees; but papers and discussions by 
students, such as will stimulate thought and 
interest and give expression to opinion, will 
make up a part of the exercises. 


...-The extent to which simony is prac- 
ticed in the Church of England is said to be 
very great. And this, in spite of the oath 
which every minister is required to take be- 
fore installation by the bishop, as follows: 

‘* I do swear that I have made no sfmoniacal 

payment, contract, or promise, directly or in- 
directly, by myself or by any other, to my 
knowledge or with my consent, to any person 
or persous whatsoever, for or concerning the 
procuring or obtaining of this ecclesiastical 
place, preferment, office, or living, nor will at 
any time hereafter perform or satisfy any 
euch kind of payment, contract, or promise 
made by any other, without my knowledge or 
consent. So help me God, through Jesus 
Christ.” 
A clerical agent, Mr. Stark, has testified before 
the Royal Commission on sale or exchange of 
benefices that, notwithstanding this solemn 
oath, “ clergymen of high standing freely and 
unhesitatingly sell and purchase advowsons, 
with the understanding that immediate pos- 
session isto be given.” Secresy, he said, is 
insisted on fn these transactions, because they 
are illegal and involve severe penalties. 








....The Rev. H. W. Miller, of Richmond, in 
an article published previous to Easter, laid 
down this proposition for the benefit of his 
parishioners : ‘‘ The man who does not receive 
the Holy Communion at Eastertide (1) dishon- 
ors Jesus Christ, (2) breaks the law of the 
Church, (8) forfeits the name of Christian, (4) 
starves his own soul, (5) brings himself into 
danger of damnation.’’ He also warned his 
parishioners to beware of Dissent. He said: 
“The Church of England, in her Book of 
Common Prayer, teaches that there are two 
sacraments ‘ generally’—é. ¢., universally— 
‘necessary to salvation,’ Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper, or the Blessed Sacrament of 
Christ’s Body and Blood. We must affirm, 
therefore, if we are Church of England peo- 
ple, that without these two great sacraments 
(where they may be had) there ts no salvation.” 


....Mr. Macrae’s church at Dundee, Scot- 
land, has been constituted on a plan embrac- 
ing the main elements of independency and 
Presbyterianism. The ultimate appeal in 
church matters is to the people, while the ad- 
ministration of spiritual affairs is entrusted to 
presbyters or elders, under the presidency of 
the minister. A reform in regard to thé elder- 
ship has been provisionally approved, the con- 
stitution providing that a third of the elders 
retire every two years, remaining eligible, how- 
ever, for either immediate or subsequent re- 
election. It is understood that Mr. Macrae, 
had he remained in the U. P. Church, was to 
have overtured the Synod in this direction. It 
is understood that a formula is also in course 
of preparation, which is to present in a brief 
and Catholic form the vital elements of Chris- 
tian faith and life. It is intended that this 
formula shall be sufficiently short to permit of 
its forming a part of public worship, like the 
Apostles’ Creed or the Lord’s Prayer. 


....The Collegiate Dutch Reformed Church 
of this city (it still retains the word Dutch in 
its title, though fits denomination has dis. 
carded it) is the second wealthiest church 
corporation in this city, standing next to 
Trinity. The Consistory has published a year- 
book for 1880, from which it appears that there 
are three churches and four chapels, with a 
total of 2,006 communicants and 2,25] scholars 
in Sunday-school. The pastors of the 
three churches are Dr. Chambers, in- 
stalled in 1849; Dr. Ormiston, installed in 
1870; and the Rev. Edward B. Coe, installed 
in 1879. The list of pastors stretches back to 
1628. The parochial school, which is almost 
as old -as the church, has eighty-five scholars. 


...-A Northern Methodist minister in Texas 
writes that fraternity there ‘‘consists in 
simply this: persecution, bitterest opposition, 
and ostracism for yourself and family, until 
you grow to be the more popular church of 
the community; then the M. E. Church, 
South, is only too ready to accept your favors 
and become your beneficiary. Would,” he 
continues, ‘‘that the members of the Austin 
Conference could, in detail, give their experi- 
ences before our General Conference on fra- 
ternity! Such a testimony of the practical 
results of fraternity would materially aid that 
assembly in its resolutions, or in its failure to 
resolve, on this question.”’ 


.... It is gratifying to know that the Chureh 
of the Disciples, of this city, is prospering, 
under the pastoral care of the Kev. Wesley R. 
Davis. Mr. Davis has closed his first year of 
service, and the result has been an increase of 
about $8,000 in the collections, the total being 
$20,379, with which all expenses were paid, 
and $1,400 paid on the floating debt, which 
now amounts to $2,681. There has also been 
a considerable increase of members, by letter 
and profession. 


...-The Foreign Sunday-school Association 
will hold a centennial celebration of the begin- 
ning of the Sunday-school movement, May 5th, 
in Madison Square Presbyterian Church, New 
York City. The Hon. John Jay and the Hon. 
Ww. E. Dodge will preside, and addresses will 
be made by Drs. 8. I. Prime, Rufus Clark, J. P. 
Newman, John Hall, Thomas Armitage, C. 8. 
Robinson, R. 8. Storrs, and Gideon Draper. 


....A dispatch from Rome says Cardinal 
Nina, the Papal secretary of state, has 
addressed to the French Government a protest 
against the decrees against unauthorized 
religious bodies. The statement from Paris 
that the Government contemplated the repres- 
sion of further manifestations on the part of 
the bishops is contradicted. 

..--The Providence Methodist Conference 
has passed resolutions in favor of so amend- 
ing the Itinerancy as to permit the bishops, 
under special circumstances and with suitable 
guards, to appoint a pastor for more than 
three successive years tothe same charge; and 
also that larger powers be conferred on the 
anvual conferences. 


--+-The Methodists will observe April 30th 
asa day of fasting and prayer for the divine 
blessing on their General Conference, which 
meets May Ist. 
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LESSON FOR MAY 24. 


THE TRANSFIGURATION.—Matr xvn, 
1—18. 


Nores.—‘‘ After siz days.""—Not necessarily 
six days exactly; but some few days, just as 
we use the phrase ‘‘half a dozen”’ indefinite- 
ly. ** Peter, James,and John.""—The three 
best loved and leading disciples; the same 
who remained with him at Gethsemane. 
“A high mountain.”,—What mountain is not 
stated. Some think it was Tabor; others, Her- 
mon. “* Was transfigured.”’—As described 
in the next clause. ‘* His face did shine.” 
—There was seen a miraculous glory beaming 
from him, and even his garments. ** There 




















appeared unto them Moses and Elias."—The two - 


great prophets of the old dispensation. 
“* Talking with him.”»—About his coming cruct- 
fixion, as we are told by Luke ; and apparently 
to comfort him, in view of his coming suffer- 
ing; and also, incidentally, to strengthen the 
faith of the disciples. “4 bright cloud.— 
The symbol of God. “ This is my beloved 
Son,” etc.—This is very nearly the same testi- 
mony as was given at his baptism, and was 
meant not for him, but for the disciples. 
“* Tell the vision to no man.’’—Because Christ 
did not wish to anticipate the conflict about 
himself about to arise by any boastful claime. 
His chief miracle was his daily character. 
“That Elias must first come."—See Malachi 
iv. * Listed.’’—Chose. 

Instruction.—Our Saviour took the three dis- 
ciples “‘ apart.” Silence and solitude is the 
best opportunity for communion with God. 
One who does not take time for private prayer 
and communion is likely to have very little. 
It is true that one can even in a crowd lift up 
his soul in prayer to God ; but he fs not likely. 
to improve the privilege unless his soul is fed 
on solitary communion. 

We must not complain if our lot does noi 
give us special privileges. Christ had reasone’ 
of his own why he chose these three. We do 
not know what they were; but they were good 
ones. Perhaps it was the special talents of 
these three men, who were capable of being 
leaders, which the Saviour thus recognized. 




















The men who had the faculties to do the most « 


had the greatest privileges. It is arule of 
Nature that much shall be given to them 
who have much. The already large tree has 
an advantage of sun, air, and growth over the 
small tree. If one proves he can do much, 
then much is always given him to do. Modest 
attainments have their humble place ; and so 
do the higher attainments have their place 
and honor. ‘ 

Jesus looked very beautiful to the disciples 
onthe mount. They were very proud then t« 
be his disciples. Does he ever seem so to us’ 
And will we ever deny so glorious a Saviour? 

Peter wanted to make resting-places for 
Jesus, Moses, and Elias, that they might sta) 
there together. It is pleasant now to stay in 
the company of the good. We ought to prize 
it, as Peter did. 

The saints and angels in Heaven were inter- 
ested in the sacrifice of Christ. They came 
down to watch the great victory of redemp 
tion. But how many of us now seem to car 
very little whether Christ died, and wheth« 
they shall have part in his victory. In th 
next world, with its light shining on us, ij 
will be a very serious question whether w 
are friends of Jesus Christ. 

The disciples were afraid when they hee _ 
that mysterious voice from Heaven saying 
“This is my beloved Son.” No wonde: 
When the great God comes so near to mei 
they will naturally fear. 

Yet God is near us all the time, and we nee 
not fearhim. He loves us; is our Father, : 
we will be his children. Jesus touched his 
disciples, saying: “‘Arise and be not afraid.” 
Those who have God for their friend need 
never be afraid. 

God may at times keep his own counsel and 
not publish all his plans; and so may we. It 
is not necessary always to tell all we knor 
We must not tell what is false; but from tho 
who have no claim to know, who are not o 
parents, teachers, etc., we may often properly 
withhold information. Who knows but that, 
if the disciples had gone talking about what 
they had seen, and how Christ was to die ar 
rise again, the Jews might have banished, 
stead of crucifying him? 

The time for reticence about Jesus h 
passed away. He is risen again from t 4 
dead, and what the disciples were forbidé 
to speak except in the ear they afterw 

roclaimed on the housetops ; and so may 

t was so that they might boldly procl ~ 
Jesus, the glorious Redeemer, that they wu. 
allowed to see him transfigured. 

When great and good men appear, the world 
does not know them. It did not know Elis, 
nor Jesus. The prophets were ted, 
and so, perhaps, are good men now who hav® 
new truth te preach. We should keep a3 
open and tener heart for all who have the 
spirit of love. 
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Mews of the Week. 


Tae Annual Dog Show takes place at 
Gilmore’s Garden, in this city, next week, and 
the indications are that it will be a most 
brilliant success. Over eleven hundred dogs 
have been entered, and with puppies included 
the number will exceed fifteen hundred. 
Many valuable animals from Europe and 
nearly all the most noted dogs in our own 
country will be on exhibition, and the super- 
intendent, Mr. Charles Lincoln, speaks most 
encouragingly of the assured success of the 
exhibition. Two of the judges are expected 
from England. and the other is Mr. W. M. 
Tileston, of this city. This is the Fonrth 
Annual New York Bench Show and is under 
the aus; ices of the Westminster Kennel Club. 











.. Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte, anephew 
of Napoleon I, has written from London to 
M. Jules Amiques, the French journalist. say- 
ing that he has read with the utmost satisfac- 
tion the protests of his nephews, the Cardinal 
Bonaparte and Prince Charles Napoleon, 
against the approbation given by Prince 
Jerome Napoleon to the decrees against relig- 
fous congregations; that he is happy to asso- 
ciate himself with the protest, which he thinks 
will not be disapproved by the Princes Victor 
and Louis nor by a great majority of the 
Bonapartists. 


... Speaking of the increased emigration 
from Germany to England, The Daily News, 
London, quoting from the Berlin National 
Zeitung, says that from the 4th to the 11th of 
the present month 5,800 persons left Bremen. 
The emigrants come from all parts of Germany, 
and include many skilled workmen. It is be- 
lieved that the increase of emigration fs con- 
nected with the new Army Billand entails 
serious loss upon that country. 


--An explosion at the giant powder 
works in San Francisco, on the 15th inet., 
killed twelve white men and fifteen China- 
men. There were six thousand pounds of 
powder in the room where the explosion oc- 
curred. 


.. The latest reports from the parliament- 
ary campaign in Great Britain show Increased 
Liberal gains, the Conservatives having lost, 
up to this time, one hundred and nine seats. 


.-The Diario Espaiol has published an al- 
leged confession of Otero, the regicide, to the 
grand chamberlain, stating how he was forced 
by a secret association to attempt the life of 
the king, on penalty of losing his own. 


--Republican conventions were held on 
the 1th inst. inlowa, Missouri, and Kentucky, 
end on the 16th inst. in Massachusetts, to elect 
delezates to the National Convention at 
Chicago. 


--The Spanish steamer “ Vizeiano,” from 
New Orleans, March 23d, has been lost in the 
ice off Newfoundland. The crew landed at 
the Island of St. Pierre Miquelon. 


--Ahmud Mukhtar Pasha, who has gone to 
Monastir, to induce the Albanians to accept 
the latest settlement of the Montenegrin fron- 
tier, has not yet been successful. 


. -24,962,662 gallons of petroleum, worth 
$2,302,755, were exported by the United States 
during the month ef February of the present 
vear. 


.-Le Temps, Paris, publishes a semi- 
official note denying the report of an impend- 
ing dissolution of the Chamber of Deputies. 


.-General Mangel, who fought asacaptain 
In the Waterloo campaign, died at Paris, on 
the 13th inst, aged eighty-eight years. 


..The decision of the lower court in the 
Dennis Kearney case has been sustained by 
the superior court of San Francisco. 


.-Lord Beaconsfield, it is reported, is to be 
made a baron, with reversion to his brother. 


--The President has recognized Yegawa 
Kiunihara as consul of Japan at New York. 


..A heavy shock of earthquake was felt in 
San Francisco on the 14th inst. 


- Spotted typhus fever is reported to have 
appeared in St. Petersburg. 


--.-Prince Hohenlohe has taken leave of 
President Grévy. 








AT THIS SEASON of the year coughs, colds, 
hoarseness, and other affections of the throat 
and lungs prevail. Mudame Zadoc Porter's 
Curative Balsam is a valuable remedy. No 
family should be without a bottle in the 
house. It is only 25 cents, and will be found 
worth as many dollars for the cure of the 


above complaints. It is for sale by all drug- 
gists. 





For Wew Terms for 1880 


(Uticura 


BLOOD AND SKIN 
REMEDIES. 


Great Suffering from Skin Disease for 
Sixteen Years. A Wonderful Cure. 


Messrs. WEEKS & POTTER: —CUTICURA 
REMEDIES have Gene me a power of good. I have 
been afflicted with skin disease for sixteen years. 
Some days it troubled me more than others; but at 
ME woul the “hE drove me wild. 

until the blood would run down my 


as i had several mid nots Some said they could 
cure me, but others sal: 

I will say that before I used the Cuticurna REMEDIES 

I was in a fearful state, and had given up all hope of 
ever pewins an — 


But, like a as mn grasping at a straw, I 
thought I would try t 1% CuTicuna REMEDIES, about 
which I had read so muc 


They have performed a aor cure for me, and 
of my own free will and accord I recommend them. 
Yours, truly, 
68 W. Van BuREN ST., Cuicaao, ILL, t 
March 7th, 1879. 


SALT RHEUM 


Covering the Greater Portion of the Body 
and Limbs Cured. 
Law Orrick or Cuas. Hoventor, 


M 8 
duty to inform you, and thro’ 
interested to know th 


=s — all ‘the known methods of t 

nd Beem, applied without Senet ben 

ay leaving aclean and neclthee 
‘use application of CUTICURA. 

I ean and do heartily advise all similarly me to 

try the vemesy. which has been so eff in this 

case. 


Ve ours, 
- i CHAS. HOUGHTON. 


A WONDERFUL CASE. 


The Most Remarkable Cure on Record Cer- 
tain to be Performed. 


Messrs. WEEKS & Porter :—Gentlemen :—I find your 
RESOLVENT to act better than anything I have taken 


before. My body tis nearly all clear 7 A my and the 
itching is not one-quarter as bad as { tobe. Iam 
now in good condition to begin — 

Resenectfully yours PHILIP DURELL. 


CLEVELAND, March 3d, 1879. 


Nore.—Mr. Durell, for twenty years, has been a ter- 
rible sufferer. The best ph sicians and hospital 
treatment had failed tocure him. He was unable to 
walk when began the use of the Curicuna 
REMEDIES. 


CUTICURA RESOLVENT. 


Cuticura Teilet Soap, Cuticura 
Medicinal Shaving Soap. 


CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the great natural blood puri- 
fier, absorbent, renovator, an and vitalizer, has shown its 
grand curative power in ae white swel lings, ul- 
cers, erysipelas, swelled neck, scrofulous inflamma- 
tions, mercurial affections, old sores, eruptions of the 

skin, sore eyes,and scalp affection, with dry, thin 
and — hair; and when the Corsoons, a Medicinai 


89 BIRcH STREET, 


Cuticura, 


cay, 2 the CUTICURA jad my ared from it, are 
applied to external symptoms, the cures effected by 
the Curicurna REMEDIES are marvelous. 





The CouTicurRa REMEDIES a 


SHAVING Soap, 15 cents pare cake ; in bars, for Barbers 


and large consumers, 50 ce 
LLI Placed over the pit of the 
COLLING? genmach,- ure, Brapennt 


ae “Kidneys, and Lame 


noress Wale. 


This famous Water is a well-known specific 
for Constipation, Indigestion, and all disor- 
ders of the stomach, liver, kidneys, bladder, 
ete. Other coarse-crude mineral waters, domes- 
tic and foreign, not only aggravate such dis- 
orders, when they exist, but, being irritants, 
positively induce them, by their effect on the 
mucous membrane. All mineral waters that 
are dangerous irritants may be known by their 
acrid-acid-like after-taste. For sale iv bottles 
only by all leading druggists, grocers, and 
hotels. Congress and Empire Spring Co., 
Saratoga, N. Y. 








DITMAN’S 


SEA SALT. 


Te produce real salt woeee at will, digecive 
this salt in ordinary wate This oe cntio 
possesses all the he cleb-giving ‘aquatic es a 
tonte. virtues ofnateral sea-water. while itis 
free from the organic impurities of the su 
For sale by druggists generally. 

h 


Broadway and Barclay Street, N. _—_— 


7  ROBINSON’S _ 
SURE CURE 


RH EUMATISM 
NEURALGIA. 








PENDENT. 


Boston Journal, 
Philadelphia Times, 
Baltimore American, 
Cincinnati Commercial, 
Chicago Tribune, 

St. 


San Francisco Bulletin, 


Louis Globe-Democrat, 


Louisville Courier-Journal, 


Washington Star. 


We especially represent and solicit business for the 
daily papers named above. 


GEO.P.ROWELL& CO. 


Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 
10 Spruce Street, 
Printing House Square, Opposite the Tribune Building, 


NEW YORK. 





NEW PATTERN—FOR LADIES—RHEUM- 
ATISM ELECTRIC DISK. 

Very convenient shape; increased pow- 
er; relieves and cures the most severe 
RHEUMATIC PAINS, Invaluable 
to either sex suffering from 


pply fine medical gal- 

vanism, without shock or pain. Worn 

=e pad next the skin. ices $1 and 

san. If your druggist cannot sup- 
you, send to 

‘ELECTRIC DISK AND BELT CO. 

change Place (Room 21), Boston, Mass. 








AUTOMATIC | 


EYE-GLASS HOLDER. 
Winds up cord itself. 
te shows sition oO) 
, o- reel: up. No 
eaking SH ammones very 
handy. usands 
them are in use, By mail, 
25 cents. 
KETCHAM 
\\ mepOUGA LAS Mrrs 
4 Liberty Place, N. ¥. 


Re DU NN has removed from Watertown, Ne Y.. 
© 331 Lexington Avenue, southeast corner of 
Thirty. ninth Street, where he is prepared to insert 
TEETH with his improved Mineral Plates. 
cess ja commended uM the yo medical and scien- 
—_ authority, as well 
preties application. "Tt substitutes for every 
othe er kind of plate, where a combination of elements 
5 now quple ed, an inert, pure (delightful to wear) 
material, which, unlike other ~~ or tions, is 
positively innocuous. Send for circ 


$7 











A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. Cost- 
ly Outfit free. address True &Co., Augusta, Me, 








emnaentedl 





PICTURES, STATIONERY, _ETC. 
Elegant Photograph Visiting Cards, 


becoming very popular and are real! 
nice. Send your picture ( photograp 
preferred,) and we'll sen ou, post 
paid, 1 doz. beveled, giltedce cards, 
with pemeand photograph thereon, for 
only 50c. {currency or stamps). Send 
good picture to copy eres and we 
guarantee en! jon. Agents want 
ed, Sa outét lbe. Address 
Nationat Puoro Carp Co., 
West Haven, Conan. 


New and, Beautiful, wtiful, Reward, Cards 


sanen 
8 C designs. Prices to sult the ha 4 
as new and appropri riate designs of School and 
Society Diplomas, ice-lists and samples of Ed- 
ucational aps +f — to any teachers or agents send- 


ing us their a 
J. HL Manufacturing Publishers 



















ae 


}FFORD SONS 
141 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. Establ 


New Chromo, Shells, Gilt Edge, etc., 
50” wi ERs Name, ay G. A. SPRING, Northford, Ct. 
eC 











AGENTS | WANTED. 


Es AGENTS WANTED. BB: 
Unlike any other made. No slippi 
Holds itself-on the a in F ust 4 . 
you lace it. Weighs SB . =a a 

‘or Lady Canvassers. Model it ‘alt ng orders 
with all particulars, ‘matled on receipt of 15 — 
Address E. 0. WIRES & CO., 
40 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 








AGENTS---T® ‘Life. ea Bible Readinoe oe 
Geo. F. Pentecost. by Headley. 
Editions on the Presses in the ~~ p= 


nt reports 45 orders 
other nt nt 30; © two acqenta.ced 


“J. H. EARLE, Boston, Mass. 


$10,000 | ON LIFE AND PROPERTY. 


in one 5 anoth ~ 
ered SDS coptes in 





10, will be paid to 
who can lode a fitted with 
INSURANCE | “ugAnet ye qreaChimene. 
ron | g ASSEWTON'S SA PETY aM 
85 Cents. SaLEsROOM, 13 West Weaseus, 2. ¥. 





$5 t0$20 "i iarees'Srmeon & Co. Pordian 











see page 26, 


Remedy for all Gtecenee from an in and 
Will bo some by ms on upon J gl r 
™. 
its. R. W. RO 
fend for Circular, w gt Lf AY . ¥. 





ert Tenants, : 
LATER brat atint Gahran 
another i in one day, an other i ¢ fr vas 


10 inafew 
pody wants it. Saves ten t its cost. 


1 AGENTS WANTED, Bend for ciroulars abd ferme 
CHEAPEST BI ES 
SS TS 


HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK, 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. — 
St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 


(European Plan), 
Broadway andiilh Street, New York. 


WM. TAYLOR, Proprietor. 
NOTICE. 


ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
will make a special reduction of 


Fifty Cents per Day 


from its regular tariff to such geatous of THE wee 
PENDENT as will present this not m arrival, W. 

IN ONE HUNDRED DAYS FROM THIS DATE, and re- 
main one day, or more, from | April 15t 


THE C ONTINENTAL, ; 
Chestnut St., cor. 9th, Philadelphia. 
$3.00 to 94.50 per day. per day. 

J. E. KINGSLEY & CO. 


TRAVEL. 
CU NARD LINE. 


With the view of eases. on < 


6 from Queenstown to New 
York or Boston crosst the meridian of 60 at 43 lati- 
sade. or nothing to the north of 42 
On the homeward passage crossing the meridian of 
60 at 42, or nothing to the north of 43. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL OR QUEENSTOWN. 
IER NO, 40 NORTH Hi RIVER. 





























Terms: 











BOTHNIA.........0+ WEDNESDAY. N 28tn, 730 P. um. 
BR EaRo ocacccccctanoscegh SATURDAY, May lst, 11 a. Me. 
ALGERIA, ....0eeesegee- WEDNESDAY, May Sth, 3 P. a. 


Cabi and comes wy on favorable terms, 
Btecrnge tickets | to oem all parts of Europe at 
very low rates. Freight and passage office No. 4 
Bowling Green. CHAS. G. FRAN YN, Agent, 
INMAN LINE. 
New York to Queenstown and Liverpool. 
EVERY THURSDAY OR SATURDAY. 








CITY OF BERLIN...........+-seeese0+ 6,491 Tons 
CITY OF RICHMOND........ eee eens O07 
CITY OF CHESTER.........-ceeeeeee 4506 “ 
CITY OF MONTREALL..........000000+ 490“ 
tae - 
a RK o 





These steamers are amo’ > ee strong- 
est, largest. and fastest on the Atlantic, haveevery 
modern improvment, including hot and cold water 
and electric bells in staterooms, revolving in 
saloons, bath, and emekiag zooms, barbe: ay — 7% 
For vates< ty) e and other information, a; 

HAG TALE ALE, Agent, 31 Broadway, ray, ¢. 


STATE LINE. 





SSENGER STEAMSHIPS FR ORK TO 
Pe GOW, LIV) PRPOOT, UEENSTOWN, BEL- 
‘AST, LONDONDERR OR ISTOL. 
VERY THURSDAY, 


The Fk, by this i are Unourpassed 
for comfort an ance. Company P— 
added two new and superior steamships to thats 


which is now one of the sae on the Atlantic. 
First CaBIN Saloon, $60 to ito gid 

room accommodations. Return, 10, y fo 
Seconp Cain (everything furnis! 


$75. STEERAGE, $26. 
cr Es jally low rates ergot a their 
families. Send for Pamphlet and other information to 


AUSTIN BALDWIN & 00., General Agents, 


72 Broadway, New York. 


Anchor Line U. S. Mail Steamers. 


NEW YORK AND GL 8GOW. 
From Pier No. 20 North River, New York. 

.April 24th, 3 Pp... | Anchoria..May 8th, 
ee - y let, 11 a.m. | Circassia..May 1th, ix 
Cabins, $60 to ‘¢e0. Excursion tickets at reduced ra' 
Second Cabin, §40. Steerage, $28. 

NEW YORK TO LONDON DIRECT. 
From Pier No. 46 North River, foot of Charles Street. 
Elysia....April 24th, 3 Pp. | Victoria....May Ist, 11 a.m, 
Ca ins, $55 and $65 $65. Excursion tickets at reduced rates. 


HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents, 
7 Bowling Green. 


NEw ORBAN, EA EW LINE. 





ROOK F 
Ferry station in + ¥-. yi wharf, foot of 
Fulton est, 


Streets, rena 
Ose, 1158 am; 1 ten 7:15, 12 PF. . On Sun- 
oy A.M; 
Station corner Third 4 nd Berks Streets, at 630, 
9.00, 11: 266. M.; 1s 920, 4:00, 6:80, "7:16 P. =u. On Sun- 
day at 8:45 a. M.; 
Trento! Warren, and Tuc 20, 7:45, 
00, 1133 130, 480, 400, $30, 1 1d em 
Sunday, 8 M.; 
Returning, trains will leave erence for New 


York: 

From Station Phila. & Reading 
and Green Streets, at 730°, 9:80 4. = 12:10, ior oa 
6:40, 7:15, 12 p.m. On Sunday at 8:30 Mn 580, 
P.M. 

From Third and Berks Streets at 4:30, 7:45. 
11 Her 125, 10. 5:26, 6:30, 11:30 Pr. mu. On Sunday 
8:20 a. M.; “$0 P. P.M. 

* Denotes Care attested. 

from ‘1 


tM ondag), 8:90, 40, R00 1018 a my Is A. My 1950, 
£5 Es0, 81 4 Sunday, 1:20, 6:15 a. a; rt 


Sepoogn to mage op Jn Cay spueien so ene 


from Brooklyn and Erie Depot, 
Tickets for oe “ foot 9, Liberty Street, Nos. 280 
1, O4€, Broadway, principal hotels 
Nos 2 and’4 Court Btreet, and Annex Office, Jewell’s 


arf. Brooklyn. 
New York Transfer Co. Co. Troda’p 
and check og mr at spaces. 





$777 A YEAR 6 oe fy Gente. Outfit free, 





P30 Sixth: rg | New an 33 tnd No. 4 Court Serest 
Berhad ttc Pacerape ee 
H. P. BALDWIM, Passenger Agent. 
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NOTICES 


¢@” All communications for the Ea torial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columas cf his journal 
should be addressed to The Editer of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-0. Box 2787. 

&#” All communications for the Commercial De 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
communications from subseribers and advertisers to 
THe INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

&#” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily’ or publication, but asa 
guaranty of good faith. 

&#™ We do not ho!d ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

t#” Persons desiring the return of their manu 
scripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
case, hold ourselves responsible for their return 
Authors should preserve a copy. 
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251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park 


NEW YORK, April 22d, 1880. 
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THE VOICE OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


Tue Republicans of Massachusetts, as 
represented in their state convention, last 
week, in the seventh resolution of their 
platform, speaks as follows: 





“The duty of all Republicans loyally to 
support the candidates of the party, and 
the duty of nominating conventions to pre- 
sent candidates who are acceptable to all 
Republicans, are reciprocal duties, of equal 
force and obligation. Profoundly sensible 
of the importance of the impending elec- 
tion to the nation’s safety, honor, and well- 
being, the Republicans of Massachusctts 
demangl of their delegates to the National 
Convention that they use all proper efforts 
for the nomination of a candidate who, 
having the requisite qualifications for the 
high office of President, will also have the 
confidence and approval of all who have 
hitherto acted with the Republican party; 
who will invite the support of other patri- 


otic cilizens desiring good government 
more than party success; Whose nomination 
will be most expedient, because most 


worthy and least objectionable; and whose 
triumphsnt election, to which we pledge 
our hearty and united efforts, will give as- 
surance of the continuance of sound and 
beneficent policies of administration and 
of uninterrupted and growing rational 
prosperity. While we do not instruct our 
delevates, we commend to their considera- 
tion a Republican statesman who possesses 
in an eminent degree such qualities and 
requisites for the nomination—the Hon. 
George F. Edmunds, of Vermont.” 

This is precisely the ground previously 
take by Tae INDEPENDENT. The man who, 
being known asa sound and reliable Repub- 
lican in his principles, has a clear and unas- 
sailable record as to his personal and public 
character, and is eminently fitted to dis. 
charge the duties of President of the United 
States, and at the same time is most likely 
to secure the greatest harmony among all 
those who have been accustomed to act 
with the Republican party, especially in 


THE INDEPENDENT.» 


Convention ought to nominate. In our 
judgment, Senator Edmunds, of Vermont, 
and not General Grant or Senator Blaine, 
isthat man. A large majority of the Re- 
publicans of Massachusetts are of the same 
opinion, und through their convention last 
week expressed this opinion. 

Massachusetts Republicans do not 
threaten a ‘‘ bolt” in the event that the 
candidate of their first choice shall not 
be nominated at Chicago; and, while ex- 
pressing their preference, they wisely de- 
clined positively to instruct their dele- 
gates in this respect, declining to follow 
the bad example set by the convention 
at Harrisburg and by that at Utica. 
The delegates, though knowing the pref- 
erence of their constituents, are left free 
to act according to their best judgment 
when the time for nomination shall actual- 
ly come. Massachusetts will, without 
doubt, give its electoral vote for the ticket 
nominated at Chicago, whether headed by 
Grant, Blaine, Edmunds, Sherman, or 
Washburne. This is the true position to 
be taken by Republicans everywhere. 
When the Chicago Convention shall have 
selected the Republican standard-bearer, 
then personal preferences should give way 
to the higher interests of the party, and the 
country, a8 invulved in the result of the 
election, That standard-bearer must be 
elected or the party must be defeated. 
Wecan hardly think of a candidate so 
objectionable or so far from being the 
best that might have been selected as not 
to be preferable to the best Democrat that 
can be nominated at Cincinnati. 

We urge the nomination of Senator Ed- 
munds, because we think him the surest 
candidate to wina victory, by uniting all 
sections of the Republican party, and be- 
cause, if elected, he would make an ad- 
mirable President. 





THE TAXATION OF CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


Tue law of the State of New York de- 
clares that ‘‘all lands and all personal 
estate within this state, whether owned by 
individuals or by corporations, shall be 
liable to taxation,” with certain exceptions 
specified, one of which is ‘‘ every building 
for public worship.” This exemption 
covers the building, and the lot or lots on 
which it stands. It, however, has no ap- 
plication to special assessments made for 
local improvements which enhance the 
value of property in their vicinity. In 
The Harlem Presbyterian Church v. The 
Mayor, 5 Hun, 442, it was held that for 
such improvements church property might 
be assessed and taxed in common with all 
other property. 

The bill before the legislature of this 
state proposing so to modify the existing 
law as to limit the exemption of church 
edifices to the value of ten thousand dol- 
lars, and tax them on any excess of this 
value, was last week killed in the senate. 
The effect of such alaw would be to con- 
tinue the exemption on nearly all church 
edifices in the country and in villages, and 
to impose a partial taxation on most of 
such edifices located in cities. It is seldom 
that a country church costs ten thousand 
doliars, and perhaps as seldom that a city 
church does not cost more. The law would, 
therefore, operate unequally on church 
property in different parts of the state. It 
would take no account of the necessary 
difference in cost between building a 
church iu a city and building one in the 
country. It wouldin practical effect be a 
law to tax city churches on their value in 
excess of the sum specified. 

The introduction of this bill aroused a 
discussion of the question whether church 
edifices should be taxed at all, no matter 
where located or what may be their value. 
The Rev. Dr. Clark, of Albany, the chair- 
man of a clerical committee appointed in 
that city to look after the matter, appeared 
before the joint committee of the two houses 
of the legislature having the bill in charge, 
and addressed to it the oft-repeated argu- 
mentin favor of thé exemption of church 
buildings from all taxation. There was a 
lively discussion of the question at Ithaca, 
reported in the Weekly Ithican of March 
19th, 1880. Those who favor the exemp- 





this state, whose electoral vote is essential to 


tion need not have had any special alarm. 





that the present legislature would change 
the law, or thaf any future legislature will 
do so until the general sentiment of the 
state shall demand it. We have no doubt 
that the conviction is increasing among the 
people that the law is not right as it is, and 
that ultimately this conviction will reach 
the point at which a change will be made, 
and church property be either partially 
taxed or taxed according to its value, like 
any other property. 

The readers of Toe INDEPENDENT are 
not ignorant of its views on this subject. 
They have often been expressed. We 
hold, and for years have held, that there is 
no sufficient reason why the huge and in- 
creasing amount of property owned, used, 
and controlled by religious corporations, 
for their own sectarian purposes, should be 
exempted from taxation. Such property 
isnot public property, except by a total 
misapplication of the word. It does not 
belong to the public, and is not in its uses 
controlled by the public. It is as strictly 
private property as that of a bank corpora- 
tion ora railway company. The fact that 
it is devoted to religious uses is no reason 
for the exemption, unless we assume that 
it is the province of the State to subsidize 
the Church, which in this country is an 
exploded theory. The argument that such 
property should be exempted from taxa- 
tion, because its uses are beneficial to the 
general public, if it proves anything, 
proves too much, since it is equally appli- 
cable to a great many other kinds of prop- 
erty not thus exempted. The fact that 
church property yields no pecuniary in- 
come to the individual corporators is no 
reason for exemption, since income is not 
the rule of taxation upon an assessed valu- 
ation, and since these corporators made the 
investment not for the sake of an income, 
but for the advantagés to themselves and 
their families which they expected to reap 
therefrom, and which they justly deem of 
more value than a pecuniary income. 

Thé effect of this exemption is to with- 
draw and practically annihilate, so far as 
taxation is concerned, all the property thus 
exempted. It diminishes the area of tax- 
able values, and, consequently, imposes 
an increased tax burden upon all values 
within that area. It is an indirect way of 
making an appropriation for the support of 
churches, which would be resisted most 
vehemently if directly made. If church 
property were taxed, then the tax would 
be simply one of the items in the current 
expenses of religious corporations. Ex- 
emption takes this item from these corpor- 
ations, and imposes it upon the general 
taxpaying community, and compels every 
man who pays taxes, whether he will or 
not, whether he believes in religion or not, 
whether he is a Protestant, a Catholic, or 
a Jew, to contribute his quota toward the 
amount thus withdrawn from the churches 
and placed upon the general community. 
We do not believe this to be just. Itisa 
compulsory support of religion, through 
the operations of law, and none the less so 
because indirectly done. 

The amount of property thus exempted 
presents a grave question in the tax burden, 
which is transferred to non-exempted 
property. The census of this state taken in 
1875, shows that church edifices, including 
their lots, were valued at $101,105,765, be- 
sides $16,491,385 of other real estate held 
by church corporations. On the former 
and vastly larger item no taxes are paid to 
aid in defraying Government expenses. 
This is a stupendous sum to make wholly 
unavailable asa means of revenue to the 
state. If it paid taxes, the burden which is 
now transferred from it to other property 
would be borne by the corporate owners 
who control the uses of this property. The 
rate of taxation upon all other property 
would be proportionately lessened, and no 
man would be compelled by law to pay a 
penny in taxes as an indirect contribution 
to church corporations. 

We do not by any means regret the in- 
crease of church property in this country. 
It is a good sign and tells well for the gen- 
eral religious character of the people. It 
shows that religion has taken a strong hold 
of their hearts and operates upon them as 
a mighty power of persuasion. And yet 
we do regard the exemption of all this 
property from taxation as a relic of the old 
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victory, is just the man whom the Chicago | There was not the slightest probability | doctrine of Church and State, and as a 








political evil which ought to be corrected.” 
Church property shares, in common wiih 
all other private property, in the protective 
service of the government; aud this is a 
sufficient reason why its legal owners should 
also share in the expenses of the govern- 
ment, and be compelled by law to place a 
just and equal taxation among the items of 
their current expenses. We have seen no 
argument against the taxation of church 
property which is not false in one or both 
of its premises, or which does not refute 
itself by proving too much. 
he 


“THE NATION” ON CASTE. 


Tus is as far as The Nation can moral 
ize on the West Point outrage: 

‘‘One of the curious things in the ex- 
pressions of feeling and Opinion the affair 
has called forth is the indignation excited 
by the refusal of the cadets to associate 
with Whittaker. They are evidently ex- 
pected by some people to display a superi- 
ority to prejudice to which their parents 
and friends outside the school make not the 
slightest pretense. Throughout the length 
and breadth of the North, no white persor 
makes a companion of a colored man, if he 
can avoid it. The cases where colored peo- 
ple are even treated as social equals occa- 
sionally, by invitations and the like, may 
be counted on one’s fingers and have almost 
always the character of a moral demonstra- 
tion. In fact, the practice of the school 
faithfully reflects the practice of American 
society.” 

We should be very sorry to believe the 
zase to beas bad as is here represented. But 
the comparison made i: not to the point. 
It is not a question whether or not one 
chooses Negroes for his intimate associates, 
but bow he treats Negroes when thrown 
into relations that may not have been cho- 
sen. 

Now, our observation shows that it is 
common in this vicinity for Negroes under 
such circumstances to be treated as cour- 
teously and respectfully, for the most part, 
as white people. Colored children in other 
schools than West Point are not ostracised. 
Even where they are not chosen as boon 
companions, they are not insulted by 
studied neglect or by refusing to speak to 
them. They are allowed their part in 
social recreations. So among gentlemen 
and ladies. We may mention as an ecx- 
ample that one of the members of the 
Manhattan Congregational Association in 
this city is a colored man, and we have 
never noticed that at their meetings, or at 
their dinners, at the houses of Dr. Storrs, 
Dr. Taylor, Dr. Budington, and other 
members, he was not as politely treated as 
apy other member, nor that he and his 
family have had any reason to feel at all 
slighted at the social meetings of the N. Y, 
Congregational Club about Delmonico’s 
table. 

If there were still as bitter a caste preju- 
dice as The Nation represents, we wish it 
might have been willing to express some 
mild disapproval of what it had occasion 
to record. We find it hard to believe that 
even the editors of The Nation would con- 
fess that it is true of themselves that ‘‘no 
white person makes a companion of a 
colored man, if he can avoid it.” They 
might not seek the companionship; but it 
is neither gentlemanly nor Christian to 
avoid it on the ground of color. 





THE METHODIST ITINERANCY. 


Tue dozen articles which we have pub- 
lished on this subject deserve, we are sure, 
more than a passing consideration from 
those interested in the itinerancy. The 
writers are men who have studied the 
operations of the peculiar system very 
closely, and most of them have had the 
benefit of a generation or more of observa- 
tion and experience in it. Two of the 
writers, Drs. Sims and Crooks, are pastors; 
two others, Drs. Curry and Summers, are 
veteran editors; the fifth, Chancellor 
Haven, isan educator; and the sixth is a 
layman. Five of them are, undoubtedly, 
representative men, specially qualified to 
write of the practical workings of the 
itinerancy and the mind of the Church re- 
specting it. What do they say? 

Of course, they disagree. Dr. Sims de- 
scribes the disadvantages which the limita- 
tion of the pastorate produces, and contends 
hat the system can be so amended as to 
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conserve itinerancy and permit extended 
pastorates wherever they are desirable; 
that, in short, the disadvantages of both 
the itinerancy and the settled pastorate 
may be avoided. Dr. Curry, on the other 
hand, regards itinerancy as the keystone 
of the ecclesiastical structure of Method- 
ism, and.to meddle with it would be to in- 
vite destruction of the edifice. He sees no 
reason for meddling with it. Everybody 
knows what a beautiful and sirong struc- 
ture it completes and unifies, which is 
neither in a state of dilapidation nor of in- 
cipient decay. 

Dr. Summers draws a parallel between 
the itinerancy and the settled pastorate, 
and demonstrates the unwisdom of Method- 
ists surrendering the former for the latter. 
He is fully aware, however, of the advan- 
tages of longer pastorates than the four 
»years which the Church, South, allows, 
and intimates that there is a strong senti- 
ment in favor of an extension. Chancellor 
Haven will take the opponents of the itin- 
erancy by surprise. His defense is in- 
genious by reason of its great ingenuous- 
ness. He readily admits the truth of the 
most striking arguments against itinerancy ; 
but quickly follows up the admission witha 
nevertheless, contending that it is desirable 
that one branch of Christians, at least, 
should perpetuate a system which has so 
signally proved its adaptability to circum- 
stances which the other system was con- 
fessedly unable to meet. 

Dr. Crooks does good service in behalf 
of amendment of the system by a succinct 
history of the changes it has undergone 
siuce the days of autocratic Asbury. He 
also gives good reasons for further modifi- 
eation; but surprises the reader by closing 
with a recommendation to mercy, where a 
verdict of acquittal was expected. In 
other words, after he has made out a case 
strong enough to warrant a demand for an 
amendment permitting reappointment an- 
nually to the same charge as many years as 
the bishop deems advisable, he contents 
himself with proposing an extension of the 
term to six or seven years, 

The arguments on both sides of the ques- 
tion are very strong; but those in favor of 
modification must be very much stronger 
than the others to win. The work of the 
battle belongs to those who attack. Those 
who defend stand within a fort, with all the 
advantages of position on theirside. Tous 
it seems, however, that the weight of the 
argument is with the friends of change. 
We believe it to be an utter impossibility 
for the itinerancy to meet the circumstan- 
ces of city society without some modifica- 
tion. Methodism never can become that 
force in cities which it undoubtedly is in 
rural districts if the ministers are to be 
changed every three years, and Methodism 
will never occupy the position it ought to 
oceupy intellectually without the strong 
help which comes from the cities, in the 
shape of college endowments and the like. 
Dr. Curry, it seems to us, makes too much 
of the itinerancy. Important as it is as a 
method of work, it is not Methodism. If 
it were abolished altogether (and no one 

“asks that), there would remain sufficient in 
the social life and character of Methodism, 
in its fervent spirit, in its class-meetings, 
in its lay service to make it distinctive. 
He points tothe work of Whitefield and 
his Calvinistic coadjutors as furnishing an 
illustration of the efficiency of the itineran- 
cy, in that, when Whitefield died, he left 
nothing behind him; whereas Wesleyan 
Methodism, using the itinerancy has become 
a great power. This fact is susceptible of 
a different and better interpretation. 
Whitefield preached doctrines in harmony 
with those of existing organizations; hence, 
the great majority of his converts were 
gathered in the Presbyterian, Congregation- 
al, and Baptist churches; while John 
Wesley’s converts, as Arminians, 
found no existing organization to which 
they could attach themselves, and, being 
shut out of the Church of England, were 
compelled to organize for themselves. The 
result, of course, has more than justified 
the adoption of the itinerant plan. But 
now a point has been reached when it be- 
comes important to consider whether what 
was wisdom in the past will not become 
unwisdom in the future, under changed cir- 
cumstances. We are glad to have been of 
some service in this consideration. 
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Editorial Dotes. 





THe meanest and lyingest statement we 
have seen lately is that contained in a pic- 
turein the last Puck, which assumes to tell 
where the money contributed to Ireland goes 
to. It represents America pouring gold into 
a hat, which ragged Ireland is holding out to 
her. The crown of the hat is out, and the 
coins fall through into the tiara, which the 
Pope, who stands below and almost out of 
sight, is holding under Ireland’s hat. This 
picture isa lie, for it states what is not true— 
that there is no real distress in Ireland, and 
that the money given for relief is sent to Rome 
as Peter’s Pence. For the honor of Christian- 
ity, we hope that poor, starving Ireland does 
not forget, out of its deepest poverty, to spare 
some crumbs to support ite religious faiths ; 
but that the famine is but a pretext to en- 
rich Rome is not merely a false, but is a con- 
temptible representation. Who believes 
that the relief given in meal is sold for 
money to send to Rome? And here is 
the American Tract Society, through its Amer- 
tcan Messenger, asserting that the payment 
of Peter’s Pence is proof that the famine does 
not amount to much—*‘ not gaunt enough to 
keep back the contributions which the hier- 
archy exacts’’—and advising that, instead of 
sending money, through ‘misplaced sympa- 
thy’’ and “‘ sentimental charity,” to lreland, it 
be given to the “great objects of Christian 
beneficence,”’ to help the “ spiritually perish- 
ing’?! We pray God that we may never have 
the patience to speak coolly of such brutal 
pharisaism. The New York Herald shall enter 
into the Kingdom of Heaven before you of 
The American Messenger. The facts of the 
Irish distress are-before the world. We,pub- 
lish next week a letter from James Redpath, 
who has just returned from a tour of inspec- 
tion of the suffering district. He is a compe- 
tent and honest witness. 


Tue resignation of the three professors— 
Messrs. Halsey, Elliott, and Blackburn—from 
the Presbyterian Theological Seminary in Chi- 
cago, evidently points to a rehabilitation of 
thatinstitution. A theological seminary needs 
to be provided with instructors who have the 
two accomplishments of acknowledged schol- 
arship and the gift to teach. We suppose it 
is no secret—while very likely one of these 
men will be reappointed—that these excellent 
men have not all of them both of these quali- 
fications. In order to make successful an 
enthusiastic attempt to endow their professor- 
ships, it is necessary that the trustees should 
be at liberty to fill the chairs with new men. 
It is not s matter for fault-finding that the 
resignation of incumbents should be sought 
or accepted when they are old and feeble or 
when, for any other reason, they are not 
successful as teachers. We are sure that 
there is no call for the complaint of The Her- 
ald and Presbyter, and some other papers, that 
ought to know the facts of their denomination 
better. The Hvangelist expresses astonishment 
that Dr. Herrick Johnson has been lured out 
of an Auburn professorship, to accept a Chi- 
cago pastorate, and surmises that he will act 
as professor in the Presbyterian Seminary. 
We hope this can be so; and yet the Fourth 
Church would not call him except with the 
understanding that it was to have al! his time, 
even though the munificent Mr. McCormick 
was ready to pay him an additional salary as 
professor, in cise he would deliver his lectures 
to the students. 


It is in all three of the Free Church colleges. 
that heresy is said to have broken out: at 
Aberdeen, where Professor Robertson Smith 
was accused, at Glasgow, where Professor 
Candlish, and at Edinburgh, where Professor 
Davidson are under the suspicion of Dr. Begg 
and Sir Henry Moncrieff, and all are defended 
by their most unattainted associates, led by 
Principal Rainy and Professor Blaikie. The 
Sons et origo mali is said to be the teaching of the 
distinguished Professor Davidson, a quiet and 
unassuming man, among whose pupils are 
Robertsou Smith, Marcus Dods, Candlish, and 
Lindsay. We notice that one of the complaints 
made against Professor Candlish is that he 
scouts the idea that “if such and such an 
historical statement were disproved they were 
bound to give up the Bible,” and that he ex- 
pressed his willingness that the Bible “‘ should 
be cast unreservedly into the crucible of free 
inquiry.” It was after a first reading of the 
article in which these statements are made that 
The Interior said that it had seen in the article 
nothing that would justify the charge of 
heresy. And so say we. 

Tue State of Maine has in her statute-book 
a law which forbids secular labor, amusements, 
and recreations on the first day of the week, 
but which excepts from the prohibition works 
of necessity and mercy. A case was recently 
decided by the supreme court of that state, in 
which the plaintiff, who had taken a walk on 





Sunday afternoon for recreation, and received 
injury by reason of a defective sidewalk, sued 
the city of Portland to recover damages for the 
same. The city sought to evade its liability 
by alleging that the injury, even if due to the 
defect in the sidewalk, was received while the 
party was engaged in an unlawful act—namely, 
walking for recreation on Sunday ; and, hence, 
that he was not entitled to recover any dam- 
ages. The Court, however, held that the pro- 
hibitory law was not intended to forbid walk- 
ing on Sunday in the open air for exercise, and, 
hence, that the act of the plaintiff was not un- 
lawful. Although he bought and drank a glass 
of beer, which was a violation of the statute, 
this offense, unless it contributed to the 
accident which wrought the injury, did not 
excuse the city of Portland for having a de- 
fective sidewalk, and that, consequently, the 
city was liable for the injury received. This 
construction of Sabbath legislation accords 
with common sense. 





A RESPECTED correspondent writes us: 

“St Paut’s Rectory, 
ALEXANDRIA, Va., April 8th, 1880. f 
“To THE EpIToR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

** One of your ‘ Editorial Notes’ of this date 
supposes that Dean Stanley ‘regards the mir- 
acles and Resurrection as legendary excres- 
cences, impossible and untrue.’ You will find 
in the Dean’s ‘Commentary on Corinthiens’ 
an elaborate argument in support of Christ’s 
resurrection; also in his ‘Review of Essays and 
Reviews,’ reprinted by himself, 1870, in ‘ Es- 
says on Church and State,’ an expression of 
his belief in the historic truth of the resurrec_ 
tion of Christ as the ‘greatest of all events 
which profane or sacred annals record.’ 

“* Respectfully yours, 
‘* George H. Norton.” 

We know of no theological writer who more 
skillfully conveys an impression on disputed 
theological questions while categorically stat- 
ing nothing than does Dean Stanley. We may 
find it difficult to prove by quotations from his 
writings that he does not believe in the mir- 
acle of the Resurrection; but we think that, on 
reading his later works, the conviction would 
be very decided that such is the fact. The 
“elaborate argument’’ referred to by our 
correspondent was published in 1855, and the 
“Review ”’ about 1863, we believe. But since 
then he has appeared to us to speak more dis- 
paragingly of all miracles, which he calls ‘‘ an 
increasing difficulty,’”’ and of which he says: 
“It is a complex problem,’”’ “‘ the greatest of 
miracles is the character of Christ,” ‘‘ the pre- 
ternatura] [miracle] is not the supernatural, 
and, whether the preternatural is present or 
absent, the true supernatural [the moral] may 
and will remain unshaken”’ (‘‘ Addresses 
and Sermons,’’ 1877, pp. 82, ff). In the 
same volume, in the address “‘ Principles of 
Christianity’? (reprinted by the Unitarian 
Association, in a collection called ‘“* Our Com- 
mon Christianity ’’) he says, p. 146: 

‘The silence of the New Testament con- 

cerning all details [of the future life], com- 
bined with its clearness of conviction on the 
divine persistence of the spirit sfter death, is 
the crowning consolation that we have won 
from the evangelic and apostolic account of 
the Resurrection and of Heaven.”’ 
The Dean has the gift of great fog or of great 
clearness according as he chooses to use them; 
but we canonly understand these passages and 
their contexts as showing that he is now quite 
ready to give up all miracle, even to the 
Resurrection of our Lord. 


THERE is one feature in connection with the 
Whittaker affair at West Point which has 
struck us very unpleasantly. All the officers 
were ready to assume in the outset that Whit- 
taker was bis own victim, so far as any injury 
upon his person.had been perpetrated at all. 
In the incipiency of the investigation they did 
practically assume this, and, hence, treated 
him rather as a suspected and accused than as 
an outraged person, inventing motives for the 
act on his part, and endeavoring to trace the 
whole thing home to him, as a sheer pretense. 
The theory seemed to be that, because Whit- 
taker was a ‘‘ Nigger,’’ he was attempting to 
palm off a sham, and that the prime business 
of the investigation was to detect and expose 
this sham. The readiness of the officers at 
West Point, including General Scofield, 
to adopt the theory of fraud on his 
part, and thus prejudge the case before 
the facts were fully disclosed, indicates a tem- 
perof mind toward the colored cadet alike 
discreditable to them and offensive to the 
moral sentiments of the nation. The people 
will judge of the case according to the facts, 
as they shall finally be made to appear; yet 
the officers in charge of the young cadets at 
West Point, whether white or black, may as 
well understand that public sentiment in this 
country will crush and stamp into the dust 
any attempted or tolerated ostracism in that 
institution on account of color. The fact that 
Whittaker is a colored cadet does not dis- 
credit his story in the slightest degree; and 
the strong presumption from the investigation 





thus far made is that he has told the truth, 
and suffered an abominable outrage at the 
hands of others. If this shall turn out to be 
the fact, then no pains should be spared to 
detect the guilty parties and punish them 
with the utmost severity of law. If a col- 
ored cadet cannot live’peaceably and be de- 
cently treated at West Point, then let West 
Point be abolished, or, in the language of 
Senator Hoar, be ‘‘ ground into powder.”’ 





Tue Senate last week, after a debate con- 
suming portions of eight days, passed the bill 
for the ratification of the agreement made by 
Secretary Schurz with the chiefs of the Ute 
Indians, of Colorado. The assent of the 
Indians themselves to the agreement is to be 
procured before it goes into effect. The bill 
limits the time within which this assent may 
be given to four months, and declares that the 
Utes shall be protected in their present reser- 
vation provided they refuse to accept the 
agreement. The feature in this agreement 
which we regard as of vital importance is the 
provision for giving the Indians a title to their 
lands in severalty, as individuals, and making 
the title inalienable for twenty-five years, and 
also making the lands non-taxable for the 
same period. Hitherto the Indian title.has, 
as a general rule, been merely tribal, with no 
individual ownerships, and nothing but a title 
of communal occupancy, with no right of ces- 
sion or transfer except to the Government, 
This theory has worked disastrously upon the 
Indians, as it would upon white men, under 
similarcircumstances. The change which Secre- 
tary Schurz is attempting to effect, and to which 
this bill in the case of the Utes gives its sanc- 
tion, will, if accomplished, bea great improve- 
ment upon the past. It will supply a moat 
importaut factor in the problem of Indian 
civilization, The large majority by which the 
bill passed the Senate is a hopeful indication 
that it will not be defeated in the House of 
Representatives. 


.... We notice that the name of Dr. William 
M. Taylor as editor has been removed from 
the columns of The Christian at Work, We 
understand that he has resigned his position 
as editor. He must have found the labor of 
preparing the leading editorials, which has 
been. his special charge, a very considerable 
burden, from which he might well desire to 
be released, that he might give his time en- 
tirely to his pastoral duties. With his admirable 
homiletical editorials and with Major Bright’s 
earnest and playful lighter comments on the 
topics of the day, The Christian at Work has 
been for some years one of our most valued 
exchanges. 

..--The position of Edmunds tn this canvass 
for delegates to the Republican Convention is 
most creditable to him. He has not sought s 
nomination, has not lifted a finger for it, has 
not expected his name to be brought forward, 
and does not now encourage in the least the 
movement in hisfavor. He devotes himself to 
his regular work as a senator; and, if the 
nomination comes to bim, it must come with- 
out his seeking, because be is wanted. And 
we think that kind of asolid, straightforward, 
faithful, unselfish, unpretentious, wise states- 
man, acknowledged to be the Republican 
leader of the Senate, is wanted. 

.... Another of those cases we hear about in 
which life is saved by a Testament in the vest- 
pocket occurred in this city last Sunday, 
Only it unfortunately was a highwayman, in 
the act of exercising his craft, whose life was 
saved, and the pistol-ball was fired by a police- 
man, in the attempt to arrest him. We have 
not yet heard the passage at which the bullet 
stopped. 

...-Senator Davis, formerly one of the just- 
ices of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in his speech on the Alabama Fund, 
said last week ‘‘that all claims except those 
for direct losses by the inculpated cruisers 
were rejected, and, therefore, we have no right 
to divert the award to the payment of other 
claims.’”’ This is right to the point. 

....The Wyoming Methodist Conference 
knows its duty. It has passed a resolution 
unanimously expressing ite hope that Wm 
H. Kemble and his confederates, convicted of 
corruption and bribery of the Pennsylvania 
legislature, ‘‘ may be brought to speedy pun- 
ishment and that their great crime be not 
condoned.”’ Amen! 


....7he Aurora may be the Pope’s organ; 
but he is too good a student of ‘Quintilian to 
approve of the rhetoric of his editor, who 
says of the Protestant churches built in Rome 
that ‘‘these edifices, built by the Protestants 
in the midst of the splendid monuments of 
Rome, look like an ass’s skin on a magnificent 
altar.’’ 

...-There can hardly be a doubt that Gener- 
al Grant desires a presidential nomination, 
hoping, in thatevent, to be elected. If he did 
pot, he certainly would not stand in his pres- 
ent position. And, if he does, then he is the 





first President who, having been twice elected, 
gave proof that he wanted the honor a third 
time. 


++++The Grant and Blaine leaders in Massa- 
chusetts are afraid the glorious old state will 
“throw away its influence’? by going for 
Edmunds; and Zhe Tribune grieves that it 
should insult the unwilling senator from 
Vermont by offering him what he has not 
asked for. All of which is amusing. 


...-The Springfield Republican very justly 
thinks that the Vice-President should be 
selected with reference to his fitness to become 
President in the event that the latter should 
die or be disabled. Nominating conventions 
are not apt to give due attention to this point. 


....Republicans who are opposed to the 
nomination of General Grant or Senator Blaine, 
but who will support the ticket, if either is 
nominated, occupy a very different position 
from those who, being thus opposed, would 
bolt the ticket in such an event. 


+++A bill has already been passed by one 
of the houses of the California legislature 
authorizing municipalities to remove China- 
men beyond their limits. Should this bill be- 
comg @ law, the courts of the United States 
will make short work with it. 


«eeeThe sleepless activity of Senator Ed- 
munds in watching all the legislative meas- 
ures proposed in Congress is good evidence 
that he would keep his eyes thoroughly open if 
seated in the Presidential chair. A President 
emineotly needs this quality. 

-+eeIf the Devil were nominated,’’ says 
The Catholic Mirror, ‘‘for President by the 
Republican party, The INDEPENDENT would 
support him.”’ If the Devil were chosen Pope 
by the College of Cardinals, The Catholic Mir- 
ror would support him 


..»»We are informed that the committee itn 
charge of the Boston Monday Lectures have 
strengthened their list by adding two Pres 
byterian names—those of Professor Shields, of 
Princeton, and Patton, of Chicago—for the 
next year’s course. 


... The new and handsome Madison-Avenue 
Theater, in this city, goes familiarly by the 
name of the “‘P. E. Theater,’ because Mr. Mal 
lery, of The Churchman, is so much interested 
in it. The Episcopal Aalendar says he has 
bought it. 


.... The most dangerous and difficult position 
for a party to occupy is to be on the defensive 
in a political campaign, and this would be just 
the position of Republicans with General 
Grant or Senator Blaine for a standard-bearer. 


..+»Has it come to this? The Baptist Dr. G, 
W. Samson, calls Prof. F. L. Patton, of Chi- 
cago, ‘“‘the apologist for ‘ Rationalism in the 
Free Church oi Scotland’ in the January 
numberof The Princeton Review.” 


..-.-There seems to be no doubt that the 
legislature of Rhode Island will elect Senator 
Burnside to fill his own vacancy. He is a fair 
senator and a better soldier and can always 
be depended upon to vote right. 


-+-+The Massachusetts Republicans did well 
in electing President Seelye, against his will, 
as one of their delegates to the National Con- 
vention. He represents principle against 
policy in politics. 


.---General Toombs is said to be the greatest 
talker in Georgia. We should think so, from 
the number of foolish things that he says. 


- Bublisher’s a epartment, 


Soorsine AnD HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case, 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


GREAT CARPET STORE. 

J. M. CRoss.ey has now on exhibition at his 
new store, 740 and 742 Broadway, an immense 
display of fine carpetings, embracing the new- 
est and best styles in the market, and also 
the new shades and colorings, with borders 
to match. Every taste and fancy may 
be suited, and gtyle of decoration exactly 
matched ; nor is this true only in the richer 
and more costly goods—such as Turkey and 
Persian carpets, Royal Wiltons, etc.—but is 
equally applicable to the ingrain and tapestry 
carpet, which {is the joy of the housewife of 
moderate means. The location of this famous 
establishment is central, and we advise those 
in want of any goods in this line to call and 
examine this stock. Orders by mail from 
any section of the country will have the very 
best attention. 














St. Nicnoias Hore, Broadway. First- 
class in all its appointments. Large, well- 
ventilated rooms, perfect cleanliness, table 
and attendance unsurpassed, central loca- 
tion, Offers superior attractions to busi- 
ness or pleasure travelers. 





In passing down-town, stop at the Middle- 
town Plate Company’s store, at 13 John Street, 
where new designs in silver-plated ware may 
be seen. The sales of these goods are now in- 
creasing and they may be found in all sections 
of the country. 








NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY 


Oovr readers will notice the statemerit of the 
National Life Insurance Co y, which is 
published in another column. institution 
holds a charter from Congress and has a paid- 
up cash capital of $1,000,000. It is regarded 
a safe and reliable company. Some of the 
special points to which its worthy managers 
invite public attention are, using their own 
words, as follows; 

It will be seen by the statement that the 
assets are excellent in quality and more than 
ample in quantity, and that the surplus is in- 
creasing each year, thus making the security 
to policyholders absolutely unquestionable and 
unsurpassed, 

The most prudent and careful management 
of the business is perpetually assured by the 
large pecuniary interest of its stockholders, 
as under its charter the policyholders must be 
at all times fully protected before any divi- 
dend or interest can be paid upon the capital 
stock, which represents $1,000,000, paid in 
cash into the company, and which must 
always remain asa special security, in addition 
to ordinary accumulations. It now has a 
large surplus over and above this capital. 

We hold a policy in this company ourselves, 
and believe it to be a sound, discreetly man- 
aged corporation, well deserving its continued 
prosperity. 


GOOD FARM MACHINES. 
FARMERS should be in possession of the 
new illustrated catalogue of farm machines 
published by the Wheeler & Melick Co., of 
Albany, N. Among their specialties this 
year is the Sprine-Stexrt TOOTH Horse-Rake, 





|e Which is one of the simplest machines in 


the market and made of the best materials. 
For raking hay, grain, or stubble it is unsur- 
passed. Each tooth is independent, and so 
durable that it will withstand the severest 
strain, without changing shape. The rake, 
having a flexible head, accommodates itself to 
any surface, and the device for discharging 
the load ts unequaled. The La Dow Diso0 
H £rRow (an advertisement of which appeared 
in the issue of April 15th) is also manufactured 
by this concern. Thfs style of Harrow is fast 
growingin popularity. It isjointed in thecenter, 
to adapt it to any surface, thereby thoroughly 
pulverizing the ground and covering the seed 
better in one operation than many others do in 
two. There is not a complicated part in it, 
end its lightness and durability will recom- 
mend {t to any farmer. Communicate with 
this concern before purchasing elsewhere. 


THE SPRING HATS. 

AsxsoTt & G1Bs0N’s Spring styles find great 
favor with gentlemen of taste. This house 
has acquired an enviable reputation for mak- 
ing the very best head coverings for gentle- 
men, and for selling at prices which give en- 
tire satisfaction to purchasers. The new de- 
signs for the present spring are particularly 
beautiful. Abbott & Gibson have a pleasant 
way of doing business,and gentlemen who once 
deal with them are very apt togo there again. 
The store is fitted up 5 4 attractive style and 
the strictest attention is paid to the quality 
and finish of the goods. No inferior work is 
allowed to go from this establishment at any 
price. Our friends who want really excellent 
and stylish hats, either for themselves or their 
sons, will find at 29 Maiden Lane, corner of 
Nassau, a very large stock to select from and 
all of superior character.— Christian at Work. 


GREAT EXHIBITION. 

THOSE who want to see an immense display 
of dry goods, a seasonable stock, embracing 
everything new and desirable in the market, 
should visit the popular establishment of 
Messrs. J. & C. Johnston, Broadway, Fifth 
Avenue, and Twenty-second Street, this city. 
In all pleasant weather this great establish- 
ment is crowded by our best citizens, in search 
of merchandise adapted to their wants. A 
complete family outfit can here be obtained, 
embracing silks, satins, and all other dress 
goods, carpets of every description, uphol- 
stery, laces, etc. Orders from the country 
promptly executed, See advertisement, in 
another column. 


HEEBNER’S HORSE-POWERS AND 
AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY. 
Messrs. HEEBNER & Sons, of Landsdale, Pa., 

have been unusually successful in the intro- 

duction of their new horse-powers. They are 
stoutly made and bufit, with a direct aim at 
durability, and areto be found fn every sec- 
tion of the country in large numbers. The 
original cost of running them is small and 
they are guaranteed to do their work as rep- 
resented. Thisconcern also manufactures the 
eclebrated “Little Giant”’ threshing-machines, 
which have points of vantage peculiar to 
themselves. They have taken premiums 
wherever they have been placed in competition 
with others for rapid and thorough work. 
For full descriptive circulars address as above. 


THE PLYMOUTH LAP-BOARD. 

Tus is a household article, which is so ad- 
mirably adapted for its purpose and has he- 
come 80 popular that it is now manufactured 
in quantity by an organization called the 
“Plymouth Lap-Board Co.,’’ whose factory 
ia at Gardner, Mass., and whose business is 
done by the firm of E. 0. Wires & Co., the 
manufacturers’ sole agents, No. 40 Summer 
Street, Boston. Send for particulars. 

















Tue great Passion Play at Ober-Ammergau, 
in the Bavarian Alps, will take place this sum- 
mer, which thousands of Americans and Euro- 
peans will attend. Thos, Cook & Son, the 
tourist agenvts, of 261 Broadway, this city, are 
making special arrangements for Americans 
visiting Europe to attend this play. Particu- 
lars will be given, upon tnquiry. 

Wm. R. Utuer, of 31 Pine St., this city, now 
has for sale a few choice investment bonds, to 
which he invites the attention of the public. 


Easy boots, of eupesies 'y, for ladies 











and gentlemen. W; Fourth Avenue. 
Established 1840, Fine Custom Work a specialty. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


HC SES, CATTLE, AND NURSERY 
STOCK. 


Messrs. Suita & Po of Syracuse, N. 
Y., have about 1,100 acres of land under culti- 
vation, about one-half of which is devoted to 
the raising of nursery stock, which comprises 
all the varieties, both fruit and ornamental, 
that succeed in this climate. They make a 
specialty of elms and maples for the street and 
lawn, and, without doubt, have a stock second 
to none in this country. The other half of 
their farm is devoted to the raising of farm 
produce and as a farm.. They have 
been engaged for years in breeding from the 
best Hambletonian trotting stock, and have 
now a fine lot on hand. They have also been 
importing and breeding the world-renowned 
Clydesdale draft-horse, and can now offer un- 

qualed ofthis now most popular 
and useful horse for the farmer and drayman. 
They have recently turned their attention to 
the importing of the Holstein or Holland 
cattle, a breed that has been noted for centur- 
ies iv its native country forite great milking 
ualities. Comparatively little was known of 
these cattle in America untfl within a few 
years. They have made several importations 
of these cattle, and, without dovbt, now have 
one of the finest herds in this country. Most 
of them were carefully selected by a member 
of their firm, in person. Messrs. Smith & 
Powell issue catalogues of each branch of their 
business, which they will send to applicants, 
free. 








THE NEW BLANCHARD CHURN. 

Wuat farmer or dairyman has not used or 
favorably heard of the Blanchard Churn dur- 
ing the last quarter of acentury? But, popu- 
lar as the old form has been for the last 25 
years, the recent improvements are sure to in- 
crease that ig ays The other day, while 
noticing the fine display of dairy implements 
at the International Fair in this city, we felt 
impelled to pay special attention to this de- 
vice, and the award of first premium to it since 
then has confirmed the favorable impression 
we formed of it. This consists of a better form 
of the body of the churn. Instead of the flat top 
of the old farmers’ favorite, the top, as well as 
the bottom, of the improved article is made 
circular. Bythis seemingly inevitable im- 
provement all the cream must be churned 
alike and at the same time, while there is no 
longer any need for scraping down the cream 
from the top and sides of the churn, and the 
making of streaked butter is rendered impos- 
sible. Moreover, the new form is stronger 
and more durable than the old. The body of 
the churn is made of matched staves from the 
best Michigan pine. The new dasher, too, be- 
ing simpler than the old, less power is needed 
to tarn it.—Rural New Yorker. 





OUT-DOOR SPORTS. 

THE increasing interest shown in America 
for all kinds of out-door sports and pastimes 
has brought out a new line of trade, and the 
enterprising house of A. G. Spalding & Bros., 
of Chicago, Ill., can rightfully lay claim to 
be one of the largest general sporting goods 
houses in the United States. They make a 
business exclusively of ‘sporting goodsof 
a i grade,’’ and have a large manufactory 
at Hastings, Mich., devoted entirely to the 
manufacture of archery, croquet, lawn tennis, 
baseball goods, fish-rods, etc., where they em- 
ploy over 150 men the year around. Their 
Journal of American Sports is authority on all 
kinds of out-door sports, and the publishers 
offer to mail a sample copy free to any address 
upon application. 





Tue following facts will be read with in- 
terest regarding the Alta Montana Company, 
whose works are located at Wickes, Montana, 
and whose New York office is at 35 Broad 
Street. The smelter is doing splendid work 
and keeps the men as busy as bees, Forty-six 
bars of bullfon ran out in a dav, averaging 120 
Ibs. each. This is high-grade bullion and assavs 
about 3850 ounces silver to the ton. The 
weather is getting warm at Wickes and the 
snow fs melting fast. The following from the 
President explains itself: 

** WickEs, MonTana, April 19th, 1880. 
“R. F. Brooke, Esq., Sec’y Alta Montana Co., 
35 Broad Street, New York City : 

‘*Nine days’ run, part of the time with only 
balf charges, produced eleven thousand seven 
hundred dollars. Expenses, same time, two 
thousand seven hundred dollars. 

“W. W. Wickes, President.” 


THOMAS SMOOTHING HARROW. 

“Tug slanting tooth harrow manufactured 
by the Thomas Smoothing Harrow Compa- 
ny, Geneva, N. Y., has already proved an 
important labor-saver in some departments 
of farming. The round, smooth teeth, slant- 
ing backward at an angle of forty degrees, 
freely clear all obstructions, do not clog, pul- 
verize manure, harrow wheat, and destroy the 
small weeds in corn-drills. Two or three har- 
rowings of wheat in spring before sowing 
clover have increased the yield, on an average, 
about five bushels per acre; and, if used on 
all the 838,000,000 acres of the Union, would be 
worth over a hundred million dollars in the 
aggregate. Used on corn before it comes up, 
and every few days for a month afterward, 
this implement clears out all starting weeds 
and saves three dollars an acre in hand-hoeing 
and cultivating. On the 50,000 acres of corn 
in the Union it would be worth a sum of great 
magnitude.” —Country Gentleman. 


CHRISTMAS!!!—Tse Great Ho.imayr 
Girts.—In rare confections and fine chocolate 
and bon-bons, together with a brilliant import- 
ation of rich fancy boxes, etc. The confec- 
tions are put in $1 boxes and upward and 
constitute a very choice present. STEPHEN F. 
Wairtman & Son, southwest cor. of 12th and 
Market Streets, Philadelphia. 


Ix passing through Fourteenth Street, stop 
at the New York Bazaar, No. 16 West 14th 
Street. This attractive store is now full of 
fancy goods, such as all want @uring the 

andsummer. Games of all descriptions 











croquet. Bicycles for boys may 
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Mr. A. Nicer, Taylorville, Pa., writes: 
** My mother, an old lady of sixty years, suf- 
fered for thirty years with rheumatism, to 
such an extent that she was at times entirely 
lame. We procured from Messrs. Ludwig 
Bros., druggists, in Scranton, Pa., a bottle of 
Sr. Jacon’s OIL, used it according to direc- 
tions, and saw our efforts crowned with per- 
fect success. Mother was relieved.”’ 

Henry Lear, Patriot, Ohio, writes: 

“T was taken sick last Wednesday with a 
very severe rheumatic pain in my left shoulder. 
I was so unwell that I could not even turn 
myself around in bed. Having heard of the 
curative qualities of St. Jacon’s Om, I con- 
cluded to try it. The first application brought 
relief, and on the subsequent day I was able 
to goto work. I, therefore, recommend this 
excellent remedy to all sufferers with rhuma- 
tism. 

A well-known German minister, Rev. A. 
Opitz, of Schleisingerville, Wis., writes: 

**T was a sufferer with rheumatiem for years. 
Friends recommended the use of St. JaAcon’s 
Oil. I tried it, and must confess that the result 
was astonishing. Having hardly used up the 
first bottle, I found relief and the second one 
cured me. I, therefore, feel under obligations, 
and shall recommend this effective remedy - 
whenever I have a chance.”’ 


PORTABLE FORGE. 

THE Doe advantages of portable forges 
have led to their utilization in many different 
lines of business. They are adapted to the 
uses Of farmers, jewelers, gunsmiths, boiler- 
makers, iron-workers, plumbers, and others 
whose work requires some medium for quickly 
and easily heating iron, and for all other pur- 
poses to which a forgecan be made applicable. 
Those made by the Empire Portable Forge 
Company, of Cohoes, N. Y., U. 8. A., are 
operated without belts or bellows; and, as 
there is no leather or wood used in its con- 
struction, itis practically indestructible and 
unaffected by exposure to the weather. The 
Empire Portable Forge Company report consid- 
erable activity in the demand for its forges 
abroad. They have been manufacturing forges 
for several years, and have sent them all over 
the world; and in every case, as far as is known, 
they have given perfect satisfaction. Corre- 
spondence is invited from all who have need 
of implements of this character. Dealers will 
also find it advantageous to keep these forges 
in stock. Prices and circulars will be sent to 
applicants. 








GOOD HOTELS. 

Hore. accommodations for travelers are of 
the greatest importance to persons who have 
to move about the country on business. ‘‘Just 
where to go’’ is what every man wants to 
know when he leaves home. The Grand Union 
Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot, New 
York City, is a very popular resort, because 
the attendance there is prompt and satisfac- 
tory. The charges are reasonable and the 
menage complete. Try it. Families can live 
better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than at any other first-class hotel in the 
city. Be careful to see that Grand Union Hotel 
ts on the sign where you enter. 


CaRrPeTs in all varieties and in new designs 
for the Spring trade are now being rapidly sold 
off at the great carpet establishment of Shep- 
pard Knapp, at the cornerof Thirteenth Street 
and Sixth Avenue, this city. The prices are 
low enough to bring a host of buyers. Satis- 
faction is guaranteed. 








No Carpets SHovtp Be Lam without a 
Moth-proof Sewed Carpet Lining. Use only 
that manufactured of Cotton and Paper. 
American Carpet Lining Co., New York and 
Boston. Sold by all Carpet Dealers. 


Tue Wilhelms-Quelle (William’s-Spring) 
Natural Mineral Water has attained a world- 
wide celebrity as a most excellent mineral 
water. Hundreds of thousands of bottles of 
this sparkling water ore sold in Europe, 
and the sales in this country are al- 
ready assuming large proportions. This is 
the best proof of its excellence. It is good to 
take as a luxury,,and it is also recommended 
to persons suffering from dyspepsia, indiges- 
tion, or diseases of the kidneys. The water 
contains only a small proportion of sulphates, 
but a large amount of natural carbonic acid 
gas. Having tried it ourselves, we can 
recommend it most heartily. Sold by Mack 
& Brunler, 7 Barclay Street. . 


THE WATERPROOF APRON. 

Tue necessity of some protection to the 
garments when engaged in housework and 
those occupations where water is used is met 
by the introduction of the waterproof apron, 
which is sold by W. C. Rogers, 79 Court 
Street, Boston, Mass. The article is light, 
durable, and waterproof and can be easily 
cleaned, when soiled, by wiping with a damp 
cloth or sponge. It will be found especially 
useful in stores, saloons, restaurants, hotel 
kitchens, mills, factories, and in the domestic 
circle.— Christian Union. 











INDIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, nervous prostration, 
and all forms of general debility relieved by 
taking MENSMAN’S PEPTONIZED Beer Tonic, 
the only preparation of beef containingits entire 
nutritious properties. It is not a mere stimulant, 
like the extracts of beef; but contains blood- 
making, force-generating, and life-sustaining 

roperties. Is invaluable in all enfeebled con- 

{tions, whether the result of exhaustion, nerv- 
ous prostration, overwork, or acute diseases, 
particularly if resulting from pulmonary com- 

laints. CaswrLi, Hazarp & Co., proprietors, 
Kew York. Sold by all druggists. 


Proresson GREEN, allopathic physician, 
writes Medical Record, Atlanta, that Warner’s 
Safe Kidney and Liver Cure has cured serious 
cases of Bright’s Disease. 
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WOMAN’S WISDOM. 

“‘ SHE insists that it is more importance that 
herfamily shall be kept in full health than 
that she should have all the fashionable dress- 
es and styles of the times. She, therefore, sees 
to it that each member of her family is sup- 
plied with enough Hop Bitters, at the first ap- 
pearance of any symptoms of ill health, to pre- 
vent a fit of sickness, with its attendant ex- 
pense, care, and anxiety. All women should 
exercise their wisdom in this way.’’—New 
Haven Pall adium. 


Tue BRAVE DESERVE THE Farr, and the fair, 
to be fair, will rely on no other cosmetic for 
beautifying the complexion but Champlin’s 
harmless ‘‘ Liquid Pearl,’’ one of the oldest 
preparations. CHAMPLIN & Co., Proprietors, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


BATCHELOR’S HAIR DYE. 


ESTABLISHED 1831. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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BROCKETT & TUTr LE,. 
of NEW HAVEN, CONN., have tock a large and 
complete assortment of FINE L IGHT ROAD W AGONS, 
hung on the J. B. Brewster & Co.'s Improved Patent 
Cross 8 wing 3, which havesuch an enviable reputation. 
Also GENTLEMEN'S ROAD AND SPEEDING WAGONS, 
with and without tops, like the latest styles of Brew- 
ster & Co.'s and for style and quality will compare 
favorably with the best New Yor ae ers, while our 
—- are $150 less. We build all the leading styles 
for passenger carriages. 


ARCHERY, 


Lawn Tennis, Croquet, Bicycles, 
Velocipedes, and Fancy Goods. 


NEW YORK BAZAAR, 
No. 16 West 14th St. 


RICH NO VELTIES 


EASTER HATS. 


LATEST DESICNS. 








29 Maiden Lane, 


Cor. Nassau Street, 


__FINE SILK HAT, $5 AND $6. 
pBiair’ s Pills.— Great E nglish Gous ond Rheumatic 
Remedy. Oval box, $1; round, 50c, Sold at Druggiste. 


TREES AT HALF RATES, 


The auction sale has not motertalty decreased the 
very large stock at the nurseries of 


R. B. PARSONS & CO., 
FLUSHING, N. Y¥. 

1, therefore, offer a full assortment of all the differ- 
ent varieties of ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, and 
PLANTS, which have long been specialties of this firm, 
and shall take pains to send out only fine, healthy 
Trees and Shrubs. tatalo ues free. Address 

N. B. CRANE, Executor, Flushing, N. Y. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 





A. S. FLANDRAU & CO. 


DANIEL T. WILSON. 











FINE CARRIAGES 


OF THE BEST CLASS, 
FITTED oo CARTS, AXLES. 


ANDAUL YLETS, PART. 

BROUGH fg ROAD-y itor 
Ts, VILLAGE-CAR TR, 

me _372 and 374 BROOME ae 


SAMMIS & BOLTON, 


Importing Tailors, 
152 NASSAU STREET, 
PRINTING-HOUSE 


I. 





SQUARE. 


We offer our Stock of Imported Suitings and 
Trowserings, etc. at lower prices than any house in 
the city who sell the same line of goods. 

Our stock is selected with great care from the best 
English, Scotch, and French manufactures. 


FIT CUARANTEED. 
SAMPLES sent on application. 
HIRAM SAMMIS, JOHN P. BOLTON. 


GAS FIXTURES, 


LAMP S, 
CLOCKS and BRONZES. 


MITCHELL, VANCE & CO. 


invite attention to their NEW STYLES, which 
for VARIETY, EXCELLENCE OF DESIGN, MATERI- 
ALS, and WORKMANSHIP are not excelled. 





tf desired. 
836 AND 838 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


THE 


Waterproof Aprons 


on better terms than any 
other manufacturer. 


Sold Agente only. 
are Ae plain wine, 


Black, and Fancy Cloth, in 
Eastern and Western Styles. 


Absolute necessity in 
wr, Residence, Store, 
bn Dy pete rant, 
otel, ue ie actery 





ef any 
We thes a few samples of 


the material. Circulars and 


wholesale terms free. Address 


W.C. ROGERS, 
708 Court Risse.” Boston, 





[We have examined the above goods, and cheerfully 
recommend them and Mr. Rogers to our es of Agent 
friends. —EpD. AGENTS’ HERALD. } 


1789. BACON PIANOS +880. 


Francis Bacon's Piano Factory, 


BACON & RA VER.——BACOE & KARR. 


A fine assortment of New Scale Square Grand and 
Cabinet Grand Pianos, of unsurpas: tone and work- 








FOWLER’S 


Celebrated Roll-up 


METALLIC SPRING-BED BOTTOM. 


Patented April 27th, 1875. 
Patented Feb. 27th, 1877. 

NO WOOD. NO VERMIN. 

COOL, COMFORTABLE, AND CLEAN 
Only one light hair mattress to make a perfect bed. 
Awarded Diploma American Institute. 
Investigate its merits. 
Circulars free to any address. 
E. P. FOWLER, 
61 Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn, E. D., N. ¥. 
A cut of this Mattress will appear next week. 


ARNES’ PATENT FOOT. 
POWER MACHINERY. 
be different machines with 





which Mechanics and Job- 
bers in miscellaneous work 


W. F. 
Ro ~H &JOHN B ARNES, 


. RESEAT your CHAIRS, 











SOs Sey aes 
1473 and 1475 Broadway, near 42d St., 


New Yor 


The three Elevated Railroads have stations at 42d st., 
near my Factory. 


EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS, 


KITCHEN FURNITURE, 
COOKING UTENSILS, 
CHINA AND GLASS. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 AND 603 SIXTH AVE., 
1338 AND 1340 BROADWAY. 













Special and Exclusive Designs, 














THE GREAT MORAL AND INSTRUCTIVE 
EXHIBITION OF THE AGE. 
P. T. BARNUM’S 
own and only GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH is now 
open at 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE BUILDING 
for a short ae at TOU revious to its 


through the pled aon and towns of the con- 


“I pledge my reputation and personal word that this 
is the most novel, L beautiful , extensive, and marvelous 
public entertainment that I have net Perore Woe 
a ry to the public. P. T. B. 
s endorsed by press and a... q 

iin the attractive features of last season supple- 
mented by 

A LARGE NUMBER OF. eg VELTIES, 
prominent among which will be f. 
MADAM NELSON AND HER ayer OF TRAINED 


YOKE OF PERFORMING OXEN, 
wig the docility and intelligence of ‘the “pa 


z_ a speote placed omeng 
furs, or feathers po 
Tvely 2 protects them aga’ ust 
soy nT amt Pte 
no ure the fines ics. 
CAMPE iL, & CO. 


110 and 118 essa | 8t.,.N. Y. 





NONE GE NU me a Lot awd So BRANDED 
Ths 'S-SPRIN ALLE 
NATURAL MINERAL WATER. 


The greatest German and British medical and chem- 





— AN IMMENSE MENAGERIE, = a eats fhe “Wil. 

t! elm's Quelle ater” 6s an 

with the pee scriptural —_— from the White exce lent table water, and, ro 

AUSRD! 0,000 WONDERS. ng mos mirably 

OF Seta NICAL 1 MARES. - a miziog —_ = oes, o , 

eramme eo & ™= ¢e te riorating ry eolor eg 

Doors open at 1 and 7 P. Performances at 2 and avor, w ey recom- 

SP. M. Aamtosign, 6; 6Ocents, Children under nine, 25 | mend ‘its use to all reons suf- 

“Seasan tee (hates, SS conte xtra, | ic dyepepein, in. digestion, or 
Opens at Ca) ary Park, Brooklyn, Monday after- ic dyspep 

week. diseases of the kidneys, owing to the large amount of 

a aoth, senthenet natural carbonic acid gas and the small proportion of 





TAPE WORM 


INFALLIBLY CURED —_ h 2 spoons of medicine in 
i 8 hours. For patie culars address, with stamp, 
CKHORN, No. 4 8t. Mark’s Place, New York 


Highs Medals 0 


sulphates contained 
FOR SALE AT ame GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS. 
SOLE IMPORTERS, 
MACK & BRUNLER, 
No. 7 Barclay Street, near Post-eflice. 
LIBERAL DISCOUNTS TO THE TRADE. . 


PREPARED ONLY 











BY THE 


Liebig Laboratory 


AND 


st CHEMICAL WORKS (0,, 


Sold by all Druggists . N. Y. and London. 
“M pastonts derive marked and decided benefit tron om it,” says Professor J. M. CARNOCHAN, M.D., 
2... ivr om repeated personal trials 3 am convinced that ite use is highly beneficial. The 


re the t remarkable of any knows tethe medical werld,”’ says 
gr ropertien of the SON, M D., Physician to Her Majesty the Queen, etc 


FREDERICKS’S 
KNICKERBOCKER PORTRAIT GALLERY, 


No. 770 BROADWAY, CORNER OF NINTH STREET. 








IMPERIALS Ran 0000eeeesenes coccceee Ceccccccccccocecece eecccccccccccses +06 PER DOZEN. 








Darable, Comfortable, Cleanly, Healthful, and Economical. Altogether the 


Most Desirable Spring Bed in Use. 
ROBERT KELSO & 00., Manufacturers, No. 210 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


we Send for Descriptive Circular and Price-List. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES WITH HATIONAL MIRED PAL 


and can be applied by any one. (W. Tillotson. 
Oneida, tn 7" foe, eet ond bekter, writes : Deine National Mixed Paint is the best 
l have ‘over used, in my experience of over 20 years, and I cannot praise it too 
highly.”) Sample is, showing handsome shades, and arule for estimating the 
quantity of Paint desired for any surface, sent free, by addressing 


NATIONAL MIXED PAINT CO., 


OFFICE 78 BARCLAY 8T., N. Y. 


HMPIRE RUBBER PAINT. 


READY FOR USE. 


This Paint is endorsed as the best by thousands who have used it. We guarantee it. Send for eample cards 
(furnished free) to the 


Empire Rubber Paint Company, 














42 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORE CITY. 
running down the throat, weak eyes, deafness, loss of voice, BRANCH 
nary treatments are worse than useless, If neglect while a cure is possible, 
CASE’S ABB's Papuies Rem 


Office of Dr. M. W. CASE, 933 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
loss of smell, , disgusting odors, n deformities, and final} OFFICE. 
cat ace sant Bow Park Row, 
C@ARBOLATE OF TAR” nae 


4 t Is a Terrible Disease. Its fearful effects are corruption 
C consumption. . From first to last it & ever aggressive. Ordi- 
The most thorow = suc 13 and 15 
cessful nt treatment 1s Dr 


CITY. 





K I R K’ S Recognized 





INH ALANTS = Gatisfaction alwa 


ranteed. Circulars, Consu ad ‘Taal 
i} and Advice Free. Dr. Mi . Case, 933 Arch &t.. Phila.. Pa. 





ESTABLISHED 1839. ; 


in all the Markets of this Country 











ABSOLUTE PURITY, 





STANDARD 


4S THE 


STANDARD 
EXCELLENCE 

















Bi Washing ica oc., oston, or 248 Canal &t., N. Y, 








REAL, wor Tr, 
CENUINE WASHING QUALITIES. 


SOAPS. 















THE INDEPENDENT. 

















ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


SUIT DEPARTMENT. 
Spring Importation of Parisian Novelties 
io Eveving, Dinner, and Reception Dresses, 
Walking and Carriage Costumes, Suits, etc. 
Also an extensive stock of Garments of 
their own celebrated manufacture from 
the latest Paris designs and choice selected 
materials; together with varied line of 
Mantles, Dolmans, Street and Carriage 
Wraps, Beaded Fichus, etc., ete. 


BROADWAY & (Sth ST. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & 00. 


NOVELTIES 
of every description fn 


PARASOLS 


AND 


UMBRELLAS, 


for sun and rain. 





N. B.—Uhce Covers and Parasols to match. 
Costumes mounted in any style. 


BROADWAY & 19th th ST, 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & 0. 


LACE NOUVEAUTES. 


Real Blonde “‘ Point de Murcie” Scarfs and 
Fichus, Real and Hand-rin Spanish Lace 
Mantillas and Scarfs, ‘* Point de Newport,” 
Point d’Angleterre,”’ and Turkish Trim- 
ming Laces, etc. ‘‘ Point de Venice” and 
**Genoa” Wedding Trousseaux. Rich 
Laces of every manufacture, by the yard, 
single articles, and in sets. 


BROADWAY & ISth ST, 





Financial. 


LEGAL-TENDERS AND NATIONAL 
BANK-NOTES. 


A CORRESPONDENT asks us to state the 
distinction between United States notes 
and national bank-notes, with reference to 
their legal-tender character. We do so by 
giving the law in respect to both classes of 
notes. 

As to United States notes, section 3588 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
provides as follows: ‘‘ United States notes 
shall be lawful money and a legal tender in 
payment of all debts, public and private, 
within the United States, except for duties 
on imports and interest on the public 
debt.” The construction which has been 
placed upon this statute by the Govern- 
ment, and which was ratified by the Public 
Credit Act of Congress, in 1869, is that 
these notes are not a legal tender in paying 
the bonded debt of the United States, ex- 
cept in those cases in which there is an 
express stipulation to this effect. The 
Supreme Court of the United States has 
also held that where, in private contracts, 
there is an express stipulation for payment 
in coin, the payment must in each case be 
made according to the terms of the con. 


tract, and, consequently, that in such cases | 


United States notes are not a legal tender. 
The Court has also held that where taxes 





! 


} 


| 


in any state are by the law thereof directed 
tu be collected in coin, these notes are not 
a legal tender for the purpose of paying 
such taxes. With these exceptions, United 
States notes are a universal legal tender in 
all parts of this country. 

In reference to national bank-notes, sec- 
tion 5182 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States provides as follows: ‘‘ And 
the same shall be received at par in all 
parts of the United States in payment of 
taxes, excises, public lands, and all other 
dues to the United States, except duties on 
imports; and also for all salaries and other 
debts and demands owing by the United 
States to individuals, corporations, and as- 
sociations within the United States, except 
interest on the public debt and in redemp- 


tion of the national currency.” Section 
5196 of the same Statutes says: ‘‘ Every 


national banking association formed or 
existing under this title shall take and re- 
ceive at par, for any debt or liability to it, 
any and all notes or bilis issued by any 
lawfully organized national banking asso- 
ciation. But this provision shall not apply 
to any association organized for the pur- 
pose of issuing notes payable in gold.” 
These notes are a legal tender for the pay- 
ment of all debts due to national banks, 
whether by individuals or other national 
banks; but not a legal tender for the pay- 
ment of debts due by national banks to 
individuals. They are a legal tender also 
for all dues to the Government, except 
duties on imports, and also for all debts 
owed by the Government, except interest 
on the public debt and in redemption of 
the national,currency. Of course, the 
principal of the public debt is also except- 
ed, not being payable by bank-notes. 

Practically, there is very little difference, 
as to their legal-tender character, between 
these two classes of notes; and for ordin- 
ary commercial purposes there is no differ- 
ence whatever. The United States note 
has a little wider sphere of legal-tender 
power than the national bank-note; but it 
is really no better note, and in the element 
of security itis not as good. It rests on 
the credit of the Government; while the 
bank-note rests not only on the credit of 
the Government, but on that of the bank 
also. 





THE LIABILITY OF CARRIERS. 


CounTEess Fwa.orr, a Russian lady, 
some time since brought a suit against the 
New York Central and Hudson River Rail- 
road Company, to recover the value of a 
large amount of costly laces stolen from 
her baggage while in the care of the Com- 
pany She placed her claim on the ground 
that the corporation, as a common carrier, 
was legally bound to make restitution for 
the loss. The Company demurred to this 
claim, maintaining that her omission to in- 
form its agents of the value of the articles 
in her trunks was an act of bad faith on 
her part, which precluded any recovery. 
The court below decided in her favor, and 
gave judgment to the amount of ten thou- 
sand dollars. The Company took an ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and that court has recently affirmed 
the decision. The language of the Supreme 
Court on the legal point involved is the 
following: 

‘*In the absence of legislation, limiting the 
responsibility of carriers for the baggage 
of passengers, in the absence of reasonable 
reculations upon the subject by the carrier 
of which the passenger has knowledge, 
and in the absence of all inquiry of the 
passenger as to the value of the articles 
carried, the Court cannot, as a mere matter 
of law, declare, as it was in effect 
requested in this case to do, that the fail- 
ure cf the passenger to disclose the value 
of his bas:ace is in itself a fraud upon 
the carrier, which defeats any right of 
recovery. It is safe to say that by general 
law, in the absence of special repmiations 
by the carrier of the nature indicated, 
passenger has the right to carry, without 
extra compensation, such articles adapted 
to his personal use as his necessities, com- 
fort, or convenience may suggest.” 


This settles the law on the point involved 
in this suit. That which is properly bag- 
gage, and passes into the custody of the 
carrier as such, no matter what may,be its 


| value, is, while in this custody, under the 


| 


protection of the law, unless there be 
an express limitation as to value, If 
neither the law nor the carrier imposes 








such a limitation, then the carrier is respon- 
sible to the passenger for any loss that may 
occur. The former virtually contracts 
with the latter to receive and safely deliver 
his baggage at the place contemplated in 
the contract. Upon any other principle 
the rights of passengers would be very in- 
secure. 





CHECK CERTIFICATION. 


A cAsE of considerable importance was 
decided in court last week before Judge 
Van Brunt. The plaintiffs were the well- 
known banking firm of Henry Clews 
& Co. They presented a certified check 
to a tellerof the Bank of New York, 
N. B. A., of this city, and asked if the certi- 
fication was genuine, and also if the check 
was all right. The answer was prompt 
and in the affirmative. Thereupon Messrs. 
Clews & Co. delivered certain valuable 
securities, The check subsequently proved 
to be altered from $254 to $2540, and the 
bank refused to pay same when presented 
through the Clearing House next day. Suit 
was brought, and resulted in favor of Clews 
& Co. Wecan hardly see, on the facts pre- 
sented, how any other decision could be 
given. Itis the duty of every bank to be 
on its guard, and not pronounce a check 
good if it is not; and it is their business to 
know that what they state is truth, other- 
wise there would be no safety in doing 
business with them. 


MONETARY ¥ AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS. —The pa: past week has brought 
about but little change in the general mar- 
kets, which were moderately active, though 
values were somewhat unsettled, and in 
some cases weak. One of the most note- 
worthy features of trade just now is the 
activity and, at the same time, depression 
in cotton. The transactions for export 
within a week have involved over 15,000 
bales at this port alone. Prices have fallen 
fully 1c. per pound, however, within a 
short time, owing to the excessive stocks 
ou hand, the supply at all ports being no 
less than 720,000 bales, against only 443,- 
000 bales at this time last year. There 
have also Jatterly been unusually large 
transactions in cotton for future delivery, 
but at rapidly declining prices. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The Cus- 
tom-house returns of foreign trade at New 
York have just been made up. We givea 
summary for the month and forthe nine 
months of the fiscal year, compared with 
the previous year: 





-March————_ -—_- 





1879-80. 1878-79. 
Goods imported...... $44,804,000 $27,625,000 
Goods marketed...... $42,233.000 $26,750,000 
Duties paid... ........ 14,470,000 9,331,000 
Produce exported.... 33,626,000 27,783,000 
Specie imported...... 795,000 613,000 
Specie exported...... 1,613,000 2.316.000 
Nine mos., July lst to March 31st.— 

1879-80. 1878-79. 
Goods entered....... $314,505,000 $220,573,000 
Goods marketed... .§319,075,000 $224,151,000 
Duties thereon...... 97,956,000 73,785,000 
Produce exported... 280,695,000 256,031,000 
Specie imported.... 81,385,000 9,077,000 
Specie exported.... 6,371,000 9,201,000 


The foreign commerce of the port of 
New York for the past week was as follows: 
general merchandise imports, including dry 
goods, $12,273,708, and produce exports, 
$7,545,382. 

The total imports since January 1st this 
year were $146,382,189, against $88,626,- 
207 for the same time last year and $84,- 
793,998 in 1878. 

The total exports of produce since Jan- 
uary Ist this year were $92,631,866, against 
$84,807,676 for the corresponding period 
last year and $94,950,818 in 1878. 

The imports of specie for the week were 
$21,141. 

IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.-- 


AccomMMOPATION INDORSER.—Ff. was the 
accommodation indorser of one G. Notes 


| were discounted by the bank for G. at an 


usurious rate of interest, and renewed from 
time to time. G., becoming insolvent, H. 
was notified to pay the note. He proposed 
» give his notes with an acceptable indors- 
This proposition was agreed to. G.’s 
pir were given up to H., and H.’s own 
note was taken by the bank. Ina suit by 
the bank against H. upon this note, it was 
held that the defendant was not entitled to 
allowance of credit for the usurious interest 
paid by G. The rule that the vicious ele- 
ment in an usurious contract survives in all 
its transmutations is confined to cases in 
which the obligor or promissor remains the 
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—— 
same. Fig my Savings Bank os. Hot- 
— Sup. Court, Penn. 

LeGaL DELIvERy oF Bonp.—A bond was 


sent for approval to the obligee’s agent, 
who was not to deliver it except upon cer- 
tain conditions. He did deliver it, without 
fulfilling them. Held, that there was no 
legal delivery; and the bond was, therefore, 
void as an obligation and would not sup- 
port an action.—Weed Sewing Machine 
Company vs. Jeudevine, Sup. Court, Michi- 
gan. 

THE MONEY MARKET has beenactive, 
with rates on stock collaterals ranging from 
6 per cent. toa commission of 4 to # per 
day in addition to legal interest. On United 
States bonds the quotation was 5@6 per 
cent. Time loans were freely offered at 6 
per cent., and some have been made for 
ninety days at 5 per cent. Prime mercan- 
tile paper was 5@6 per cent. 

LONDON MARKET. — Consols were 
firm and higher, closing at 983. United 
States bonds were firm and American rail- 
way securities active and irrecular. 

EXCHANGE.—Foreign was dull ane 
closed at 4.844 for 60 days and 4.87} 
for demand bills. New York exchange 
was quoted on Saturday at the places 
named as follows: Savannah, buying 3-16, 
selling 5-16 premium; Charleston, buying 
5-32, selling } premium; New Orleans, 
commercial, 1 premium, bank 259 
mium; St. Louis, 50 premium; C'! Oo, 
60@75 premium; and Boston, 50c. discount. 

SILVER.—The bullion value of the 412}- 
grain silver dollar is now at $0.8817. We 
quote: 


Tee 


Buying. Selling. 


Bar SlIVEP. .....0. ccceccocccecooces seecccoces 114% 11% 

ey cdc ceccccanccscosecsenecces 9814 00'4 
Halves am! Quarters. .....ccececsccesseces 9954 par. 
Dimes an‘ Half Dimes..............0s00-- 99"6 par. 


STOCK MARKET.—Early in the week 
there was great depres-ion in the share, 
list on the Stock Exchange, and,under a 
continued manipulation of the money 
market for high rates of interest, there was 
a general decline in prices. This was fol- 
lowed by an easier condition of the money 


-market, under which the early decline was 


more than recovered, prices rising from 1 
to 7percent. The upward movement was 
led by Rock Island, followed by the coal 
stocks, Chattanooga, and the Vanderbilt 
stocks. Later on there was a renewed 
pressure to sell, which continued, with 
more or less vigor, until Friday afternoon, 
when the lowest prices of the week were 
generally made. The decline ranged from 
1 to 114 per cent., and was accelerated by 
sharp and repeated attacks by the ‘‘bears” 
upon theentire list. The stocks most con- 
spicuous in the decline were Chattanooga, 
Iron Mountain, Kansas and Texas, Ohios, 
the Grangers, the Vanderbilt shares, Erie, 
and the coal roads. In the final dealings 
the market was firm. 
The following will show the changes in 
prices during the week: 
Open- High- Low- Clos 





fng. est. est. ina 
albany and Susquehanna:...110 110 110 108 
American Dist. Tel..........- 73 73 72 71% 
Atl. and Pac. Tel...........-.. 4234 43% 42 42% 
Boston Air Line, pf........-- 45 47% «45 - 
Bur.. C. R.. and Northern.... 70 72 70 69 
Canada Southern 64 586 50%, 
C., O5 C., ANA T...--eereeeeeeee 7% 4% 75 
Chicago and Northwestern.. 953¢ 954 92 93% 
Chicago and Northw’n, pf... 109 1094 108 107% 
Chic., Mil., and St. Paul..... 81% S814 753% 77 
Chic., Mil.,and St. Paul, pf.. 104¢ 109i'¢ 102% 105%, 
Chic., St. P., & Minn.......--. 59 60:4 57 58M 
c.,R.L, and Pacific .......... 18734 19434 187%¢ 190 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy.. 124% 126 12% 12244 
Chicago end Alton.....--+.+++ 1114 1114 108) 108 
Chic., St. L., and N. O.......- 37 37 80 81 
c., C., and Ind. Cen .......-+- 15% 415% 18% 18% 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh... 1J1% 112 111% 111 
Consolidation Coal......-.--- 35 83 85 33% 
Canton Land......++eeeesseees ™ 54 63 61% 
Ches. & ONMO....-cecccccccocess 2235 22% 21 21% 
Ches. & Ohio, Ist pf......-- oe 2956 30 29 pe 
pastel : PPP 3 8 % = 
Cent. Arizona M..... «++++5+++ 7 7 6% By 
Del., Lack., and Western.... 91% 91% B7gG B8% 
Del. and Hudson Canal....... 8214 8 81 8494 
Dub. and Stoux City.....--+- - - -_ 51 
Express—Adamis.....---++ ++ . 112% 112% 111% 111 
Americant........... 58 58 53 58 
United States.. .... 48% 4814 47% 47% 
Wells, Fargo & Co. 106% 196% 105 105 
ErlO,...csseceeseaceeccesecrores 43% 4446 41% 42% 
Erie, pf.....--eeereee eeeereeers 6516 67% 63% 63% 
Han. and St. Joseph.....-+++- S544 85% 1 8234 
Han. and St. Joseph, pf...... 69 70% 65 67% 
Homestake Mining......----- - = - 85 
Houston and Texas......----- Kel 7 74 ™ 
Dlinots Central.......---+-+-+ 106% 107% 104% 105% 
New Albany and Chic....... 85 86 85 ~ 
Louisville and Nashville.....152 153 115 «(135 
Lake Shore. ....---+000- ++ e808 10344 108%4 10556 106% 
Lake Erte and West.......... S844 34% «COS. $2 
Little Pittsburgh...... -.-.--- R 8 5 2 
Michigan Central........-.--- 91% 22% 89% D1 
Morris and Essex.......------ 108 108 «41107 106% 
M.. K.. and Texas.......--++-- 801g SOG 85% 36% 
Manhattan Elevated........- 27 2M BK 
Metropolitan Elevated....... si we s 
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Mobile and Ohio............-. 2146 19% 


22 1944 
Mar. and Cin. ist pf........ 84 &% & - 
Mar. and Cin. 2d pfd......... 6 om «OCS = 
Maryland Coal oe 22 20 
N. Y. Central... ‘ 130% 
N. J. Camtral....e cccccsccccccce 73 





N. Y., N. H., and Hartford... 160 160% 160 15034 
N. Y. Elevated Laetesnentnbons 

Northern Pacific....... 
Northern Pacific, pf ! ! 
Nash., Chat., and St. Lous... 77 RI 69% 72 








New Central Coal............ 82%. 82% 30 81 
Ohio and Miss............... - 364% 86g 82 8346 
Ohio and Miss., pf............ 72 vis) 72 73 
Ontario Silver 

Oregon Nav.... 

Pacific Mail... 

PARGIRS ...ccocecccere 

Pittshurgh and Ft. Wayne.. ” sag 1184 1I8t¢ 118 
Phil. and Reading............ 68 68% 66% 66% 
Pullman Palave Car.......... — : - 115% 
Qu'cksilver Mining......... - . 12 
Quicksilver Mining, pf....... 64 71 #4 65 
Rensselaer and Saratoga.... 119% LIM, liWk — 
St. Louis, Alt., and T. H., pfd 67 67 67 - 
St. Louis and Lron Mtn....... 55'g «(5S 'g 48 43% 
St. Louis and San Fran....... 8st, 385g 85 85% 
St. Louis and Sen Fran., pf.. 55 55 50 OB 
St. Louis andS. Fran.,1st pf.. 75 % mam 7% 
Sutro Tannel.......... . 2 23 1% % 
St. Paul & Sloux City........ 44% 45% 4346 14 
St. Pan! & Sioux City, pf.... 7 80 78 vi 
Standard Mining............. 814 32 80 314% 
Cake PRRs ccceses coccscss R89 sv 83144 87% 
Wertern Union............. 106144 10614 104 105% 
Wabash and Pacific.......... 49%g¢ 41% 9634 3914 
Wabash and Pacific, pf...... 675§ 67% 64 665, 
Central Pacific V7 77 95 - 








N. Y., Ont., and West....... 24, 28% 25% 2854 
GE Gi iiecccsssnessncccs 22 22 20 22 

RAILROAD BONDS were active. In 
the late dealings Erie consol. 2ds rose to 
912 and fell off to 90%. K. T. 1sts rose to 
00; do. 2ds, declined to 603. Iron Moun 
tain 1st pref. incomes rose to 92; and do. 
2ds do. to 754. B., H., and Erie 1sts rose 
to 56; St. Paul consol. S. F. to 1108: 
Canada Southern Ists to 892; and U. P. 
ists to 1124. 


STATE BONDS were quiet. Alabama, 
Class A, sold at 73@58; and Mo. 6s of 1886 
at 1074. ° 

Holders of bonds of the State of Georgia 
can have them redeemed to the amount of 

225,000, at par, on presentation at the 
state treasury, orin this city at the Park 
National Bank. This notice is given in 
pursuance of an order of the governor of 
the state, issued at the suggestion of the 
treasurer of the state, who reports that he has 
on hand $250,000 beyond what is necessary 
to pay the principal and interest of bonds 
maturing during the current year. 


GOVERNMENT BONDS were com- 


paratively quiet, closing at the following 
quotations: 


Bid. Asked, 
Unitea States sixes, 1880, registered.. 10334 104 
United States sixes, 1880, coupon..... 10334 194 


United States sixes, 1881, registered... 10554 105% 
United States sixes, 1881, coupon 


United States fives, 1881, registered... 10244 102% 
United States fives, 1881, coupon...... 10334 103% 
United States 414s, 1891, registered.... 108% 108% 
United States 44s, 1891. conpon....... 10854 103% 
United States fours, 1007, registered.. 106% 107 
United States fours, 1907, coupon..... 106% 107 


Onfted States currency sixes, 1895... 122 
United States currency sixes, 1806..,. 122 
United States currency sixes 1897.... 122 
United States currency sixes, 1898... .. 12534 
United States currency sixes. 1899.... 1254¢ 

There were eleven offers to sell bonds to 
the Government on Wednesday, aggregat- 
ing $4,945,250, at the following prices: 
sixes, 1880, 104.16 to 104.24; sixes, 1881, 
105.91 to 106.14; and fives, 1881, 108.65 to 
103.86. The Secretary accepted $1,500,000, 
as follows: Walter B. Horn, $20,000, sixes, 
1880, 104.16; Edw. Sweet & Co., $95,000 
sixes, 1s81, 105.91; First National Bank, 
$200,000, sixes, 1880, 104.18; $1,185,000 
sixes, 1881, 105,92. 


TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
ury now holds $362,908,650 in United 
States bonds to secure bank circulation. 
United States bonds deposited for circula- 
tion during the week, $609,000. United 
States bonds held for circulation withdrawn 
during the week, $1,403,000. National 
bank circulation outstanding: currency 
notes, $343,022,741; gold notes, $1,373 500. 

The receipts of national bank- notes for 
redemption for the week, as compared with 


the corresponding period of last year, are 
as follows: 





1880. 
New York $205, 
ce, ame 
Philadelphia. ... cate 
Miscellansous 425,000 
a $350,000 


THE BANK STATEMENT shows a 
decline in all items except legal tenders 
which are increased nearly two million dol. 
lars. The banks now hold $536,850 in ex- 
cess of legal requirements, against « defi- 
ciency last week of $107,450. 





The following is the statement in detail: 


Net Depos- 

of Legal ttsother 
Banks. and Dis. Specte, Tenders. than U. S. 
New York. . $9,120,000 $1,880,000 $345,000 §8,600,000 
Manhattan. 6,452,800 578,400 182,000 4,443,400 
Merchants’. 6,502,400 987,500 175.800 4.926.400 
Mechanics’. 6,710,500 923,000 408,000 6,349,700 


Average Average 


Union....... 4,493,000 920,800 55,600 8,655,600 
America 9,097,500 976,000 821,400 6,128,200 
Phenix..... 3,203,000 480,000 $5,000 2,500,000 
ne 6,230,000 8,339,600 123,000 6,807,400 
Tradesmen’s 3,048,300 70,300 393,200 1,914,800 
Fuiton...... 1,627,200 211,000 95,600 1,074,300 
Chemical. .. 12,392,200 8,295,200 $34,800 12,416,800 


Mer. Exch.. 3,592,200 470,200 169,500 2,676,600 
Gallatin Na. 3,993,400 432.300 84,700 2,148,500 
Bitch & Dro. 1,454,300 284,200 41,300 1,235,700 
“M'chs.&Tra. 924,000 104,000 158,000 920,000 
Greenwich. 970,900 29,600 221,200 901,100 
Lea.Manuf, 2,803,100 449,300 100,300 2,070,900 
Sev’nthW’d 864,400 108,100 95,600 783,000 
St’teof N.Y. 3,588,000 648,100 84,200 2,880,500 
Amer. Ex... 13,106,000 1,535,000 426,000 8,795,000 
Commerce.. 15,233,700 2,655,500 928,800 10,576,200 
Broadway.. 5,337,000 $45,900 236,100 4,192,300 
Mercantile. 3,594,300 564,000 166,300 8,276,200 
Pacific...... 2,135,800 272,700 221,200 1,990,900 


Republic... 5,712,300 678,900 130,900 3,214,700 
Chatham... 3,905,100 764,200 152,400 3,358,800 
People’s.... 1,378,300 61,800 77,000 1,192,500 


North Am.. 2,367,700 205,000 141,000 2,273,800 
Hanover... 7,951,600 1,502,500 815.300 7,835,200 
re 2,802,000 472,000 209,300 2,590,900 
Metropoli’n 11,531.000 2,862,000 26° °990 11,069,000 


Citizens’. 1,730,400 230,300 287,200 1,700,000 
Nassau..... 2,133.400 181.200 100,300 1,891,200 
Market..... 2,419,700 327.100 80,500 1,801,000 


St. Nicholas 2,024,100 422,700 68,100 1,774,300 
Shoe & Lea _ 8,255,000 205,600 699,000 3,181,000 
Corn Exch. 8,755,600 166,500 100,000 2,220,400 
Continental 5,886,400 1,428,700 141,800 6,157,500 


Ortental.... 1,493,800 80,400 268,400 1,362,800 
Marine..... 2,855,000 589,000 209,000 8,015,000 
Imp. & Tra.. 17,913,400 4,595.900 457,000 19,392 500 
Park........ 14,477,000 3,336.200 563,000 16,951,900 
Mec. Bkg.As 871,300 112,400 42,500 628,400 
North River 852,800 $3,000 79,700 810,200 


East River.. 1,017,200 107,200 81,800 758,700 
Fourth Na.. 15,576,500 2,625,900 1,020,200 14,484,200 
Cent.Na.... 8,388,000 042,000 708,000 7,154,000 
Second Na.. 2,447,000 550,000 184,000 2,846,000 


Ninth Na... 4,399,700 656.500 313,300 98,998,700 
Firat Na.... 12,365,500 8,049,400 270.500 13,151,700 
Third Na... 7,844,500 1,577,200 609.300 8.287.100 


N.Y.N. Ex. 1,833,000 138.000 96.200 979,800 
Bowery Na. 1,883,700 27,000 275,000 1,079,800 


N.Y.Co.... 1,272,700 22,71 $21,200 1,823,100 
Ger. Amer.. 2.398.000 271,400 67,600 2,028,400 
Chese Na... 3,059,900 669,900 146.900 8.403.100 
Fifth Ave.. 1,542,400 822,600 51,000 1,618,100 


The following is an analysis of the bank 
totals of this week, compared with that 
of last week: 


* April i7th. 
EGOS... cccccscccsccces $284,250,800 
Specie 
Legal tenders......... 


Comparisons. 
Dec 84,220,100 
50,050,800 Dec. 1,972,800 
13,866,000 Inc. 1,980,100 
Total reserve......... 63,916,800 Dec. 42,700 
Deposits.... .. 253.519.800 Dec. 2,748,000 
Reserve required...... 63 379,950 Dec. 687,000 

. Inc. 644,800 
Deo. 144,900 


BANK STOCKS were quiet. The 
closing quotations were as follows: 








Bid. Asked \ Asked. 
America....... 148 «6145 |Market.......... 1 — 
American Ex.. — 121% Mechanica’ = 
Broadway...... 230 «Mercantile... 110 





Rute’rs & Dro’s. 106 — |Merchants’ 


Central Nat’nl.118 120 |Mer. Exchange. 96 100 
Chase Nat. B’k. = — Metropolitan.. = -_ 
Chatham...... — INinth Natl... 110 110 
CIEY...ccccccccces 19 \North Americ: a 101 a 
Commerce...... 140 «6148 'Pacific.......... 150 
Continental.... — 112 |Park............. 121 _ 
Fifth Avenue...275 — |Phentx. ... ow on 

€ t” . — 140 Shoe &Leather.180 al 
— |St. Nicholas — 

- 150 desmen’s.... 110 

“115 — !'Unton............ - 














The Board of Trustees of the Little Chief 
Mining Company have declared a monthly 
dividend (No, 3) of one per cent. on the 
$10,000,000 capital stock, amounting to 
$109,000, or 50 cents per share, out of - the 
third month’s net earnings, payable at the 
Central Trust Company, on the 25th inst. 





Tue New York, New England, and 
Western Investment Company, 31 and 33 
Pine Street, offer first mortgage seven-per- 
cent. bonds of the ‘‘ Akron Sewer-Pipe Com- 
pany” and other securities, bearing interest 
at from 6 to8 per cent., to which they in- 
vite public attention. Particulars given 
on application. 











a nieiadiieemnennamnineenend 
W. ‘B. Hatch & Co., bankers, 25 Pine St., 
buy and sell all classes of Government, 


state, and municipal securities at the New 
York Stock Exchange and in the open 
market; also railroad bonds and stocks. 
Special attention given to the purchase and 
sale of all classes of stocks and bonds of 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Com- 
pany. Stock and bond scrip and deferred 
interest coupons of this Company bought at 
best rates. 





FINANCIAL. 


MAVERICK NATIONAL BANK, 


Corner Water and Congress Streets, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GOVERNMENT AGENTS. 


UNITED STATES BONDS 


or. ALL KINDS ON HAND 
BOUGH AND EXCHANGED. 


iss bees Medio Bupha, a. 














FISK & HATCH, 


No. 5. Nassau St., 


NEW YORK. 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


or THE 


New York, Woodhaven, and Rock- 
away Railroad Co. 


Interest Seven Per Cent. Per Annum, 


payable January Ist and July Ist, in New 
York City. 
PRINCIPAL DUE IN 10908. 
Total Amount of Issue.......81,000,000 
Prick 106 aNpD ACCRUED INTEREST. 

The natural advantages of Rockaway Beach, with 
the ocean on one side and Jamaica Bay on the other, 
enhanced by the extensive improvements now in 
progress and to be completed fm time for the coming 
season, will render it the most attractive seaside re- 
sort in the world; and when brought within easy 
reach of New York and Brooklyn, by a double-track 
rapid-transit railroad, with first-class appointments, 
it cannot fall to be thronged with visitors from all 
parts of the country. 


PURCHASE MONEY FUNDING BONDS 


Or THE 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Co. 


Interest, Six Per Cent. per Annum, payable 
January let and July 1st, in New York City. 
PRINCIPAL DUE IN 1898. 
TOTAL AMOUNT OF ISSUE........... .+++++ $2,350,000 
Prick 107 aND ACCRUED INTEREST. 

These Bonds are the First Lien onthe entire Prop- 
erty and Franchises of the Company. The property: 
consisting of 423 miles of completed road, represents 
a capital in Stock and Bonds of over $50,000,000, and, 
with the steady growth of the business of the road 
and the perfection of ite connections and terminal 
facilities, now in progress, it is rapidly increasing in 
value. 





Both the above issues of Bonds, of which we have 
but a small amount still unsold, are especially desir- 
able for investment purposes. 


FISK & HATCH. 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, 


ISSUE 


Letters of Credit and Circular Notes 


ON THE UNION BANK OF LONDON, 


AVAILABLE FOR TRAVELERS IN ALL PARTS OF 
THE WORLD. 








SOUTH CAROLINA R. R. SECURITIES 
YORK AND OSWEGO R. R. SECURITIES, 


SOSEPH MO.) 
COUNTY, CITY, AND Towns TSONDS, WESTERN 


. ‘ATES 
PORT “HURON AND LAKE MICHIGAN R. R. CER- 


TIFICATES, WANTED BY 


WM.R. UTLEY, 


31 Pine ‘Street, New York. 


First Mortgage Bonds 


OF THE 





AKRON SEWER - PIPE COMPANY, 


Cash value of an noe eb ng ' faproveqsente, 

0.000. Total a. & of first mertgage be 
$50,000. Title perfect. Ten years to run. ee 
tions, $500 each. Interest 7 cent. per annum, pay- 
able semi-annually in New ork, April and October. 
a income from the works, over per 

Woe offer, subject to prior sale, the unsold ySertien 

of these bonds at par and accrued interest. 


THE NEW YORe, NEW ENGLAND, ANDO WESTERN 
Nos. $1 and 33 Pine Street, New York. 





New York, New England, and Western 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Pine St., New York; 19 Congress 
St., Boston; Unien Building, Chicago, 


CAPITAL STOCK, $200,000. 


Offers to investors carefully selected securities, bear- 
ing from 6 to 8 per cent. interest. Investment securt- 
ties bought and sold on commission. Settlements 
made for holders of defaulted securities. Wili act as 
agents in funding and reorganizing debts of munict- 
palities, railroad companies, and other corporations 
Correspondence solicited. 


JOHN C. sno T, President, 
GEORGE W. DEBEVOISE Vice-Pres,, | New York. 
LUCIUS L. HUBBARD, Ase’t Vice-Pres., Boston 


WATSON, Sec. and Treas., ‘Ch hicago. 


OFRISELE THES AOU ARD 6a 


New April 1880. 
Notice is Lp y given that the teabefer books of this 





company will be 
Gree omres cis sauna! etre 
this com) and Santa F. 
ahd Copan fe for the construction of the west. 

ern division the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany. 

Stgekhelders of A Mth itled 
oor five are ter to hele pre rata share of 
shorementioned congeruction. wee + 


pie ae Sean tne Be Swotany ata na “fa | 





PHELPS, STOKES & CO., 


HEE TEE coma BANKERS, 
ISSUE 
TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 

AND 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 


AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Buy and Sell on Commission 
STOCKS, BONDS, and GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 


STR ULA NOxE ES WITH LETTERS OF 
i DI rt 


8 system TRAVELERS’ 
REDITS ys Lee simple and convenient. The 
ler Notes are for 41 wo ther oreer at and fe Ster- 


our Correspondents, and fs an introduction to le 
Rankers everywhere, and will answer for addi 
Circular Notes that may be ordered by mail. 


_ THE CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
FINANCIAL AGENCY, 


JACKSONVILLE ILLINOIS. 
CAPITAL .......@200,000,. 


This Co m has bought the business of the 
old “ wean AS, MISSOURI, A CENTRAL [LLINOIg§ 
LOA ENCY,” and is fully o: for business. 


Six to Ten Per Cent. Mortgages. 
FOR SAFETY AND PROFIT THERE I8 
NOTHING BETTER, 


For Circulars address 


WM. D. SANDERS, Actuary. 


EW. YORK SAVINGS | BANK, Lene kA 
VE., corner 14th 5: 
Som the first a each m 


deat, SEES oop 46.8 RD A Bi etESR2UL 
_o. Ww. sarmceanoat Secretary 


~— LANDER COUNTY, NEVADA, — 


Ten Per Cent. Sinking Fund Bonds. 


es of the State pledged to protect the holders of 
e be 
For oale by 


HATCH & FOOTE, 


12 WALL STREET. 
Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


STOCKS 


will do well to write P,, o. on theold Banking 
HOWES s “COMPANY, 
11 WALL STREET N. ¥. 
(Formerly ryt MACY). 
use toanegete 0 Stock Commission 
R allowed « yb oyriy per cent., payable 

















This hou 
4 with very 





on deman 
Att MONTANA SOFA: 
Capteal, $5,000,000. Shares, $10 each. 


OFFICERS: President, W. W._ Wickes; Vice-Presi 

dent. a Snow he amr F. R. Brooke. 

DI TORS : Wickes, A. 8. Barnes, A’ 
Trask, L. M. Sheldon, Michael Snow, New Tork .t T. 
Hauser ontana. 

This Company owns the largest Reduction Works in 
the Territory, and ele eleven miles = the immediate vi- 
cinity, whose ores oe are reducing to bullion. Their 
mines are on m 
nels, without the t use of or a pumping machin- 

. = 0 in } 


at the mil 
offers 8 limited Naber of its shares, 
OFFICE, NO. 8 BROAD 8ST., NEW YORK. 


THE NEW YORK AND LONDON 


METAL, WOOD, ANDSTONE WORK- 
ING COMPANY, 
ALGERNON 8. SULLIVAN, Pres. Cuas, W. Exzzr, Seo. 
L. M. Lawson, Treasurer 
(of Donnell, Lawson & Co., Bankers). 


CAPITAL STOCK, $2,000,000. 40,000 SHARES, $650 
EACH. 10,000 SHARES ONLY TO BE SOLD FOR 
WORKING CAPITAL. ONLY A LIMITED’ 
AMOUNT TO BE SOLD AT PAR. 


This Company is about to introduce to manufac 
ers and workers in Metal, bdg and Stone of 
out this country and Europe the three classes of ma- 
chines manufactured by It, all of which are founded 
upon end embody a ~y mechanical — ~ which it 
believes is destined to 
ilar to that caused by the sewing-mac machine 

wer loom. All who desire to invest in what ‘is be. 
feved ‘ed to be one of the 


GREATEST Lane cares | INVENTIONS OF THE 


invited to call at No. 210 Fulton St. Qetwesn, New 
are inv petwe s 











The pai 
and the fourteen princ 


1 coun f pe, have. 
been aoenes by eminent yt aed and eclared 
to aff the new 





aifo and 

rofitable investment, resting upon a visible and sure 
‘oundation—NoT upon something ho 
something ex 


tacts accom: acoompnene and fopee. 
pee but u ‘but pon aT toner 


TUNERS GOLD fast uniter he ts miyine 


York. Location: Near 

Count Col. nei Ottice Pot ie , A 

Boree vaiing eat Sats : on 
Capital, Oo OC UNASSESSABLEC 
L. BROWNELL, President. 
a aes 

BOAKD 3 OF TRUSTEES. 


Bo 
ie F. air, 3. J. L. Brownell.) 8. ne ete 
anager - ee . Fe 

















o Pan 8 af wee 


EE. Ts rsa 
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BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


2911 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. 


69 WALL 


ST., NEW YORK, 


AND 


66 State ., 
Besteon. 


ALEXANDER BROWN & SONS, 
Corner Baltimore and Calvert Streets, Baltimore. 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


ON LONDON, LIVERPOOL, EDINBURGH, BELFAST, PARIS, ANTWERP, BERLIN, BREMEN, AND 
AMSTERDAM. 


ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, IN STERLING, 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD, and in FRANCE, for use in MARTINIQUE and GUADALOUPE. 


MAKE TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY 


BETWEEN THIS AND OTHER COUNTRIES, THROUGH LONDON AND PARIS. 


Make Collections of Drafte drawn abroad on all points in the United States and Canada, and of Drafte drawn 
in the United States on Foreign Countries. 





TO TRAVELERS.—Travelers’ Credits issued either against cash deposited or satisfactory guaranty of 
repayment: in Dollars, for use in the United States and adjacent countries ; or in Pounds Sterling, for use in 
any part of the world. Application for credits may be addressed to either of the above houses direct, or through 


any first-class Bank or Banker. 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., 


_ 26 Chapel Street, L iverpool. — 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & C0., 


Founder's Court, Lothbury, London. 


SAFE INVESTMENT AND URGE DIVIDENDS. 


The Spring Valley Hydraulic Gold Company, situated in Butte County, California, own over twelve hun- 
dred acres of the richest gravel deposits in the country, as is proven by the experience of over twenty years. 
During the last six years the top dirt from about one hundred acres of this property has been worked by 
hydraulics on a large scale, at a net profit of one million three hunered and thirty-nine thousand eight hun 


Gred and seveuty eight dollars ($1,330,"78). 


The ciean up in March last was one hundred and five thousand dollars ($105,000) gold. All this gold was 
taken from the top dirt, which paid on an average twenty-eight cents per cubic yard, there still remaining 
under this from ten to fifty feet of blue gravel, which by recent working tests paid over ten dollars ($10) per 
cubic yard and over one hundred thousand dollars ($100,000) per acre. From the reports of our mining en- 
gineers it is confidently expected that this amount will be more than doubled for the next twenty-five years, 
@s soon as the lower tunnel ts completed, which will be during the present year. 

In addition to this amount, the Company expects to make (from a fifteen years’ contract made with Prof. 
T. A. Edison) at least two hundred thousand dollars ($200,000) per annum, all derived entirely from taflings 
that have heretofore been wasted. It is expected that dividends will commence in June or July next, and 


continually quarterly thereafter. 


In order that all the profits of the mines should go to dividend account, six thousand (6,000) shares of its 
eapital stock have been reserved as a working capital, to complete the lower tunnel, which sum is deemed 
more than sufficient for that purpose. These shares are now offered for sale at eleven dollars ($1!) per share. 


The officers of the Company are: 


EDWARD BATES DORSEY, President. 


CHARLES M. FRY (President of the National Bank of New York), Vice-President and Treasurer. 


N.S. WALKER, Secretary. 


The Directors are ;--BenjJamin G. Arnold, of B. G. Arnold & Co.; Chas. M. Fry, President National Bank of 
New York; R. M. Pulsifer, Proprietor of Boston Herald; A. Foster Higgins, U.S. Lloyd's Marine Insurance; 
Jas. W. Simonton, Agent of the Associated Press; Edward Bates Dorsey, Mining Engineer; W. 8. Nichols, of 
W.8. Nichols & Co., New York ; Heury M. Taber, of G. C. & H. M. Taber; Edward A. Flint, Consulting Engineer, 


Boston. 


This property has been presented to the public under the auspices of the United States Mining Investment 
Company, whose aim it Is to select such properties as give promise of immediate, remuncerative, and permanent 
dividends to stockholders, and to have same examined in the most thorough manner by such number o 
their own ¢xperts as they deem necessary to satisfy themselves of their real value. 

The officers of the United States Mining Investment Company are 


Epwarp Bates Dorsey. «esee-.-Mining Engineer. 
I, C. Bancock Treasurer Adems r.x press Co. 
Ww. H. Guion. of Williams & Guion's Steam suip Line, 
wh. 4) Late Receiverand Treas. Erie R.R. 
Cras, M. Fry...President National Bank of New York. 
SIE UIs ne sine apanaconecacennstanensotannl Banker. 
D. 8, APPLETON..... of D. Appieton & Co. “Bablishe rs. 
UL Yases 8S, GRANT, Jr Lawyer. 


ARTHUR B. GRAVES, Pres’t St. Nicholas National Bank. 
Js. P. Ropinaon......Consulting Engineer, New York. 
Gecnce W. Warren..N. Y. Life Ins. C o., Boston, Mass. 
. A. Wuirtimr, of Lee, Higginson & Go. Bab kers, 
Boston, Mass 

James D. Fisn. ..President Marine National Bank. 
H. Havemever, of Havemeyer, Eastwick & Co., R'fin's. 
A. F. WiL.MarTH... Vice President Home Fire Ins. Co, 
Wa. L. Jexains, Jn.... of Wm. 8. Nichols & Co., B’k'rs. 


For further particulars, apply at the office of the 





Gro. B. WesT.... ° . Commission Merchant. 
DOTS TEAMUBND. . cogosecegrocenszesssugeeuccons sroker. 
Hexry W. Forp. President Nat'l Bank of Republic. 
EvWaARD A. FLINT .Consultin Engineer, Boston, Mass. 
A. Foster Hiaains : ’. Lloyd's Marine Insurance. 
Cuas. L. PeRKINS........0f Perkins & Ch« YY. 4 
L. B. Gueentear.. jf gow a a B’k'rs, 
§ Vi ice President o and 
J. BAKER........} an Francisco R.R., St. “ab. Mo. 
ARTHUR SEWELL Pres’ t Bath National Bank, Bath, Me. 
Bend. G@. ARNOLD..........00eec000s of » 
Henry M. TABER.. " 
CHAKLES FE. PARKER. ...0f Gay & Parker, Boston, Masa. 
R. M. PuLatrer...Pro’r Boston Herald, Boston, Maas. 


GE NEE, a cxcenccnscsuacconsncsanntonnla New York. 


SPRING VALLEY HYDRAULIC GOLD COMPANY, 
No. 61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Maylower Consolidated Gold |’ 


AND SILVER MINING CO., 
AT IDAHO SPRINGS, 


CLREAR CREEK COUNTY, COLORADO. 


OnaaniEE> UNDER THE GENERAL 
LA we aw ave AL he 


STOCK FULL PAID AND UNASSESS- 
ABLE, 


100,000 SHARES, PAR VALUE $10. 


The froperty, is re ported upon most favorably by 
Profs. W ym lak Vinton, and others. 

The Mayflower 2 one of the properties of the 
abovenamed Company, is in active operation, and 
has been opened by nearly 800 feet of Tunnels, Shafts, 
Levels, and Drifts, and through the entire workings a 
vein of pay _ore of unusual width and quality is 
opened _ Over 8,000 tons of ore have been already 

y develo bs steam hoisting works 


ably worked to an indefinite depth, and itis consid- 
ered one of the ny a) and most reliable mines itn 
that section of the c 

The Colorado ( ventral, Railroad passes within a few 
hundred fect of the property, and affords over? facti- 
ity for transportation o - product of the mine 

A limited number of shares of stock of this Com- 
pany are now offered forsale at $5 yr share. For 
prospectus and full particulars apply to 


OFFICE OF COMPANY, 
161 Broadway, New York. 





QILVER ERA M PUINING COMPANY 


District, Arizou 
CAPITAL, gi0. 000,00 Lary RES $100 each. 
TOCK UNASSESS. 
ome, 8 Broad Street, New York. 
Directors : A. Foug, president James Clyne, vice- 
president ; clinton B. k, treasurer; J.T. Hitiame, 


. Sel 

Organized with sufficient cash funds in treasury for 
all requisite mill and development purposes and 
mine now producing. 

Of 8,000 shares of “ihe stock of the above com 
exclusively controlled py, the undersigned for sale, he 
now offers for a limited time 5,000 shares at the price 
of TEN DOLLARS PER SHA 


April 5 
the will be given. 
peneh eh aisy Seeks ea ane 
18@, 115 Broadway, New York’ 





EDWARD BATES DORSEY, President. President. 


IRON SILVER MINING COMPANY. 


Organized under the laws of New York. 
Location of Mine: LEADVILLE, COLORADO. 
Capital Stock, $10,000,000. 500,000 Shares; Par Value 
$20. STOCK UNASSESSABLE. 
re 

Preston, GEO, D. ROBERTS. 
Vice-President STEPHEN Vv. WHITE. 
Secretary, D. oe VERDENAL- 
Treasurer, JAMES D. sauiTH 
General Manager, W.S. KEYES. 
Financial Agent, WALDEMAR ARENS, 
Bankers, FOURTH NATION AL BANK. 
yy ES 

William H. Stevens, Geo. D Roberts, Levi Z. Leiter, 

Richard C. McCormick, Jonas H. gy Luther 
RK. Marsh, Stephen Ve a Geo. 


bi mith. 
neipal Office Roome 54 and 6 "BOREEL BUILD. 
ING. No. 115 16 Broadway, New York. 


HON. ALEXANDER McDONALD, — 


DEALER IN Fy AND MINING SECU 
om 48 Boreel Buildin, 
115° BROADWAY, oi Y. 


DIVID IDEND NOTICES. 


/JTTLE CHIEF. MINING COMPANY, 
Nos. 51 To 57 BoreEEL BUILDING, 
No. 115 Broapway, New Y 
April 15th, 186 
The Board of Trustees have this soy declared a 
MONTHLY DIVIDEND (No. 8) of ONE PE 5 
on the TEN MILLION DOLLARS ($10,000,000) capital 
stock of this Company, . amounting to ONE HUNDRED 
THOUSAND DOLLARS (81 or FIFTY NTS 
PER SHARE, out of the Third Month's net Bn, 
peels at the Central Trust Company,on the 24th 
stant. 
Transfer books will close Ane 1 19th and reopen 
April 26th. DRAKE DE KAY, Secretary. 


OREGON RAILWAY AND NAVIGATION 
COMPANY, oe Rassas STREET. 
New Youx, April 13th, 1880. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
— of two (®) pes cent., payable May int, at the 
Loan Trust Go. The transfer books 


close ‘april 20th and reopen 























ay WHITE, Treasurer. 


OFFIce OF THE GREEN MounTaIN Gown Mimine 
Cums oF Gat. yr xi oth, ‘eso. St. 








Werkly Mlarket Review, 


{For the week ending Friday, April 18th, 1880.) 
GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Uhoice...... 185 @164 
Santos, Choice to Best.............. 16 @20 
CRE ere 22 @26 
CE ciskncteckigacketatieesienwede 244 @25 
PDs cccnnsersastscenceWesodes 15 @18 
is cnesasreccdaberscnssreeuss 15 @l7 
TEA. . 
DIN «<a cnkaienie vain perp ineae -.-30 @50 
NON «ov cncdinan aacwseameal 25 @so 
Ceeeee MPMONEAG., 2c c.cncsasecesscccs 30 @i5 
SNM ccscneseenvcasbesad 23 @55 
Sncccevonccésasoesdeanse scene 19 @7 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba........... 7i@ 8 
Harp.—Cut Loaf.........0ceccceceee 9B@ 9 
CHUBREE 2... cc cccccccccccees 9¥y@ — 
| SSS 93@ 10 
UE octane ss.cssehessenseis 93@ of 
Wuite.—Standard A, Grocers’....... 94@ 9% 
Steam Refined ese sba sie “.-. 83§5@ 9 
l,l eee 83 
YELLOW.—Coffee C........cccccceee 44 83 
Other grades. ........... 7i@ 8 
MOLASSES. 
Cuba, Grocery Grades ............... nominal). 
at 37 @ 


New Orveans, New Crop, Fancy....— 
- - “ Good....47 @ 62 
FISH.—Sales of Mackerel were No. 2 
Shore at $7@$7.50; extra do., $8.50. Cod.— 
George’s at $4.75; Shore, $4.25; and Bank, 
$3.874. 

SALT.—Agents’ quotations are: for Ash- 
‘ton’s Liverpool Fine, $2.50 per sack; we A 
gins’s, $2.40; Phenix, $2@$2.25: Deakin 
and Washington’s, $1.40@$1.45; ane 
Worthington’s, Marshall’s, and Virden’s, 
$1.30@$1.35; and other brands, $1.20@ 
$1.30; Liverpool Ground, 75@80 cents; 
Mediterranean, 22@25 per bushel; Cadiz, 
25; Inagua, 30@35; Ragged Island, 80@35; 
all less 24 t per cent. cash. 





GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES.—We quote uote 43@44 cents for Pot 
and 6@64 for Pearl. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Etc. 
FLouR: . 
Sour Extras... cccccccccs $3 00 @ $4 50 
NO 2......ccccccecccccccece 27 @ 350 
Soames haaaaatbienarenceteashins 8 85 4 40 
State Extra Brands....... -4600@ 47 
State Fancy Brands....... 480 @ 495 
Western Spring Wheat Ex. 460 @ 475 
Minnesota Clear.......... 500 @ 590 
Minnesota Straight........ 600 @ 720 
Minnesota Patents........ 625 @ 800 
Winter Wheat Seconds... 485 @ 5 00 
Good to Choice 8. W. Ex. 480 @ 500 
Ex. Amber, Ind.,0O., Mich. 525 @ 5 45 
Ohio, Ind., and Mil. Super. 400 @ 455 
O. Red Hoop Ex. (Ship’g). 480 @ 5 00 
White Wheat Ex., O0.,Ind. 525 @ 550 
Double Extras, Ohio, Ind. 555 @ 5 85 
St. Louis Single Extras... 500 @ 5 20 
8t. Louis Double Extras.. 535 @ 5 65 
St. Louis Triple........... 610@ 635 
Genessee Extra Brands... 530 @ 5 50 
Winter Wheat, Patents... 650 (@ 8 25 
White Wheat, Michigan.. 525 @ 5 50 
City Mills, for West Indies 5 80 @ 6 00 
City Mills, for Europe.... 450 @ 4 70 
SouTHERN FLOuUR: ° 
ou Sea Eee $3 00 @ $3 50 
Balt., Alex., Georgetown. 400 @ 6 40 
Richmond ....... ecccccess 540 @ 690 

Rye Four: 

BARS. . ccccvccscccccececces $4 40 @ $4 80 
Pennsylvania .........-+-- 425@ 440 

Corn MEAL: 

Wester ..cccccccccccccoce $2 50 @ $2 75 

Brandywine ........--.+-- 27% @ 30 

Prize Medal .....-...----- ——@ 2% 
GRAIN 

WHEAT 
White ....cccceresccecceee 1 20 @ $1 30 
DEE... ccneneeesecetes +e 131 @ 182 
Bad Wienke? <occccces cecsce 12 @ 1833 
Milwaukee, Spring ....... 118 @ 1% 
Spring........--++++++++++ 17@ 12 

I ccseininsniisiaies — dl @— 5% 
Ungraded. .......---+++++++ — 50 @— 53 
TERIOR ocr cccccccccccecese — 53 @— 55 
Whe .ccccccce Setinw Hines — — @— 55 
S: 

Oar nite See e ee Pee eT — 43 @— 49 
CR 6 ion ss anceenetens — 41 @— 42 
rrr: — 40 @— 42 
Tatended...... vcccccccececees — 38 @— 51 

ND PEAS: 

es Sere rr 140 @ 145 

—_— ser 1 57 @ 1 60 
ep acerensecaeereeeanees 1 = @ 1 6% 

White Kidney ......-----+++ 170 @a— — 

Red Kidney.....-----+++++++ 15 @— — 

rr 18% @-—- — 

PROVISIONS 
K 
~~ E. cncadeapaeeie - 40 @310 wo | .0.pent 

tra Prime.......-+-+++-- : 

aanily eboece emia wniaeunie . 12 50 @ 13 00 

ON 

ae a a alle, “aglalien aaa $6 90 @87 124 
errr 00 715 

MEATS: 

ae SA ccabenedeut — #%@— 11 
Smoked Shoulders ........-- — 5i@— 63 
Smoked Strips eRCeS ersoee — 7T@ 8 

r 100 Ibs........- $7 20 @7 3% 
Western, pe \ ickdbetndbbities 7 174@ 7 30 
RMeBwedl.... cccccccccacccoces 7 30 @7 70 


HAY.—We quote Shipping,“70 cents; 
Prime to Foner Timethy, px Medium, 


80@85; Clover, 55@60; and Salt, 55@60, 





Sraaw.— We quote Long Rye, $i@$i. 05, 











Short do., 65@70 cents; and Oat, 50@60 
cents, all cash. 


CATTLE MARKET.—For Becf Cattle 
the sales were at 10$@11 cents for extra 
selections, to dress 57 lbs. to the gross ewt. ; 
10}@103 for prime, to dress 56@57 Ihs.; 
9@10 for medium to good, to dress 56 lbs. ; 
and 84@8} for light and common Steers, to 
dress 55 lbs. Good gradvs of Milch Cows are 
wanted. The quotation for poor to best is 
$30@$50. Calves.—Sales were made at 
5@7} cents. Sheepand Lambs.—Unshorn 
Sheep sold at 6@74 cents; West Virginia 
Lambs, 88@9; Jersey do., $4.50@$6. 50 per 
head; and Unshorn Yearling Lambs, $7. 50@ 
$8. 80. Live Hogs cantinue in light receipt, 
but the demand is yet slow. 





WOOL. 
American X to XXX..........00. occ ss OND 
EEE RES err 33(@62 
cite tadindaiiinniiah a wcmmmngnaw ae 18@37 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 









BUTTER. 
State, Creamery, fair to cnoice ........ 25 @29 
State, pails and tubs, prime to fancy. ..23 @26 
SS a 18 @21 
Western, Creamery, fair to fancy...... 25 @29 
Western, Dairy, choice to fancy.......20 @25 
Western, Factory, fairto good........18 @22 
CHEESE. 
State, Factory, famcy........... ———  - 
State, Factory, goodtofine...........- 13 (@15 
Western, Factory, choice.............. 144@15 
Western, Factory, fairto prime.......12 @14 
EGGS. 
Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by 114@12 
State and Pennsylvania............... 11 @11% 
Western and Canadian............... 9 @11 
POTATOES 
incre Kccencsatesdensoends 115 @1 2 
DR ccwcccnueadwawen wattch 1 50 @1 75 
eee eee ree 150 @1 75 
FRUIT.—DOMESTIC DRIED 
Apples, Sliced, State................. 74 @ 8 
SH iic cs <ciccawensecsatess 7 @% 
DORID BUND, «oi cececsccesccectes 6 @10 
ES a eee 10 @18 
NE eee 64 (@ Bb 
OTTNEE 6. 5 cc.00's svceesesneconesss None. 
i ckstede kins <énkns asannnnens .-174 @18 
SEEDS. 
Clover, Western.......... @b.— 6@— 7 
Clover, New York State........ — 7@— 8 
eer # bush. 2 75 @ 2 80 
CE chess -semieawkeseneaacce 70 @ 2 20 
Hemp, NRL 12 @— — 
Flaxseed, American, Rough — 1 80 @ 1 85 
Linseed, Calcutta...... ® 56 lbs. 2 50 @ 2 55 
GUANO AND (D FERTILIZERS. 
r Ton 


Guano, Peruy’ n, rectified, 9. > c. 69 00 @z 00 
3.40 ‘ 51 00 @52 00 
Guano, Standard or eepapens 
(2, 340 Ib SRE 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 
phate of Lime............ 37 
Lister Bros. ‘Am. Dissolved Bone.32 00 
Bone Flour ........ 36 00 
“ Bone Meal...... oe. 04 00 
sad Ground Bone.......31 00 
o Crescent Bone...... 27 50 
Homestead Superphosphate 
(Michigan Suan Works) 
Homestead Tobacco Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
tham C0P8ad, ..ccccccccccccces 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 
Soluble Pacific Guano...........- 
Bone, ground fine, »verage...... 28 00 
* dissolved, high grade...... 26 
German Potash Salts, Kainit..... 8 50 ¢ 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)...... 7% 
Muriate of Potash (60 p. c.), per 


1 75 @ 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 1001bs. 3 7 
Dried Blood, per unit........... —@ 
Chas. H. North & Co., Animal 
Dust tee ne aaa at 
Baugh’s ial for Potatoes. . 
iB Spee “ Tobacco.. 
o ao. Twenty-five Dollar Phos- 
ee 


53 00 @54 00 


® 
& 8 8 88888 


BSaSS 
$3 ssss3s338 3 8 8 SBs888 
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NEW CROP TEAS, 
all kinds. 60c. 
perlb. Thisisthe 
= time these 


LL EX 
PRESS CHARGES 
PAID on $5 orders. 
EXTRAORDINARY 
INDUCEMENTS ON 
LARGE ORDERS. 
Send 1 card 
for further par 
ticulars. 


Vesey St 
NEW Tosk. 


RLOW’S INDIGO BLUE, 
Best out Sash BLUE and most liberal measure. 
bs: WILTBERGER, Proprietor, ‘i 
North Second Street, Philadelphia. 


First-Class Printers’ Materials. 


Types, “Strong flat’ Cases, Cabinets, Chases, 
4 Presses, etc. Blocks for Engravers. 
ttern Letters for Machinists. 


YANDERBU RGH, WELLS & CO., 
110 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutch Streets, New York 

















For New Terms for 
1880 see page 26. 
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Commercial, 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE NATIONAL 
BANKING LAW. 


A QUESTION of some interest to the banks 
has arisen between Treasurer Gilfillan and 
Comptroller Knox as tothe construction of 
the National Bank Law, which,as we under- 
stand, has been referred to the Attorney- 
General of the United States. Section 16 
of the Act of June 3d, 1864, declares that 
the deposit of guaranty ‘‘ bonds shall be, 
by every association, increased as its cap- 
ital may be paid up or increased, so that 
every association shall at all times have on 
deposit with the. Treasurer registered 
United States bonds to the amount of at 
least one-third of its capital stock actually 
paid in; Provided that nothing in this sec- 
tion shall prevent an association that may 
desire to reduce its capital or to close up 
its business and dissolve its organization 
from taking upits bonds, uponreturning to 
the Comptroller its circulating notes in 
the proportion hereinafter named in this 
act, nor from taking up any excess of 
bonds beyond one-third of its capital stock 
and upon which no circulating notes have 
been delivered” (‘‘U. 8. Stat. at Large,” Vol. 
XIII, p. 104). This section provides that 
the bonds to be deposited with the Treas- 
urer shall not be “less than thirty thou. 
sand dollars nor less than one-third of the 
capital stock paid in.” 

Section 4 of the Act of June 20th, 1874, 
provides that any national bank, “‘ desiring 
to withdraw its circulating notes, in whole 
or in part, may, upon the deposit of lawful 
money with the Treasurer of the United 
States, in sums not less than nine thousand 
dollars, take up the bonds which said asso- 
ciation has on deposit with the Treasurer 
for the security of such circulating notes,” 
with the proviso that ‘‘ the amount of the 
bonds on deposit for circulation shall not 
be reduced below fifty thousand dollars” 
(“U. 8. Stat.,” Vol. XVIII, p. 124). Here the 
amount of bonds that must be on deposit 
is changed from thirty thousand dollars, as 
originally provided for, to fifty thousand 
dollars, and nothing is said about their 
being equal at least to one-third of the 
capital stock actually paid in. Under this 
act, many of the banks have reduced their 
circulation, and taken up a corresponding 
proportion of their bonds, without any ref- 
erence to the question whether the amount 
left on deposit with the Treasurer was 
equal at least to one-third of their capital 
stock paid in. Nosuch restriction in the 
terms of the act is placed upon them. The 
limitation is that the amount of bonds on 
deposit shall not be reduced below fifty 
thousand dollars. 

Now, Comptroller Knox holds that the 
act of 1874 so modifies that of 1864 that the 
banks are not required to keep on deposit 
bonds equal at least to one-third of their 
capital stock actually paid in, and that they 
may take up these bonds at their discretion, 
provided the amount on deposit is not re- 
duced below fifty thousand dollars. 
Treasurer Gilfillan, on the other hand, 
holds that the bonds on deposit must still 
be equal to at least one-third of the capital 
stock paid in, as originally provided for. 
The Attorney-General has been requested 
to give an opinion as to these different 
constructions of the law. 

It seems to us that the view taken by 
Comptroller Knox is the correct one. The 
Act of 1874, providing for the withdrawal 
of circulating notes, is a complete and in 
dependent act in itself, later in time than 
that of 1864. It authorizes such withdraw- 
al and specifies the conditions. Lawful 
money in sums of not less than nine thou 
sand dollars must be deposited with the 
Treasurer of the United States, to be held 
for the purpose of redeeming the bank- 
notes to be retired; and upon such deposit 
a corresponding amount of bonds may be 








withdrawn, subject to the single condition 


that the withdrawal of bonds shall not re- 
duce the amount below fifty thousand dol- 
lars. If Congress had intended to continue 
the condition that the bonds left should be 
equal at least to one-third of the capital 
stock actually paid in, the presumption is 
that it would have said so in express terms, 
Many of the banks, acting upo.. Comptrol- 
ler Knox’s construction of the law, have 





| reduced their bonds on deposit below. one- 


third of their capital stock, sold the with- 
drawn bonds, and deposited legal tenders 
in place of them. Mr. Gilfillan’s decision 
would compel them to go into the market 
and buy back a portion or the whole of 
these bonds, and deposit the same with the 
Treasurer of the United States. 








DRY GOODS. 


During the past week the movement with 
agents and jobbers alike has been of mod- 
erate proportions, and transactions were 
almost wholly confined to small lots of 
strictly seasonable goods. Prices were 
steady, except for some irregularity in the 
jobbing quotations. 

Corton Goops were quiet, with prices 
barely steady. The export movement 
comprised shipments of 1,573 packages 
from this port, 239 packages from Boston, 
and 144 packages from other ports; in all 
1,956 packages for the week, and 
Since Jan. Ist, 1880. .33,485 p'k’g’s, valued at. .§2,343,390 
Same time in 1879. .50,035 p’k’g’s, valued at.. 3,016,887 
Same time in 1878. .26,649 p’k'g's, valued at.. 1,655,562 
Same time in 1877. ..29,790 p’k’g’s, valued at.. 2,248,018 

Brown and bleached sheetings and shirt- 
ings were quiet, except for export. Prices 
remain steady and unchanged. 

Cottonades were quiet, except the move- 
ment on account of back orders. 

Colored cottons were in moderate hand- 
to-moftth demand and most makes are still 
so closely sold up that prices remain steady. 

Cotton flannels were quiet. 

White goods were in fair demand for 
piqués, quilts, etc. Prices were steady and 
unchanged. 

Print-cloths were dull. We quote 5§c. 
for 64x64 cloths and 5c. for 56x60. 

Prints were in light demand except for 
some specialties in fancy and side-band 
effects. Prices were steady except for 
‘* off styles.” 

Ginghams were fairly active. Stocks of 
the best dress styles and staple checks are 
very light and prices rule firm. 

Dress Goops.—Worsteds were guiet ex- 
cept for buntings, which continue in good 
demand. Cotton fabrics were in fair re- 
quest and supplies are so light that prices 
are very firm. 

WooLEeN Goops were without change. 
The deliveries for previous order account 
continue liberal; but otherwise the market 
is quiet. 

Fancy Cassimeres.—Light-weight goods 
move slowly, both in the medium and better 


es. 
Cheviot suitings were quiet, but firm. 
Worsted coatings were in light demand, 
but the leading makes are still under the 
control of orders. 


Overcoatings were’ quiet and unchanged. 
Kentuck jeans were quiet, but are well 
sold up an 


Satinets were inactive. 

Flannels and blankets were dull. 

Forzign Dry Goops were quiet with 
importers. The jobbing trade was of fair 
proportions, but the cold, unseasonable 
weather that prevailed a considerable por- 
tion of the week materially interfered with 
the distribution of light spring and summer 
fabrics. Staple goods, however, were in 
steady but strictly moderate demand, and 
sales were generally confined to small lots 
for reassorting purposes. Dress goods were 
in fair request; silks mostly quiet; linen 
goods and woolen goods unchanged. Prices 
are steady and firm, as a rule, and stocks 
wegen de in good shape, with, however, a 

ew exceptions. 

The imports of foreign dry goods at this 
port for the week amount to $2,727,954, 
showing an increase of $246,608 as com- 
pared with last week and $1,036,163 increase 
as compared with the corresponding week 
last year. The total of goods marketed for 
the week is $2,416,887, or $311,117 less than 
the imports. 


SIMPSON, 
CRAWFORD 
& SIMPSON. 


SUCCESSORS TO R. MEARES, 
Sixth Avenue and 19th St., 


NEW YORK CITY, 
are now prepared to execute 


f va L ATL ya 
spetonecti, TRIAL ORDER SOLICITED 











as tho 
“send ‘or 


For New Terms for 1880 
see page 26. 
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Upholstery 
AT Senate 


are now EXHIBITING a SUPERB COLLECTION of 
Furniture Coverings, 


Draperies, Trimmings, 
Tinsel Momie Cloths, and 


Lace Curtains, 


UNEQUALED in EXTENT and VARIETY, 
REPRESENTING ALL the 


Latest Novelties 


of EUROPE and AMERICA. 
EXAMINATION WILL REPAY 
INTENDING PURCHASERS. 


Broadway, 4th Avenue, 9th and 10th Sts. 


Aitken, Son & | 


invite attention to their selec- 
tion of Made-up Lace Goods, 
comprising striking novelties in 
Garden Hats, Shade‘ Fans, 
Fichus, Jabots, Collarettes, and 
Breakfast Caps. 


Broadway, cor. (8th Street, 
J. & C. JOHNSTON, 


Broadway, Fifth Ave., and 22d St., 
OFFERED 


MONDAY, April 19th, 1880, 
a Special Importation 


RICH BROCADED SATINS, 


IN NEWEST DESIGNS 
AND 
‘LATEST ORIENTAL COLORINGS, 


AND WILL DISPOSE OF THE SAME 
T ONE-HALF THEIR PRESENT MARKET VALUE. 
210 PIECES, PRICE, $2.50 THE YARD; WORTH $563: 00. 
160 PIECES, PRICE, $3.00 THE YARD ; WORTH 


J.&C. JOHNSTON. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment. 
ALL GOODS FIRST-CLASS. 
PRICES ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


Our Thirty-one Departments filled with New 
and Choice G 8 for the Spring Trade. 


Fiow Sy aNd Vixiunes 


Bi SAND CL 
SS AND Vi Wit ITé GOO ops, 
a “pea NGS, 


Han BS cepptwnan 
FA Gite 


hovsErunu ene Goops, 














Mall ORDERS 4 SPECIALTY AND PROMPTLY FILLED. 
CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


_14th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York. 


WASTE SILK. 


Send 30 cents in same os for one ounce of 
sowie Silk, Black or Colors, about 800 yards in each 
peck age, in lengths from one to ten yardseach. Send 

or Circular about Knitting Silk. 

THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
Manufacturers of _Spool Silk, 460 _Broadway, N. Y. 


Uk Put AN'BAZ AR 





fs to purchasers of 


~ —~ ee. vw ~~~ - 
2 amici 
BEST & CO.,315 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 


CLOTHING and 


eom outfits for 
furnished on 





Waller Mt San 


No. 245 GRAND ST., NEAR BOWERY, N.Y. 


LADIES’ SUITS AND WRAPS, 


NOVELTIES tn LADIES’ STUFF and SILK SUITS, 
ve! ow 
VMOMIE and NOVELTY COMBINATION SUITS at $10 


ws i re JACKETS at $2, $3, $4, to s 
oO} ou 

DOLMANS and WRAPS, ELEGANT NEW DESIGNS, 
at measvoleueyy low prices. 

CHILDREN’S an: ’ SUITS, in every style and 
size, at lowest prices. 


DRESS COODS. 
NOVELTIES, pamass = STRIPES, PER- 


aa srt MEI ol Me MOMMIES. POUL and SoTERNS in 
ail the new phage 


i, PIRCES BEGE SOLE se inches wide, at 60c. 
Sar Ties i SILKS in novelties and all shades and 
colors. 


BLACK coopDs. 


50 pieces ONT wool, 40 inches wide, 45c. 
ALL ith THE acd FABRICS in B BLACK GOODS. 
40 pieces ENGLISH CASHMERE, beautiful black, 34 
inches wide, 25c. 
MOMIE and CRAPE CLOTHS, 20c. and up. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS. 


RE'S BEST TWO-BUTTON - 


Worth 

sifanden, at tbe Wor Osten 375 LOVES, 
GOODS, NOUSEREETING DkY GOO! 
by ey LADIES’ MUSLIN CHEMISES, SKIRTS, and 
DRAWERS. uarter value. 
SEND FOR c TALOGUE. 


WALLER & McSORLEY, 
245 GRAND STREET, NEAR BOWERY, N. Y. 


AN 
PAN POWER co. 


OFFER THE MOST | STYLES IN 
FRENCH PATTERN 


BONNETS AND HATS. 


French Flowers, Ostrich and Fancy Feathers, 
“FLORAL GARNITURES” 
for Wedding, Ball, and Evening Costumes. 
“TROPICAL LEAF PLANTS AND BOUQUETS,” 
FOR JARDINIERES, VASES, AND BASKETS. 
“FLORAL HORSE-SHOES AND ORNAMENTS” 
of the most beautiful designs. 
THE PARISIAN FLOWER CO., 
28 East 14th St., 4 doors west of University Place, N.Y. 
I. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor, 
® Rue de Clery, Paris. 


N. B.—The “Artificial Flower Guide,” with beautifully 
Illustrated Catalogue, mailed free upon application. — 


(880 JONHS 1840 


CHOICE SPRING GOODS. 
85 Departments of Novelties at Bargains. 
SUITS anv CLOAKS. A Hovservrn’a Goons. 


BOYS’ SUITS. SILVERWARE. 

DRESS GOODS0° 9 GLASSWARE, 

LINENS. o- ° p CROCKERY 

SILKS. o- “o CHINA. 
a o 


-° JONES *:. 


+ x 








a) 
so Va 





Eighth Avenue 
AND 
Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 


Eighth Avenue 





o o 
- JONES | 
o ¥ o 
SHOES. Oo o LACES. 
CARPETS. a o GLOVES. 
_ o — 
UPHOLSTERY. QO a HOSIERY. 
—_ o o —_ 
FURNITURE. o A O MILLINERY. 
pas olUC«*i —_ 
DOMESTICS. V Gents’ Furnish’g G’ds. 


Personal and | Boussheoping Outfits furnished. 
Samples sent fi cent stamp for Mlus- 
trated Catalogue, 100 pages. 


The Large ‘Stock 


OF CHOICE 


CARPETS, 
OIL CLOTHS, 
MATTINGS 


selected by the late 


| Geo.E.L. Hyatt, 


FOR THIS SPRING’S TRADE, 


is now offered at RETAIL 


AT GREATLY 


Reduced Prices, 
TO CLOSE THE BUSINESS. 
Purchasers will find tt greatly to their ad- 

vantage to call at once. 


213 CANAL STREET, North Side, 


a Few Doors East of Broadway. 











Tux theory upon which the sand-lot 
orators und agitators in California proceed 
in their hostility to Chinamen is that the 
latter, by living cheaper and working at a 
cheaper rate of wages, reduce both the 


price and the demand for white labor. 
Hence the Chinaman ‘‘ must go.” They 
can't stand competition with him in the 
Jabor market, They are the lords of the 
soil, and the cheap labor of the Chinese 
must be driven out, in order to make more 
room forthem. This theory is really at 
the bottom of this selfish ruffianism toward 
Chinamen. It is, in fact, a prejudice against 
them as lahor-machines, on the part of 
those who want employers to hire their 
bones and muscles at a higher price. 

Well, what have these learned gentlemen 
to say about the various labor-saving 
machines that do not consist in bones and 
muscles, but are the products of human art, 
by which one man is enabled to do as much 
as half a dozen men could do if working 
in the ordinary way. and thus diminishes 
the demand for labor? What about these 
new-fashioned reapers, as substitutes for 
the sickle and the cradle, immensely aug- 
menting the amount of work that may be 
done by a man, and, hence, diminishing the 
number of men needed to gather a large 
harvest? What about the modern plow 
used by many Western farmers, that will 
enable a man to plow four times as much 
land in a day as he could have done with 
the old plow of asingle share? Yes, what 
about Iahor-saving machines? Must they 
vo also, in order to leave a plenty of work 
for Trishmen to do at a hich rate of wages? 

This clamor of ignorance and selfishness 
against Chinamen, because of the cheapness 
of their labor and its interference with 
white labor, is just as wise and just as 
foolish as it would be if directed against 
labor-saving machines? If Chinamen 
‘* take the bread out of the mouths” of the 
poor whites in California, then these ac- 
cursed Iabor-saving machines--these reapers, 
these threshers, these improved plows, 
these seed-sowers, manufactured in the 
Fastern States, and enabling a small 
amount of man’s labor to accomplish a 
great deal of work—are exposed tothe same 
charge. Wosuggest that the people of Cali- 
fornia so amend their constitution as to 
forbid the introduction of all such machines, 
and authorize the legislature to make it a 
penal offense for any man to use them. 
They are doing just what the Chinese are 
charged with doing; and if the Chinese 
must go, then away with labor saving 
machines, as the enemy of the working 
classes. The rights of labor demand the 
highest maximum in the number of laborers 
in proportion to the amount of work done, 
eo that the call for labor shall always be 
equal to the supply, and no one need to he 
running around the streets, with nothing to 
do. It will not do for California to stop 
with Chinamen. To get rid of them is 
only half a cure, and hardly that. 

I 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 
IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 


CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 
MonpaY Evento, April 19th, 1880, 


GINGHAMS, 
Amoskeag.......... 104! Mohawk ........... 10 
le SEES OF Pe 10 |Renfrew............ 1% 
Glasgow ...ceeeeeee 94 Cumberland........ - 
Gloucester ........- 10 ,White M’f’g Co....10 
Lancaster..........-10 ee «  Fancyl0 

PRINTS, 
Albion .......s+.+.- 8 Manchester ........ 8 
American..........+ 8 |Merrimack, D...... 7% 
Allen’s fancy....... Th MONOFY...ccsccocceve 
Pg 8 \Oriental..........6. 8 
COO. 000050000 es 
Dunnell’s fancy.... 8 |Richmond’s........ 7 
VYOCUMBR.....cccccece 74 Simpson's solid blk.. : 
GASROR'S occ cccecece 8 ‘Sprague’s........... 
Gloucester. ......... 74|Southbridge........ " 
OO” eee. i) Washington aiiuisareid 7% 
Hamilton........+06 7h! 

BROWN eneueinee AND SHIRTINGS. 
Agawam.F . 7j\Laconta...... 9-4 26 
Atlantic } ate 93) ss icon 

Se Bvcast 8) ..11-4 3% 
os H.....4 9 ‘Lyman, E......36 RY 
“ P..... 387 72 Massachnueetts: 
oe LL....% 7 ze. ..36 8 
* Vinee wi “2.....08 7 
Appleton, A... .36 1 | a Stes Geo 
a XX. .36 “ Stand..36 9 
a R....96 sa! Medford .......36 — 
Augusta ....... 86 9 |Nashua,fineO.... 83 
 Aieede 88 «8 | a ® 9 
Buccs =] oe E. 40 10 
Broadway...... 86067} “ W..48 15 
Bedford, R.....30 63 Ne wmarket, et 73 
Boott, C..... -B4 sf = R 
we * TE sean 36 «8 “ N 8} 
“ xg -- 30 —' Pacific, Extra..38 _ 
ee Gdinans —CS Tee Peer 
Continental, C..36 9 |Pepperell..... 74 21 
D.... 10} = -.- 84 28 
Conestoga, D...28 7% ye coos 94 26 
“ G...90 8| « 104 29 
“ 8...83 83 « 11-4 32 
“ W.... Of «& 12-4 37) 
“ AAA. —| Pepperell, E fine 99 9 
Dwieht, X..... 207}! R.. af 
o Bdeees 88 af eo 33 8 
ne PPE Base | 
Exeter, A......88 ey Pequot, , RRR 3669 
“ neue 838 ee 40 1 
Ellerton, W8..104 Ps 7. « pbbedcdd 4 16 
Harrisburg, 4. 36 9 , Pittsfield, A coon «6 
8 |Pocasset, C..... 36 
fodian Head. 36 93 a er Oe 
8 8 “ E.....@ 





+++.40 o-+2-86 9} 

48 |Utica..........86 11 

Indian Orchard : : “ heavy....40 12 
RR. .80 % | © eecceees SB 

“ NN..88 ” . wnmsad 874 

- Wee Oe, © | cscdetonde 40 

“ AA... |Wamsiita, 8T..50 — 
Lawrence, LL ..36 59 2 
e , “6 "79 85 

“  XX...36 . --89 87% 

eo XXX.40 1 ..99 40 
Langley, P eee 36 108 424 
D> sheage 78 74 Wachusett bees 3% 69 
eee i. ere a 
sae vam} o« 40 1% 

o> Sa 843) 48 14 


BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 
Androscoggin : {Indian Orchard... — 
1 “« DW..36 





sea we ll 
“ AA..3% 12 ‘Laugdon, 76....42 14 
Allendale..... 6-4 2 Wensiale. . oil 36 11 
e _ eeene 74 22 “* Cambrie..36 14 
e gekeie 84 Masonville.... .86 114 
Bartlett, F.... 36 %4 Nashua, ee 36 il 
“6 ..5-4 Pe 42 1 
Ballou & Son. . 36 Oa esse OO ist 
83 'Bs Newmarket, F..36 Ss 
Bay Mills.. .36 N. Y. Mills..... 36 134 
Blackstone, KA.36 104 “* Ladies’ w’r.36 — 
Boott, Dada 24 = %s\Pepperell..... 64 21 
eS ek m  pniiee 74 2B 
 Bunmas © Om” eeehe 84 26 
“ ” ~a) “ 
Beige SH rad By 
Cabot........ . i eee 114 37% 
annaesin 44 10 'Pequot........ 54 18 
© cccocease SS OI, 0055: 83 7 
e  nsxeneuel 54 14 Tuscarora, xx. = 13 
Ie 1! 
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BL. SOLOMON'S. Says 


INVITE AN EXAMINATION wo THEIR NEW AND 
EXCLUSIVE STYLES IN 


FURNITURE, 
UPHOLSTERY, 
Wall Papers, 


Novelties in Window-Shades, Curtains, 
etc. 


Designs and Estimates Furnished. 


No. 29 Union Square, cor. 16th St. 


Furniture Factory, 211 and 213 Wooster St. 


AHURCH 
USHIONS, 


ALSO PATENT DRESS AND SLEEPING SPRING 
PILLOWS. 











AMERICAN CARPET LINING CO., 
New Yi 


Buy of the Manufacturers, and 
Save Intermediate Profits. 


WE HAVE NOW OPEN AN IMMENSE STOCK OF 
THE MOST APPROVED VARIETIES OF CARPETS 
AND FLOOR COVERINGS, 


Manufactured by Ourselves, 


EXPRESSLY FOR THIS SEASON’S RETAIL TRADE. 
CONSISTING OF 


AXMINSTERS, WILTONS, VELVETS. 
BRUSSELS, INGRAINS, etc., ete. 


NEW STYLES AND DESIGNS. 


THESE GOODS WILL BE FOUND TO COMBINE IN 
AN UNUSUAL DEGEEE ELEGANGE OF APPEAR 
ANCE AND POSITIVE WEARING QUALITIES, AND 
ARE WELL WORTHY OF THE INSPECTION OF IN- 
TENDING PURCHASERS. 


WE ALSO OFFER A FULL LINE OF 


TURKISH aud FAST INDIAN RUGS and 
MATS, CHINA MATTINGS, OIL-CLOTHS, 
etc., ete, 


at the Lowest Possible Prices. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS OFFERED TO CHURCHES, 
STEAMERS, AND HOTELS. 


j, & J, DOBSON, 


CARPET MANUFACTURERS AND RETAILERS, 
40 and 42 WEST 14th ST.,NEW YORK. 
Near Sixth Ave. Elevated R. R. Station. 
John Van Gaasbeek, Manager. 


J. & 0. JOHNSTON, 


Broadway, Fifth Ave., and 22d St., 


INVITE ATTENTION 


TO THEIR CHOICE STOCK 


NEW CARPETS, |§ 


CONSISTING OF 
MOQUETTES, 
AXMINSTERS, 
WILTONS, 
VELVETS, 
BRUSSELS, 
INGRAINS, 
THREE-PLYS, 
and a full line of new designs in the celebrated 


ROXBURY TAPESTRY, 


together with a recent importation of 
PERSIAN, TURKISH, and INDIA 


Rugs and Carpets. 


Upholstery Department 


has a splendid selection of fine fabrics for 


FURNITURE AND DRAPERIES. 
AT VERY ATTRACTIVE PRICES, INCLUDING 
SATIN’ COTELINES, 
Ss. s ERES. 
ELS AAS APES, 
Te EREP y CRETONNES. SERGES, 
JACQUAR SEETED SGrroN DAMASKS, 


LACE CURTAINS 


TAMAGURED SWISS, 








io 
a 


ECRU AND NOT PMINGHAME LACES, 
LACE BE site. DS AND SHAMS from 83.50 per set. 
CORNICES AND CORNICE-POLES tn large variety 


J. & C. JOHNSTON. 
CHEAP AND ELEGANT 


CURTAIN 


DRAPERIES, 


62 inches wide ; Satin finish both sides ; 
very heavy; soft as down; all mode 
shades; superb to embroider for table 
or piano covers. Ask for 


The ‘ Fashion Drapery.” 


Price 61.10 per Yard. 
4 SALE BY 
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CARPETS 


WHOLESALE STOCK AT RETAIL. 


One of © Largest a1 and Finest Stocks 
f Carpets in America. 


a WILTONS, with elegant Borders, $2.50 per 


AXMINSTERS and MOQUETTES, with Borders, $1.85 
and $2 per yard. 

SAXONY VELVETS, with Borders, $1.25 and $1.65 
per yard. 

ENGLISH BODY BRUSSELS, with Borders, $1.55 
and $1.50 per yard, 

JOHN CROSSLEY & SONS and other ENGLISH 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, the best made goods in the 
world, some as low as S5c. per yard, with elegant 
Borders to match. 

A magnificent display of rich PERSIAN and TURK- 
ISH (Whole Carpets) and Rugs, SMYRNA Reversibie 
Carpets. with beatifal Bordersto match. These goods 
are rapiily gaining in favor among the shrewdest 
housekeepers. 

3-PLYS, from $1.00 per yard. 

LOWELL and HARTFORD EXTRA SUPERS, from 
85c. per yard. 

INGRAINS, from 66c. to T5c. per yard. 

OILCLOTHS, LINOLEUM, etc., from one to eight 
yarde wide, some as low as S5c. per yard. 

An extensive assortment of RUGS, MATS, DRUG- 
GETS, CRUMB-CLOTHS, DANCING-CLOTHS, ete. 

We shall continue our efforts, as heretofore, ¢0 
maintain our wide reputation for offering the very 
best Carpets at the very lowest prices. 

Having located {n one of the largest and finest build- 
ings in the city, we are enabled to give our customers 
every attention. ‘> properly display our goods, and to 
execute all orders with dispatch, 

Satisfaction promised in all cases. 


Diograms taken and Estimates furnished, without 
eharge. 


J. W. CROSSLEY, 


740 AND 742 BROADWAY, N. Y., 


Near Aster P! Piacoa, = =E $e 


CARPETS. 


New Designs for Spring Trade. 
PRICES FAR BELOW THE MARKET. 








Axminsters, 
= oquettes, 
ns. From _ the oldest and best 
oval Wilto manufacturers in the world 
elvets, ont otest ted ta adue = 
ard to the requirements 0 
Body Brussels, fhe present nt lee of Inte- 
Tapestries, rior Decoratio’ 
Three-plys, 
Ingrains. 


those of any previous season 
in quantity, Se | le, and color- 
u 


Our importations excel 
ing, and for ¢ 


VELVET CAR 
and 6-4 wide, 
with Borders to Match. 


irability and 
permanence of colors are su- 
“oy to all others, except 

he Royal Wilton, of which 
our assortment is ‘complete. 

Of these celebrated goods 
all the leading patterns eae 

BIGELOW in stock, and will be sold a 

BODY BRUSSELS. about the same price = 
charged elsewhere for the 
new and inferior makes of 


o 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS ) Boxbu Co., and others, in 
(a great variety of patterns. 
mall, neat patterns in 
Brussels, Tapestry, and In- 





ains, specially designed 
COTTAGE CARPETS or the requirements of 
SPECIALTY. country houses. probably 
the la = assortment ever 
offered in the city to select 
wr 

congo of oan’ Capen 

Mattings ge Just recelv: 
MATTINGS. white, red check, and ‘ll the 
Seer pat terns and new col- 


UPHOLSTERY eooes t IN SALE THE NEW FABRICS. 
in New Tints. ay New Style Trimmings. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


189 and 191 Sixth Ave., corner 13th Street, N. Y. 


HARDENBERGH & CO, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
STEWART & CO., 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


arpetine, 
OIL CLOTHS, 
LINOLEUMS, 
LIGNUMS, 


AND 
UPHOLSTERY COODS, 


174 Fulton and 93, 99, and 67 Henry Sts., 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Druggets, Mattings, Rugs, Stair-Rods, 
Shades, Mattresses, etc., etc. 


CHINA MATTING. 


*tep CHE 
wef 4-4 FANC 








Havin rchased a very large quantity at the late 
ote pH Ag we are prepared to sell these goods 
from 10 to 40 per cent. less than the cost of importa- 
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’ WILLIAMS & CO., 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








Musurance. 


MR. McCURDY’S SECOND ‘“ EDITO 
RIAL.” 








Ow Saturday afternoon last a very polite 
messenger delivered at this oflice a commu- 
nication, evidently in the handwriting of 
Mr. Richard A. McCurdy, vice-president 
of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
this city. The date (once written) was 
erased, no name, mark, or sign was at- 
tached to it, and no written order was 
given for its publication, either as an ‘‘ ed- 
torial” or as an advertisement. It is against 
the rules of this, as mn every other *ell- 
managed journal, to print a communica- 
tion from any anonymous writer. Remem- 
bering Mr. McCurdy’s late extraordinary 
effort at ‘‘ editorial” writing for these col- 
umns, and quickly suspecting the author- 
ship of the document in question, we sent 
a special messenger to his office, to make a 
verbal inquiry about the matter, and to 
state that,if Mr McCurdy had any wishes 
in the case, he must make them known to 
He 
admitted, in the presence of our messenger, 
that he was the author of this new ‘“‘ ed- 
itorial,” and that he designed it for publi- 
cation in our columns. 


us, in writing, over his own signature. 


He refused, how- 
ever,to put his wishes in writing, or to 
do more than simply say that he would 
like to be favored again as one of the 


‘‘editorial” writers of Tur INDEPEND- 


ENT, and thought, under the circum- 
stances, that he was entitled to the 
honor. 


We have already given Vice-Presi- 
dent McCurdy one chance to express 
his ‘‘editorial” views and opinions con- 
cerning the mismanagement of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, He eage:ly em- 
braced it, and in plain language denounced 
the policy of that Company as “‘ unjust” 
* and “inequitable.” He went further, and, 
most unwisely, we think, quoted in that 
‘‘ editorial” against the Mutual Life the 
profane utterances of one of his own en- 
raged policyholders, who had, he said, 
been “unjustly” and ‘‘inequitably” treated. 
Few men in office under the reign of Boss 
Tweed would have dared to publish such 
& treasonable “‘ editorial” as this against 
the wrong-doing of that old political ring- 
master. Before writing another such 
“editorial,” for this or any other journal, 
we advise Mr. McCurdy, in order to be 
consistent, to resign his place and free 
himself entirely from his connection with 
the Mutual Life. *He can then very prop- 
erly express his own views and sentiments, 
without embarrassment. As the case now 
stands, we cannot allow Mr. McCurdy to 
make another ‘‘ editorial” experiment in 
our columns; for he is not a safe or polished 
“editorial ” writer, and, therefore, cannot 
be admitted to our editorial corps. 
We have besides a great many valuable 
communications on hand waiting publica- 
tion, and among them quite a number 
which refer particularly to the mismanage- 
ment of the Mutual Life Insurance Com. 
pany. As we have, at present, at least, no 
engagement with McCurdy as “assistant 
editor” of Toe INDEPENDENT, we must 
“‘reserve” his manuscript for future con- 
sideration, and admit to our crowded 
columns, instead, two most excellent articles 
—one from a ‘Jersey Policyholder ” in his 
institution, and the other entitled ‘Ancient 
History,” to which we invite his special at- 
tention. Had Mr. McCurdy decided to 
increase his advertising patronage with 
THE INDEPENDENT, we should, doubtless, 
uave found some good place for his ** ed- 
itorial ” in that important department of 
our paper, where it more properly belongs. 





OHIO AGENCY AND MUTUAL LIFE. 


We printed some weeks ago the 
correspondence between the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of this city and its 
general agent, Mr. L. C. Hopkins, of Cin- 
cinnati. Mr. Hopkins, who is an enter- 
prising man and a faithful servant of that 
mismanaged institution, had resolved to 
make a new extra 30-per-cent. departure, 
and beat all to pieces the other agents of 
that unfortunate concern, and the whole 
world, and the gest of mankind besides, in 
getting new business. In order to prepare 
the way for success in this gigantic move- 
ment, he caused to be printed the following 
circular, a copy of which we now have in 
our possession: 


[‘‘Copy” of that Mutual Life Circular. | 
OHIO GENERAL AGENCY. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


L. C. HOPKINS, General Agent. 


CINCINNATI, January Ist, 1880. 
OHIO DEPARTMENT. 
To Locat AGENTS: 

Gentlemen:—I have guaranteed to procure 
by March 3ist one million dollars new insur- 
ance from this Department, provided the 
a: plicants have the following advantages: 

lst. The permanent reduction of 15 per 
cent. from former rates on all ordinary life 
policies; the reduced rate to be expressed in 
the policy, thus forming a part of the insur- 
ance contract. 

2d. There shall be, in addition to the 
15 per cent, reduction, a further discount of 
30 per cent. on first year’s premiums. 

3d. The policies obtained under this special 
arrangement will participate in the dividends 
declared. Agents will present this offer to the 


THE 


-| old policyholders of the Company first, giving 


them in each case the precedence, and let the 
results show that, in taking the lead to per- 
manently cheapen life insurance, this Com- 
pany has not mistaken the appreciation of the 
public. 
Yours truly, 
L. C. Hopxis, General Agent. 

It will be scen by this circular that Mr. 
Hopkins proposed : 

1st. To get a ‘ million of new insurance” 
within the limits of his department on or 
before ‘‘ March 31st, 1880.” 

2d. That every policyholger, under this 
new movement, should have a ‘‘ permanent 
reduction of 15 per cent. from former 
rates,” and that this reduction should be 
‘‘expressed in the policy, thus forming a 
part of the insurance contract.” 

8d. That, ‘‘in addition to this 15-per-cent. 
reduction, a further discount of 30 per 
cent. on first year’s premium” was to be 
allowed. 

4th. That all ‘‘ policies obtained under 
this special arrangement should participate 
in the dividends declared.” 

6th. And, finally, he proposed by this 
important movement to show that his 
company had taken the lead “to perma- 
nently cheaper life insurance.” 

Mr. Hopkins, although comparatively a 
young man, was well known all over the 
West more than twenty years ago as one 
of the leading dry goods merchants of Cin- 
cinnati. We remember him well, and know 
that when he made up his mind to do a 
thing it was generally done, and with a 
rush. That, by the way, is the way most 
dry goods men werk. When Mr. Hopkins 
wanted to stir up the dry goods business, 
he would rush to New York, sometimes 
with only ten minutes’ notice, and, on his 
arrival here, would race all over the city 
in search of a “‘ big drive,” with which to 
make a great sensation in Cincinnati. 
He knew very well that, if he could 
sell his calicoes at 10 cents a yard, 
while others asked 12, he could ‘“com- 
mand the trade.” This old calico experi- 
ence has been exceedingly valuable to 
Mr. Hopkins. When, therefore, in his 
new field as agent of the Mutual Life, he 
found things very dull, the Company 
growing more and more unpopular, and 
that something must be done “to stir up 
business,” he very naturally bethought 
himself of his former experience in calicoes, 
and resoived at once to put it now in prac- 
tice. Mr. Hopkins seems to have reasoned 
with himself in this way: ‘‘I must do 
something to make a stir. I must sell my 
insurance, a8 1 formerly did my calicoes, at 
‘bankrupt prices.’ I must make an en- 
tirely new departure and adopt a sort of 
treble-acting ‘insurance drive’ that will be 





‘perfectly startling,’ I will first make all 
the discounts, and all the extra discounts, 
and all the rebates, and all the private con- 
cessions which the Company will allow me 
to make; and thenI will offer a ‘new extra 
drive’ in the shape of a 80-per-cent. 
death discount—in other words, a dis- 
count that will starve out and finally put 
to death all the other competing agents 
in the nation. I will allow 30 per cent. 
more cash rebate than any other agent 
in America dare offer to any live man. 
I will make it for the interest of the 
people of the East and of the West, of 
the North and of the South to travel all 
the way to Ohio for their insurance. _ ] 
will offer such a big ‘ insurance drive” that 
all the people from every quarter can afford 
to ride in a palace-car to Cincinnati, to 
stop atthe best hotel when they get there; 
have a good time generally, get their insur- 
ance of me, and then return home, with 
enough money sared to make the whole 
trip the most profitable speculation and 
the most unique business operation on 
record.” Such we suppose were the pri- 
vate reasonings, reflections, and conclu- 
sions of our energetic friend, Mr. Hopkins. 
His new plan was at once adopted, his new 
circular (as above) was printed, and his 
new orders were about to be issued, 
when lo and behold! he was ordered 
to stop, by a lightning fiash from the 
officers of the Mutual Life in New York, 
and report himself immediately to head- 
quarters. ‘The order was, of course, 
promptly obeyed, as Mr. Hopkins is a loyal, 
as well as a royal agent. 

On reaching New York, Mr. Hopkins 
was plainly told that his new flank double- 
discount movement would not work; that 
it would knock in the head every other 
general agent of the Company in the coun- 
try, and it must stop. Mr. Hopkins, of 
course, Was very sorry; but whether he 
argued the matter or protested, and finally 
referred his superiors to his old experience 
in selling dry goods, we are not informed. 
If he did so, he was undoubtedly told that 
such a new plan as he now proposed to 
adopt might do very well in selling calicoes, 
or brown sheetings, or hoop skirts; but 
never in selling insurance. Undoubtedly 
he was told further that ‘‘this new extra 
30-per-cent. rebate project of yours, which 
you call ‘a plan of business with a uni- 
form discount to all applicants,’ will not 
suit our views at all, and it must be aban- 
doned, and you must go back to your old 
methods of doing business.” 

Mr. Hopkins was thus in one short mo- 
ment reminded of those truthful and touch- 
ing words: 

* The best laid schemes of mice and men 
Gang aft a-gley. 


And leave us naught but grief and pain 
For promised joy.” 


We felt sorry for our old dry goods 
friend--very sorry, indeed, for his sake—that 
his well-laid scheme did not succeed. 

Such was our state of mind, when we 
chanced to see a sight which almost took our 
breath away. It was nothing less than a 
policy of insurance just issued by the Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company to a man aged 
twenty-eight years for $2,000. The pre- 
mium on sucha policy is fixed in round 
numbers in all safe companies at $143. 
Suppose a discount (or rebate as they call 
it) of 16 per cent., say $6.50, was 
privately allowed to this new policy 
holder by the agent. The amount then to 
be paid by him would be $36.50. Suppose 
a further ‘‘insurance drive” of 30 per cent. 
was taken off (say $10.95), such as Mr. Hop- 
kins agreed to allow in his recent well-laid 
scheme. There would then be due as the first 
premium $25.55. Now, suppose, in order to 
make an awful ‘‘big drive,” a still further 
discount of 20 per cent. was allowed as a 
last private and final concession (say $5). 
What then would this new applicant for 
insurance at the Mutual Life have to pay? 
It would be, omitting fractions, $20.50. 
Now, reader, what do you think this new 
policyholder really did pay? The docu- 
ment itself says he paid $18.26 only. 
For that sMALL sum this man, 28 years 
old, got a $2,000 policy in the Mutual Life 
for one year. We have seen the policy and 
the astounding figures referred to, and 
believe that we have correctly stated 
the case. Now, what can be said of 
such an ‘‘insurance drive” as this?—a 
‘‘drive” which puts the extra 80-per-cent. 
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figures of Mr. Hopkins entirely into the 
shade, and makes him out a bold extortioner. 
What is the matter? Has the bottom drop- 
ped out? 

The readers of THe INDEPENDENT out 
West will now want to know: - 

1st. Why can’t insurance be sold as low 
in Ohio as nearer home. 

2d. Why the agents of the Mutual Life 
are now offering insurance here at ‘‘ bank- 
rupt prices,” while in Ohio old rates are 
demanded. 

3d. Why that Company makes fish of one 
policykolder and flesh of another. 

4th. Why it offers insurance to one man 
in New York at 50 or 60 per cent. less than 
is charged another man in Ohio or Ver- 
mont? 

5th. What must be the desperate finan- 
cial condition of any concern which does 
business in such a reckless way? 

6th. How long the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company can expect public patronage. 

7th. How much money belonging to the 
old policyholders has been wasted, and 
must now be used to mect the immense 
losses resulting from such reckless mis- 
management? 

8th. Whether an immediate examihation 
of its affairs is not absolutely demanded, in 
view of its present unsafe and crazy 
methods of doing business? 

9th. Whether, in their desperation, the 
‘* go-as-you please” movements of its agents, 
in thus soliciting life insurance at all sorts 
of prices, is not a very big straw, showing 
very plainly that there is ‘‘ something 
wrong (if not rotten)” in Denmark. 

10th. And whether it is not the solemn 
duty of THe INDEPENDENT to continue to 
expose the reckless course of this mis- 
managed concern, and endeavor, if pos- 
sible, to save it from ruin? 

Tue INDEPENDENT has been blamed by 
the mismanagers of the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company for saying that its affairs 
were at present conducted in a ‘‘ reckless” 
way. We knew what we were talking 
about when we first made this assertion, 
and the facts now presented (which have 
been known to us more than a month) 
show conclusively that we were right. 
Those who go into the market to buy insur- 
ance expect to be fairly dealt with. If one 
agent can sell a policy for $100, and an 
other can sell the very same thing for $75, 
and still another for $50, we call that 
mode of doing business mismanagement 
of the worst and most reckless sort. 
If a policyholder, like Mr. George W. Dil- 
lon, of Canton, Ohio, whose case we men- 
tioned last week, wants, not to get in, but 
to get out of that mismanaged concern, and 
obtain a fair surrender value for his policy, 
he should have proper treatment, such as 
Vice-President McCurdy says Mr. Dillon 
did not have. He should not be offered 
$70.28 only for his policy, When an honest 
actuary, like Elizur Wright, says itis really 
worth $277.10. He should not be offered 
one price to-day, and then, soon after, an 
advance of sixty per cent., under the ex- 
pectation of an exposure of such reckless 
(and what its own Vice-President McCurdy 
plainly ealls it) ‘‘ unjust” and ‘‘ inequita- 
ble” dealing. Such ‘‘ reckless” and dan- 
gerous methods of doing business, if 
adopted by any corner grocery in New 
York, would disgrace and bankrupt its 
proprietor in ‘‘ Jess than no time.” 





ANCIENT HISTORY. 


“Boston, April 17th, 1880, 
“To THE InsuRANCE EDITOR OF THE INDE- 
PENDENT: 

“ Dear Sir :—In a recent issue of your paper 
the vice-president of the Mutual Life Insur_ 
ance Company makes what he doubtless con. 
siders some sarcastic remarks regarding the 
‘ancient history’ of his Company. 

‘‘ There is a bit of ‘ancient history’ which 
it would seem entirely proper to give to the 
members of the Company and the public. The 
just criticisms upon the management of the 
Mutual Life are by no means modern. There 
are afew persons who have known of them 
for some years; but it seems to have been 
left for THe INDEPENDENT to boldly and un- 
flinchingly publish the facts which should 
long ago have been made known to its mem- 
bers. It is not a sufficient answer for the 
vice-president of the Company to quietly 
throw these matters aside with the sole 
argument that it is ‘ ancient history.’ 

i‘ The legislature of the State of New York 


some years ago (I believe it was in 1878) ap 
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that Company, and certain other persons who 
had knowledge of its management. Its vice- 
president was one of the persons who testified 
under oath. Certain directors of the Com- 
pany, and also numerous other persons, gave 
testimony as to the management of the Com- 
pany. It is‘ ancient history,’ to be sure; but, 
asthe Company is under the same manage- 
ment now as it was then, it is none the less 
interesting. 

**It was proved conclusively, during this in- 
vestigation, from the sworn testimony of 
many persons, that over one hundred and 
eighty-nine thousand dollars (I belieye the ex- 
act figures are $189,200) was paid to several of 
the officers of the Company, outside of their 
enormous salaries (and among these officers 
was ite vice president), and the amount or 
amounts was charged on the books of the 
Company as ‘ dividends paid to policyholders.’ 
It was also proved that several folicies to the 
amount of $12,000, on the life of the president’s 
son, which had been sold out and surrendered 
to the Company for cash, long before his death, 
were revived and paid after his death. In the 
investigation before this legislative commit- 
tee, the facts came out in regard to the dis- 
charge of the actuary of the Company, because 
he refused to audit an account which he con- 
sidered false. There were also numerous 
statements by directors of the Company in re- 
gard to the means and tricks used by its offi- 
cers in securing the passage of resolutions by 
the board of directors upon matters in which, 
to say the least, they were but poorly informed. 
The whole testimony was scarcely less gbhan 
scandalous. To say that the facts made a 
record of mismanagement is mild in the ex- 
treme 

‘The officers of the Mutual Life well knew 
what these facts would be; well knew that it 
was arecord to be ashamed of; that it would 
condemn them with the members of the 
Company; and, with the usual cunning of 
men who have done wrong, at each sitting of 
the committee had their own stenographer 
present. Each night the testimony was written 
out and given to a printer, who followed the 
committee in itedaily work. When the investi- 
gation of the committee was ended, a pam- 
phiet was immediately issued giving all of the 
testimony, and was copyrighted by the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York; and in 
this way the almost infamous ‘ancient bis- 
tory’ was smothered and kept from the eyes 
of ite members. 

‘* POLICYHOLDER KNOWING THE Facts.” 


[The writer of the above well knows 
what he is talking about, and so do we 
know what he is talking about. We 
happen to have a copy (a good sized vol- 
ume) containing all the testimony referred 
to by our correspondent. This evidence, 
as any can see by reading it, is simply 
shameful, disgraceful, abominable, and we 
do not wonder the Mutual Life is anxious 
to withhold such ‘ancient history” from 
the public. But we will see about that.— 
Ep. INDEPENDENT. ] 

I 


A WEAK DEFENSE. 


“To Tne Emrtor or Tue INDEPENDENT: 

“As a policyholder in the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, I own that I am staggered 
by the weakness of the defense made some 
weeks ago bythem to your able review of their 
condition. 

“Tam one of those who would not counsel 
extreme measures, and, while your criticisms 
upon the Company remained unanswered, it 
seemed possible that an adequate explanation 
of the course of the management might be 
made ; but I am sure that every policyholder 
in the Company must feel a sinking in his 
heart after reading the communication of Mr. 
Geo. H. Andrews, in your paper of March 4th. 

“Stripping his labored defense of the rhet- 
oric, there is really scarcely anything left. 

** He a:imits that you have fairly and honor- 
ably criticised the Mutual management; that 
the receipts for 1879 were sensibly diminished ; 
that the claims by death and endowment were 
large ; that the volume of business has dwin- 
dled during the last five years; that the tax 
and assessment expenses, as included in the 
statement of the Company for 1879, were 
$850,000, instead of $50,000, as in the previous 
year; that the enormous sums charged off to 
expenses year by year (amounting in 1879 to 
$300,000), and called contingent guarantee 
account, represented loss on investments ; 
that the surplus of the Company was less than 
in the previous year, although the liabilities 
were greater; that the assets were only in- 
creased during the year a little over a million, 
notwithstanding an increase in the volume of 
insurance of nearly §8,000,000. And what 
defense is made for these circumstances, 
which ordinary business men would regard as 
signs of decay? Absolutely nothing. 

“*He says the depletion of the surplus is 
immaterial. By parity of reasoning, the dimi- 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


material,’ and it would seem as if all essential 
questions were considered ‘immaterial’ by 
the Mutual managers. 

“The general tone of the defense is: ‘ We ad- 
mit we bave suffered; but it has been the com- 
mon lot of all corporations during the hard 
times.’ But, Mr. Editor, is this a good excuse 
for reducing the rates of premium, and thus 
hazarding the interests of 95,000 policy- 
holders ? 

‘As the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
has at last seemed to find it to their advan- 
tage to give some information to the public, I 
propose a few questions to be addressed to 
them, which, if the managers do not answer, 
the public will be likely to answer for them- 
wlves. 

“Mr. Andrews says that the officers and 
trustees of his company strive to administer 
their great and sacred trust in conformity to 
the sentiment: ‘Man’s accountability to his 
Maker.’ 

‘Was this the sentiment with which Mr. 
Andrews himself was taken from the tax of- 
fice, where he received $5,000 a year, and fur- 
nished with a refuge in the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, at a salary of $8,000, which 
within about a year was raised to $12,000? 

‘When the Mutual reduced their rates on 
ordinary life policies 15 per cent., did not this 
movement reduce the loading on each premi- 
um to 25 percent. of the premium, and are 
not the Mutual Life paying commissions to 
agents on first year’s premiums greater than 
the entire loading ? 

“Is not the loading the only portion of the 
premium from which expenses may legiti- 
mately be paid? 

“Are not the total expenses of the business 
(meaning by this all disbursements chargeable 
tothe loading on premiums) greater for 1879 
than they were for 1878? 

**Ts not the excess about $400,000? 

*‘Have agents’ commissions been reduced 
since the reduction of rates? 

“Is not the maximum of salaries paid to 
officers and employés greater than it was a 
year ago? 

‘Has there been any real reduction in any 
department of expenses in the Company ? 

“Ts not the rate of interest on investments 
at least two per cent. less on the average than 
it was a few years ago? 

‘Is the business of the Company under the 
15 per cent. rebate plan materially increased ? 

‘Ie the Mutual Life Insurance Company not 
solitary and alone among the leading life in- 
surance companies of the country in their re- 
duction of premium rates? 

‘There will not be space for me to multiply 
questions. I will submit more at another time, 
if you will permit me. 

“Tn conclusion, I suggest that it is for the 
interests of the policyholders to have a candid 
showing of the methods of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company in its internal manage- 
ment for the past five or ten years, together 
with an exhibit of its real condition in every 
detail to-day. 

‘*So much damage has been done to its 
reputation by the recklessness of its officers 
that only good can come from such publicity. 

‘‘Asastep inthe right direction, I suggest 
that a fund be raised, to be placed in the hands 
of the committee of policyholders who served 
us 8o faithfully a year ago, and that a suit be 
brought, which will involve an accounting by 
the Company and a publication to the policy- 
holders andthe world of all the facts neces- 
sary to form a conclusion. 

‘As acommencement for the fund, I enclose 
a post-office order for $25, and suggest to 
you that, if policyholders are not required to 
give their names to the public, hundreds will 
willingly contribute to a fund placed in such 


honorable hands. eo 


* Yours a 
JERSEY POLICYHOLDER. 
“ Newark, N. J. 


“‘P.S.—I do not give my name, not wishing 
to become the object of the Company’s ill- 
will.” 

The above communication is worthy of a 
very careful reading. We are personally 
unacquainted with the writer, who appears 
to be an earnest, intelligent gentleman, 
well knowing what he is talking about. 
The twenty-five dollars sent to us will be 
placed to the credit of a ‘‘ Policyholders’ 
Relief Fund,” as the writer suggests; and, 
if not used, will be returned to him. 
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irty-fourth Annual Statement 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Net Assets, January ist, 1879............ 946,225,183 44 
RECEIVED IN 1879: 


For premiums.......... 95,750,441 67 
For interest and rents. 3,203.648 99 
————_ 8,954,290 66 


655,170,473 10 


DISBURSED IN 1879. 


To PoLicYHOLDERS : 


For claims by 

death and 

matured en- 

dowments.. .§3,745,265 64 
Surplus re 

turned to 

policyhold- 


ToraL TO PULICYHOLDERS.. .@7,136,086 89 


EXPENSES : 
Commissions 
to agents.... 
Salaries of oM- 
cers, clerks, 
and all oth- 


$308,145 59 


Printing, sta-@ 
tionery, ad- 
vertising. 
postage, ex- 
change, etc.. 

Profit and loss. 


840,583 80 
—————__ 88,063,228 78 


BaLaXce Net Assets, Dec. Sist, 1870. ....947,116,244 87 





Loans upon real estate, first lien........ $22,217,408 87 
Loans upon stocks and bonds............ 
Premium notes on Policies in force..... 
Cost of real estate owned by the Com’p 11,080,472 47 
Cost of United States registered bonds. 4,620,683 14 








Cost of state bonds........ .......ceeeeeee 619,900 00 
Cost of city Donds...........s0..-ceeeeceee 2,326.460 00 
Cost of other Donds............eeeeeeeeees 500,000 00 
Cost of bank stock.............. 91,633 00 
Cost of railroad stock..............s00++0- 26,000 00 
Cash in bank at interest..... 1,418,332 03 
Balance due from agents, secured....... 52,882 71 
Bilis receivabie and judgment........... 15,806 46 
$47,116,244 37 
ADD: 
Interest due and eccrued. . $1,455,485 52 
Rents accrued. .........--++. 16,779 05 
Market value of stocks and 
bonds over cost........... 165,982 86 
Net premiums in course of 
collection........ Nong 
Net deferred quarterly and 
semi-annual premiums... 80,830 68 
$1,676,000 11 
Gross Assets, Dec. Sist, 1879.......... $48,702,334 48 
LIABILITIES : 
Amount required to rein- 
sure all outstanding poll- 
cies, net, assuming 4-per- 
cent. interest............. $44,074,325 00 
All other Mabilities........ 1,277,257 06 
45,351,582 06 
Sumrivs by Conn. standard................ $3,440,752 42 
SuRrivs by N. Y. standard, about......... 6,500,000 00 
Ratio of expense of management to re- 
Celipts im 1B7D..........-.ceecceee ceeeeeee 6.54 per cent. 
Policies in force, Dec. 31st, 1879, 64,504, 
0 EE eee -$164,585,128 00 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Secretary. 





D. H. WELLS, Ass’t Secretary. 


Connections Mutual Lite | 
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pointed a committee to examine the officers of | nution in the strength of the Company Is ‘im- Thi 


Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARE, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL. 


a 


Assets, Jan. 1st, 1880 (par vaiues)....... $33,804,261 18 
Standard) 


Liabilities (Mass. Standard)............ 81,448,746 08 
Surplus, including dividends of 1830..... $2,355,515 10 
Surplus on New York Standard 
WEEREED..0. ccccccccccccceccocescccesccooce $4,505,163 10 
Drmectors. 


Lewis C. Grover, Henry McFarian, J. B. Pearson, 
Joseph A. Halsey, B. C. Miller, E. A. Strong, 
Amzi Dodd, O.L. Baldwin, Theodore Macknet, 
F. T. Frelinghuy- William Clark, Edward H.Wright. 
sen, arian! 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
Jiuxs B. Pearson, Vice-Prestdent. 
Epwarp L. Dossis, Secretary. 
Taropore Macxnet, Treasurer. 


NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF THE U. S. of A., 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
PRINCIPAL BRANCH OFFICE, 


(where the business of the Company is conducted), 
157 to 163 LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


CHARTERED BY CONGRESS. 


Cash Capital full paid)$ 1,000,000 


THE LARGEST CASH CAPITAL OF ANY 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
IN THE WORLD. 





A BTRONG STOCK COMPANY. 
DIRECTORS: 
LLIS, ANSON STAGER. 
a ... MATTHEW LAFLIN, 
CHAS. H. ANTES, 


iGGiNs. C. G. HAMMOND. 
N 1G¢ +H 

ADAM 8 PRATT. GEO. Hi. LAFLIN. 
THOS. B. BRYAN. BENJ. V. PAGE. 


ACTIVE AND RELIABLE AGENTS 
WANTED. 
Cuas. P. GrirFin, Manager. 


TWELFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


January ist, 18SsoO. 





ASSETS. 
United States bonds (market value)....... $257,028 12 
Clty and town bonds (market value)...... 182,705 00 
Corporate stocks (market value).......... 16,125 00 
Loans secu oat 0) (market 
value of sceurtes $477 haanapeene 802,699 05 


pie need 1,862,466 80 


estate peop by the oo, stopraine 


Real 
by the Illinois Ins. Dept., in 1,001,754 00 


Cash in banks and in office............---- 119,643 80 
Loan: ured b lictes of this Co. in 
force (reserve on Policies $78,854 00).... $5,917 35 
Interest and rents accrued (net)... : a 74,208 99 
Premiums, deferred and uncollected 
(MEE) ..ncrcccccccsccccicccercccssevcccscccccs 62,177 44 
Bills receivable and ledger balances...... 7,643 71 
urni ted commis- 
pment vena oeemsemu aber a 14,540 00 
Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1880........... $4,016,999 26 


*LIABILITIES. 


Reserve, or reinsurance Cope. o - a 
ms—Am. 
ance obligation this Co.’ 5 rt EA, {ast $2,548,800 42 


Death claims reported, but not due (net). 77,308 65 
Total Liabilities, Jan. Ist, 1880....... $2,626,208 07 
Surplus, being security addi- 
tional to reserve......---------- $1,390,791 19 
Ratio of Assets to Liabilities, Jan. 1st, 1878, 148 per ct. 
« Jan. ist, 1879,150 “ 
o o « .« Jan. 1st, 1880,153 “ 





THE ASSETS OF THE COMPANY ARE EXCELLENT IN QUAL 
ITy, AS WELL AS AMPLE IN QUANTITY, AND THE 
SURPLUS 1s INCREASING EACH YEAR. 





Definite Policy Contracts, at Low Rates of 
Premium, with Perfect Security. 











1850. THIRTIETH YEAR. 1880. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


escesccceceseescoesooes #0 eee, bon 09 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


-participating ee issued (at low rates) 
an toe unvarr! of insurance and a 
insurance—not - B~ 4 
OF N Ew YORK. 
Wanted. HENRY STORE, President. 
of WEMPLE, Vice- Pres. L. HALsey, 
294 y { Asst bese 


Drorident Lift and Trust Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 





Asse , Bist, 1879.......++++ $4,767,902 53 
Se SRA TE SA 3,696,481 35 
BExCesS......-2cceceeceseeceeeeees $1,071,421 18 
LIBERALITY, ACCOMMODATION TO 
POLICYHOLDERS, GIBLE, UN- 





NY 


~ Bae 
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OF INTEREST TO 


LIFE INSURANCE AGENTS. 


Men of experience in this business, who 
can show a successful record, will do well 
to correspond with Mr. E. W. Scott, Super- 
intendent of Agencies of the EquiTaBLE 
Lire AssuRANCE Society, No. 120 Broad- 
way, New York. 

It is confidently believed that there is no 
company in the country for which an agent 
can work with more profit to himself. 

1st. Because it makes liberal contracts, 
and always lives up to them. 

2d. Because it is a firmly established and 
permanent institution. Its assets securely 
invested and its immense cash surplus guar- 
antee to every agent who has renewal 
commissions running the security and per- 
manence of his contract. 

3d. Because its managers are constantly 
on the alert, and give their workers in the 
field ample material and every facility for 
the successful prosecution of their busi- 
ness. 

4th. Because the agent can offer an in- 
contestable policy, thus furnishing absolute 
indemnity to the insurer. 

5th. Because he can offer a simple and 
concise policy, containing no unreasonable 
conditions. 

6th. Because he can guarantee that every 
equitable claim will be settled promptly 
and in full. [The Society paid in 1879 
neerly five million dollars in death-claims, 
dividends, etc., and closed the year without 
a single contested claim on its books. ] 

7th. Because of the Society’s Tontine 
Savings Fund policies, many of which are 
being settled in 1880, on a basis showing 
larger profits than any other company can 
exhibit on policies extending over the same 
period. 

8th. Because the Equitable is a progress- 
ive company. Its new issues for 1879 
amounted to $26,500,000, being an increase 
in one year of more than five million 
dollars. 

9th. Because it is the most popular com- 
pany in existence, and one with which the 
public are ready to insure. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 


This Company cond ite business wnder the 
Fork Dafety Pront taee = 


——-Oo— 
Offices 100 Broadway, New York; 





Continental / Cor. Courfand Montague Streets 
suildings, { and 106 Broadway, Brooklyn. 


spill 
Reserve for Reinsurance of 

Outstanding Risks.......... 1,132,518 323 
Reserve, representing all other 

claims and undivided profits..... 240.351 16 
Sn 2s eee Oe 1,000,000 00 
Unalloted Surplus (reserved for 

CONTINFENCIES)........ 260s eeeceeeees 65.000 00 
ine itt ecnccetsnndstcses 1,040,319 28 
Gross Assets, January, 1880..$3,478,188 76 


che od AS FOLLOWS: 


Boe eas i itd we aie 285,255 00 
i Ay OE Bétaie, wart 25) 


=_ eae cocccepesese-csdocssoscescocs 678,600 00 
ln dasepheccesgoescccccsecoccsie 677,500 00 


in. 150,399 58 
Interest and Rents accrued... ............ 42,130 60 
GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 


H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 


rs ws PECK. Secretary. 
B. C, TOWNSEND, Secretary A. 


aM RIRBY, Secretary 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, General Agent. ~~. 
UTCHER, Sec 


F. C. MOORE, Agency Sneek Department. 
THE CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD 











THE * 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORE, 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New Yorx, January 24th, 1830. 
The Trustees, in St the oteotnn mae oem 


pany, submit the ow pey bay Ge 
ggg . 1879, 


Premiums received Marine 
from ist January, rere, to ‘oe 


1 18s as nom nhcegs <iiak $3,009,006 58 

tk __RRER IR E EE 1,671,981 91 
Total Amount of Marine Premiurms...... 95,871,048 49 
No 

Falites Save been issued upon Life 

with th Marine 3 let 3 

187, to to 81st December, 187 _vemnppemen 3,875,101 26 
Losses paid during the same period... .. $1,524,381 04 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses $8.0,136 77 


The Company has the following Assets, 


United ited States and State of a RN. York 


City, by Bea and other 98,875,558 00 

Books ape ecpacerios. 1,307, 
osns sccured a Claims due the Com- — 
pany, catimated at pepoansceesesaaeccess 500,000 00 


Premium Notes and Bills Receivable... 1,522,826 85 
___ a aenell etme an FI Peres 16 
Total Amount of Assets............. $12,497,789 51 


Six per Cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the third 
ef February next. 

Fifty per Cent. of the outstanding certificates of the 
issue of 1876 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and after 





The certificates to be produced at the time of payment 
and canceled to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per Cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
Sist December, 1879, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


—_—— 


TRUSTEES. 


|. D. JO. HORACE GRAY 
3 EDMUND W. CORLIES, 


W. H. H. MOORE, JOHN ELLIOTT, 

LEWIS CUR ALEXANDER V: BLAKE, 
CHA H. ROUSSELi, ROBT. B. MINTURN 
JAMES MARSHALL, 





w. 
EDWIN D. MORGAN, 


LEM 
BENJAMIN 5 FIELD, 


0. WILLIAM H. 

WILLIAM E. DODGE, R V. KING 

FHOMAS F YOUNGS, HORACE &, CObbmvaro ™ 
HAND. A. A. RAVEN, 


DEGROOT, 
Soak. COLLINS, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOHN L. RIKER. 


W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 84 Vice-President. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
Nes. 261, 2623, 263, and 264 Breadway 
cor. Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED (850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4 ape a . 








pore BECURITY, BOON Nosh Saat ae 
All Forms of anette taboos 


~ JAMES BUELL, President. 
— Gko. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Non-Forfeiture Law. 


Insurance paid in many cases to the families of de 
ceased policyholders Years after had allowed 





Send for the circulars of 
THE MASSAGER ahoe Co MPTUaL LIFE 


Geutnnteté, Mace. 
1825. 1880. 


THE PENNSYLVANTA 
FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 








Gad. COMMA «0 x0.0060990.8%0 $400,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 

DE isascckkakenseceos 804,038 88 
De aos codes cestSeet. he. 807,073 23 


$2,011,112 11 

EAUX, Presiden 
sastensaiaa nf SUR PE EREAEX: Ase’t <0 
1829. Charter Perpetual. 1880. 


FRANKLIN FIR E 
Insurance Comp: ! of Philadelphia. 





Un Loeses and Dividends....... 50,175 13 
us 963,546 50 


Total Realized Assets (Jan 1, 1880)...63,2362,627 46 


EZRA T. CRESSON, . mies ~ 7 








THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
OFFICE Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 





JANUARY lst, 1880. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1879 - - - $36, 213, 457 61 


Less deduction to cover decrease in value of U. 8. Bonds and other assets. . 


636,077,490 68 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


PRGUIUIRS. 0966 ices sccccccvcccccccedestoovecce coddsee $6,382,875 25 

Less deferred premiums, January Ist, 1879........... 879,839 09—$6,003,086 16 

Interest amd rents... ....cccccsccccccscccccce cccccccce 2,389,875 93 

Less interest accrued, January lst, 1870. ponenen eohtaJ2 806,225 93—§2,083,650 00—€8,086,686 16 


$44,114,176 84 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $1,569,854 22 
Endowments matured nd discounted, including reversionary addi- 
tHOMS $0 GAMO. 0.0 esc ccccreesccccececrccccescececessrescccecece 1,015,256 22 
Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums on canceled policies. 2,236,379 97 
Tames OO PAIRTNIIEE oon e000 cccccsccccccccncsccccccccccceccoccnce 173,608 64 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 626,253 30 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc......... 307,392 81 — $5,923,745 16 
$38,185,431 68 
a! 
. ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received).............. $1,961,701 48 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 
Wales GIS CUS, TO8 9G). Aiccccccccccccsccccccscsccccccccccccccce 13,544,671 96 
cc cctevekdlodetsdectetcstesescinacinesansebiwes 4,974,573 68 


Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 
sured for $14,287,000 and the policies assigned to the company 
as additional collateral security)..........cccceceeseeceeccecees 15,318,278 95 





Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value $1,300,000).... 850,000 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 
these policies amounts to $3,160,000). ............cccceeceeeeees 621,403 02 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due sub- 
NNT Bi 5s os ccocessncedbh botndedeseatece 367,989 02 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies, $330,000; included 
in labilities)........ sig enineedtseneseseeeeee 40000 nieeeecenet 211,625 28 
Agemts’ balances...........ssceeccsecccccccccscccccccsecccssescees 22,199 23 
Accrued interest on investments January Ist, 1880................. 317,959 11— $38,185,481 68 
* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York. 
Excess of market value of securities over cost..............sseesees 811,520 98 
CASH ASSETS, January Ist, 1880................. cccccece $38,996,952 66 
APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1880............... $225,662 64 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, €tC............sseeceeecseeesecees 213,271 31 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid..............s.ecceeeeeeeees 32,780 98 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participating at 5 
per cent. Carlisle net premium..............eeseeeceeeceeeeeees 34,016,840 82 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4-per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 1,371,482 18 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance.............seeeeseceeeeecs 16,548 25— $35,876,581 18 
Divisible surplus, at 4 per cent................ Prccccccccccccccccce 8,120,371 48 


$38,996,952 66 


Surplus, Estimated by the Mow York State Standard at 4 1-2 per Cent,, over $7,000,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $3,120,371.48 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversion- 


ary Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 
settlement of next annual premium. 


During the year 5,524 policies have been issued, insuring $17,098,173. 


Jan. 1st, 1876, 44,661. 1876, $126,182, 119. 
Number of Jan. ist, 1877, 45,421. Amount 1877, 127,748,478, 
Jan. Ist, 1878, 45,605. 1878, 127,901,887. 
Policies in Force: | Jan. Ist, 1879, 45,005. ° at Risk: 1879, 125,232,144, 
Jan. Ist, 1880, 45,705. 1880, 127, 417, 768. 
1875, $1,524,815. 1875, si, 870,658. Jan. Ist, — 499,654. 
Deatb- { is76) “1'547'648, Income | ig76’ ¥1'Co6'9ng, Divisible { 520° ier’ 1 B77, Som ene 
claims ng an from = 1 1367, 457. Surplus at _ - 1s 2,664,144. 
‘ ; 1, . an. Ist, 1 811,436. 
paid : | 1879, 1/560,854, interest 187; 2'033,650, *Percent.: | 525° ist’ 1980; 2511 406 


TRUSTEES. 


FRANELIN, DAVID DOWS, cuas. WRIGBT, M.D. 
WM. H. APPLETON, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, EDWARD MARTIN. 
BARTON, HENRY BOWERS, JOHN MAIRs, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, LOOMIS L. WHITE EDW. a. WHI 
H. B. CLAFLIN, ROBERT B. COLLINS, HENRY TUCK, M. D., 
JOHN M. FURMAN, ALEXANDER STUDWELL, 


paponer M. BANTA, Cashier. 


CHARLES WRIGHT, &.D., fe 4 oo. 
SERAY TUCK, M., Runminese, WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-President and Actuary. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 
FOR 1880. 


At no period since the great panic 
of 1873 have the prospects of Tug In- 
DEPENDENT been so promising, or its 
subscription-list increased so rapidly, or 
its cash receipts for subscriptions and ad- 
vertising beefi so large as during the past 
year. With these facts before us, we have 
determined that no stop shall be made in 
our onward movement, and we therefore 
invite publicattention to our NEW TERMS 
FOR 1880, as follows: 


One subscription one year, in advance $3.00 
One subscription two years, in ad- 

Wha bbtcarsdcveecocessasecesenss 5.00 
One subscription with one NEw sub- 

scriber, both in advance, in one re- 

I Rinbandecseceoverenaceece 5.00 
One subscription with two wew sub- 

ecribers, all three in advance, in one 

I cccccdensecececesscecees 7.00 
One subscription with three new sub- 

scribers, all four in advance, in one 

POMMIANSS...nccccccces cocccceccces 8.50 
One subscription with four NEw sub- 

scribers, all five in advance, in one 

DOMRIAMOS . occ ccccccccoccccccccces 10.00 

Any number over five at the same rate, inva- 
riably with one remittance. 


On this liberal basis we expect a contin- 
ued rush of new subscriptions from every 
section of the country and through the en- 
tire year. 

We ask every old subscriber, on renew- 
ing his subscription, to invite at least one 
person to join him in ordering the paper. 
In almost every city, town, or village it 
would be a very easy matter, we think, for 
any one to secure four new names—making, 
with his own, five in all—in order to get 
our lowest club rates—viz., $2.00 per an- 
num. If all will make this simple effort, 
our subscription-list will be immensely in- 
creased during the present year. 

We should be very glad to have some 
friend in every locality start a movement 
this month to secure a large club of new 
subscribers on the very liberal terms now 
offered. A few hours’ trial only would 
produce, we think, very large results 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


52 Numbers, in advance (postage free)....... 83.00 
26 5 (6 mos.). in advange (postage tree) 1.50 
13 - (3mos.), » » 75 
a , i (imonth), * a 35 
2 = (2weeks), “ bad 20 
1 Number (lweek), “ » 10 
52 Numbers, after 3 mopths, td 23.50 
$2 = after 6 months, 400 


t@” Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, tf posstbie. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in a REGis- 
TERED LETTER. The present registration system is 
virtually an absolute protection against losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters are obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do so. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and mpd zayment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired b: 

No names entered on me ees a books with- 
ont poem kis jp seven 

BSCRI 


sre our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
ereemnenes. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0, ‘on 2787, 251 Broadway, N. ¥. City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 
1 Any P persce who takes @ ps per regularly from the 
post-o -- or to hws name or another's 
or whether ‘he bas or not—is 


S perce orders bh > pepe per discontinued, he 
Or the pu 


gust all arrearages. blisher may con- 
tinue Send it =e yment is mete. and cullect the 
whole amount, w the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 
= vue cout Beve GSiee fusing to take 


that re 
4 periodicals from the it-office, or 
ad leew ving tb.mp uncalied for, ts prima 

facie evidence of intentiona! fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


PER AGAT® LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch lines Pooed Bast column 
Ordina ry Advertisements. nese Netlog 


13 (t ree monthehise.| 3 ree months jae. 

2% “* (six “600. |26 - *  +).i8e. 

“ (twelve * -0e.\52 * (twelve “ ).65e, 
~ LUSTRATED ADVERT pepnerenianel 


1 tim erececces -+-$l. 
dts (6 NINE cnsstacavatie Seeerecosers 
lope = months). od 

s a 4 six occccce 
oe © twelve “* 800. 

PUBLISHER'S Ons....ONE DetLaR PER AGATE 





E, EACH 71 
FINANCIAL NOTICES.. “nee DoLLaRs PER AGATE 
RrLiGiovs NOTICES........... FIrTy CENTS A LINB. 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. not exceeding four 
lines. $!. Over that, Lhe a meee Cents a Line. 
Payments for adv ust be made in advance. 


Address all letters 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Bex 2787. 251 Broadway, N. ¥. City. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1880, 


Pensons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it to their advantage to send their 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con- 
nection with TH INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of Tas INDEPENDENT—viz., 
$3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid. 








. Price. 
Re aig osc ccenccesccssed << 2% $150 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly)....270 809 
Atlantic Monthly...... semkee mia 350 40 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 250 3 00 


Frank Leslie's Illustrated Weekly. 350 400 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal.... 350 400 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine.. 260 3800 


Godey’s Lady’s Book.. .......... 1% 200 
Harper’s Magazine............... 850 400 
<= Weckly......- havnendaes 850 400 
OC Paani ehs is 5cc: 850 400 
* Young People (Weekly). 135 1580 
Home Journal............-0e+000. 1% 200 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 350 400 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine... 2 40 2 75 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 753 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher.. 1 00 150 
Popular Science Monthly......... 450 500 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 270 $800 
Scribner’s Monthly............... 830 400 
Weekly Tribune............--.00- 150 200 
Semi-weekly Tribune............ 250 800 
The Literary World (Fortnightly) 
BOSER. cccecccccccccccccccces 1 200 
The NasOEsy . cccccccccscccscccce 130 1850 


The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 225 250 
International Review (new subs.). 450 500 
Turf, Field, and Farm(newsubs.}. 450 6500 


Forest and Stream..,..........+. 850 400 
Eclectic Magazine. ...........+..- 450 500 
Waverley Magazine.............. 400 500 
Whitney’s Musical Guest. ...... - 8 10 


“Wide Awake,” an Illustrated 

Magazine for Young People.. 175 200 
Christian at Work................ 270 80 
Rural New Yorker................ 210 280 
Good Company (new subs.)....... 275 800 





THE LEGEND OF ALL SOUL'S DAY. 


BY THE REV. WM. WILBERFORCE NEWTON. 


Tas is Francesco's tomb: the flowers you 
see 
Are brought each day by loving hands un- 
known, 
And placed upon this rocky sepulcher. 
’Tis twenty years since Old Francesco died. 
It seems but yesterday. The people here 
Can ne’er forget him. Every house had 
some 
One dead, like Egypt’s plague, and, whether 
shriven 
Or dead in sins, the soul departed, dear 
To father, mother, wife, or husband’s heart, 
Was covered by the breath of holy prayer. 
* *Tis all poor man can do,” Francesco said. 
* Come, let us follow dying ones with prayer.” 


How do we know 

But the mercy of Heaven 
Reaches to souls 

Whom we call unforgiven? 
Who can forbid us 

To follow our dead 

With a prayer to our Father 
That the lost may be led? 
Who shall forbid us 
Humanity’s part? 

Who shall restrain 

The bo]d leap of the heart, 
As we pray for our loved ones, 
Ask the Father to keep, 

In his mercy, the feet 

Of his lost, wand’ring sheep? 


Such was his dafly prayer. Amid yon grove 

That skirts the vine-dressed hill the Cluny 
monks 

Oft gathered, as the sun went down; and 
there 

Brother Francesco prayed, with hope {n- 
spired, 

For as br dead. Great faith in prayer had 
che 


But I must tell you why we keep the day 

For All Souls. This Francesco, man of God, 

Went as a pilgrim to the Holy Land. 

The tomb of Christ he visited, and paid 

To the most High his vows. Returning 
thence, 

He fain betook him to Mount Etna’s side; 

For in a cavern, it was said, what time 

The eae thuadered and poured out its 

re, 

The cursings and the cries of all the damned 

*Twas possible for men of faith to hear, 

God’s recompense for all their trust in him. 


Here at the mouth of Hell Francesco 
paused, 

Impatient for the slumbering fires to give 

The sign when spirits doomed might groan 
their hate 

And rage against the sovereign laws of God. 

For in the belching flames and throes which 
shook 

The sturdy island’s base and mountain’s 
side 

The cries of all the damned were lost ip 
wild 

Confusion. Here Francesco waited. Oft 

In the hot noon, or when the moonbeams 
shed 

Their peaceful influence on that rocky 
mount, 

The holy brother, mid the jeers and cries 

Of peasants smeared with grape-juice, at 
their toil 

Amid the vines ; the sport of children, and 

Of all the wagging crowd, yet undisturbed 

Pursued his purpose, faltering not. Him in 

The cleft, in midnight prayer, the whirl- 
wind found, 

The lava spoke in myriad hissing tongues, 

The mountain trembled and the flames shot 
forth 

Like curling vipers on the stony crest 

Of fiery Etna. Sheltered, unappalled, 

Francesco, in the stormy war of all 

The elements, heard whisperings — Devils 
lost, 

Cursing the Cluny monks. Their prayers, 
they said, 

Snatched many a soul from Fate and lowest 
Hell. 

Even God himself, they muttered, yielded to 

Such rescuing faith. Then listening undis- 


mayed, 

The father heard them chant this impious 
song, 

In their wild wrath. 


Curse these men of Faith ! 
Faith does more than gold. 

Curse their holy breath, 
Winning souls untold! 








Whar thi weld wes cure, 
When the world was dead ; 

Faith awoke new powers, 
Faith new light has shed! 


Curse these men of Faith! 
Prayer is not in vain ! 

Men of Faith can dare 
Save lost worlds again! 


Curse these men of Faith ! 
Faith does more than gold, 

Conquers Hell and Death, 
Never waxes cold ! 


More there is not to tell: 
Methinks the rest is known to al) the world 


Odilo, abbot of this place, has kept 
The day forever sacred when the monk 
Within the cavern heard the devils rave, 
And called it then “‘ The Feast of All the 
Souls.” 
Then the Pope blessed the day! The rest 
you know. 
I 


THE LITTLE RED. 
( Concluded.) 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 








‘I HAVE such a quantity of things to ask 
you about,”’said Rosamund, the day after her 
aunt’s arrival. ‘‘ Now, Aunty, you want 
to see my house, I know, and I want to see 
you see it; so let us slip off quietly and go 
down there by ourselves and have a good 
time. Will you, Aunt Hitty, and tell me 
how to fix it and make it pretty, like 
yours?” 

“‘ Why, of course, I will. Come along!” 
replied Aunt Hitty, with all the zest of a 
school-girl in her tones. 

Houses have their moments, like human 
faces, and ‘‘ The Little Red,” as Mark had 
christened it, was looking its very best 
as they came upon it. It stood in a grassy 
yard, which already boasted several well- 
grown trees—spruces, a balsam fir, and a 
larch, set now with pale yellow needles. 
Over the porch and the east gable of the 
house hung a drapery of wine-colored Vir- 
ginia creepers; and behind, within easy dis- 
tance, was a belt of woodland, tinted in soft 
autumn reds and golds. Rosamund, with 
a gentle pride of possession, opened the gate 
and led the way to the front door. It was 
a very “Little Red,” indeed, and in nowise 
remarkable. Every country town holds its 
counterpart. The door opened into a 
little entry, with a staircase. On the left 
was asquare parlor, of good size; behind 
and occupying the breadth of the house, a 
dining-room, with windows at either end; 
further still, pantries, a kitchen, and a tiny 
‘‘gink-room.” Up-stairs were bed-rooms— 
two larger, two smaller, with a couple of 
big closets. Above all,an open attic. The 
vine-hung piazza lay-toward the north, a 
fact which Aunt Hitty noted with satisfac- 
tion, as well asthe other fact that parlor 
and dining-room had a south window 
apiece. 

‘‘That is famous,” she said. ‘‘ Plenty 
of sunshine, Rosy. Your plants and baskets 
will do well here.” 

‘* Oh!” said Rosamund, her face falling, 
‘‘T wanted some plants so much, Aunty, 
and baskets and a fernery; but I’m afraid 
I can’t have any—at least, this winter. All 
my money is wanted for other things.” 

‘*Money! Good gracious! What do you 
want money for? Get them without.” 

«« But where? How can I?” 

“There!” responded Aunt Hitty, sweeping 
aroyal gesture toward the woods. “Oh! you 
may laugh, Rosy; but you've no idea yet of 
what those woods are going to be to you, or 
what the gain is of having them so near. 
A wood like that is a storehouse of de- 
lightful possibilities. You never come to 
the end of what it can furnish ; and nothing 
to pay, either.” 

“ Aunty! you sound enchanting. But I 
don't quite—” 

“Wait!” replied her Aunt, oracularly. 
“* Now; Rosy-Posy, explain tome about this 
dear little box. Have you begun to furnish 


r’ 

“No, Aunty. We waited for you. But 
here is Mother’s list.” 

Aunt Hitty’s nose wrinkled comically as 
she read. 

‘«T see,” she remarked. ** The old story. 
All house and no home.” 

«‘ Now what do you mean, Aunty? Please 
tell me exactly, for it seems like something 


"| nice, which we ought to know about. 


o> 
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April 22, 1880,] 


Mark and I want a home. e 
want a house only. I wish you would ex- 
plain.” 

“ Your mother’s a good, sensible woman 
enough,” began Miss Hitty, cautiously. 
“T’ve considerable respect for her judgment 
in many things; but, Rosy, I don’t think she 
has ever known how to make a house look 
pleasant. Now, this list, if you follow it 
your house will be just such a house as hers 
is. Here, for instance, ‘Carpet, sixty-five 
dollars.’ Do you mean to shut this parlor 
up and never use it? It takes a great deal 
of strength of mind, let me tell you, to 
throw blinds open and let the sun in on 
sixty-five dollars’ worth of carpet.” 

‘‘And it’s such an ugly carpet, too, 
Aunty.” 

‘*Mercy! What do you get it for, then?” 

*I don’t know. Mother said it was 
a baxzain, and that I'd lose the chance.” 

‘* That word ‘ bargain’ has spoiled more 
houses than one,” interrupted Aunt Hitty. 
‘* Nothing is a bargain if you don’t like it 
and don’t want it. Id rather have a 
drugget that suited me than a ‘ bargain’ in 
Brussels, at the same price, that didn’t. 
‘Mahogany set.’ Why aset? Do you like 
them so much, Rosy?” 

‘*No, I don’t think I do; but Mother 
said— Here’s Fanny Hopkins's list, Aunty. 
See if it is any better.” 

‘Well, yes; provided you and Mark 
were rich enough to recover and refurnish 
every second year,” pronounced Aunt Hit- 
ty. ‘* These delicate, light tints are very 
pretty at first; but they don’t last. I 
couldn't recommend them to you, Rosy, if 
you want things which will wear well.” 

‘Oh! I do. We shall never have any 
money to refurnish with, I suppose. Then 
Miss Danbury, she advised me to get sage. 
green papers and colors likewold faded 
shawls. She said they would make all the 
bright things in the room look brighter. 
Do you think they would?” 

«‘There’s a certain truth in that theory,’ 
replied Aunt Hitty; ‘‘ but then there’s the 
dangerof being gloomy. Now, Rosamund, 
sit down on this box, and I'll deliver to you 
a brief lecture on housefurnishing—give 
you my views, in short. I dare say they’re 
wrong here and there; but I’m pretty sure 
they’re not very wrong. And, atall events, 
they are based on experience, which is a 
good point to begin with. It’s easy to 
make theories about matters of taste; but 
there’s nothing like living with a thing for 
two or three years, if you want to prove 
how you like it. All the theory in creation 
can’t compare with it. The most import- 
ant thing about any home, it seems to me, 
is that it shall be cheerful. Nothing makes 
up for the lack of that. However. beautiful 
your papers may be, if they darken too much, 
they are a mistake; if it’s too light and 
gaudy, that is another mistake. There’s no 
cheerfulness in a spotty glare, though some 
folks seem to think so. Thenext most import- 
ant thing is that a home shall be usable; 
and the third that it shall be harmonious, 
and the rooms suit with each other and the 
people who are to live in them. All the 
rest is matter of detail; though I agree with 
Miss Danbury in thinking that wall-papers 
and carpets ought to be chosen as back- 

grounds, and not made too prominent of 
thensetves. There, that was quite a long 
discourse; but it’s finished now. Let me 
see the list again. ‘Best china,’ ‘common 


china.’ Why do you get two separate sets, 
Rosy?” 


“‘ Doesn’t everybody have two? Mother 
said so.” 

‘I suppose they do,” viciously. ‘ And 
that’s the reason why folks don’t ask their 
friends to stay to tea oftener. If you've 
got to climb a chair and take the best cups 
and saucers down from a top shelf, you 
won't be hospitable any oftener than you 
can help; depend upon it. It’s not in hu- 
man nature to take so much trouble. 
You'll find it so.” 

‘* What shall I do, then?” 

“Strike an average. Get one good, 
Pretty, useful set; and have your every- 
day table nice enough to ask a friend to sit 
down to atany time. That’s my way.” 

“Aunty, I'll do it. But about rooms. 
What would you get for this parlor, if it 
were yours? What sort of a carpet, and 
what sort of paper, Aunty?” : 


Aunt Hitty studied in silence for « 
while. 






ewe . *> al 
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think I should get a small-figured, soft, 
light-red paper, which would look plain 
when you didn’t examine closely. And— 
yes—a dark-blue ingrain carpet, with a 
little set pattern. Then for the dining- 
room, as the two open together, I'd havea 
pale cream-brown paper and a brown, 
mixy carpet.” 

‘* But, Aunty, I didn’t mean to paper any 
room but this. We can’t afford it.” 

** Why not? if you content yourselves with 
twenty-five-cent papers, which were what 
I was thinking of. You can get extremely 
pretty ones, and good too, for that price 
nowadays; and if you put them on your- 
self, you can paper the whole house with 
the price of one expensive hanging. Don’t 
know how? I'llshow you. It’s very easy. 
I always do mine.” 

‘** This is like a fairy story,” cried Rosa- 
mund, with a dazzled laugh. ‘I do love 
papers so; and to have it made possible to 
do the whole house! Aunty, it is too de- 
lightful! Do make out a list forme. I'm 
so afraid you'll find that you are mis- 


taken.” ; 
The first item on Aunt Hitty’s list was 


this: ‘‘ Twelve yards ingrain carpet, for 
parlor, $13.50.” 
«But, Aunty, the room takes thirty-five 


yards.” 
** Yes, if you buy Brussels and cover the 


whole floor. My calculation is for a square 
rug, which will leave a strip of about two 
feet wide all round the room bare. Don’t 
you see, your sofa and your book-case and 
so on all naturally stand on this strip? Why 
should you pay for carpet to cover a place 
which your foot never touches? Besides, 
there are a thousand advantages of having 
carpets of this shape, besides cheapness. 
They are cleaner; dust does not collect un- 
der them,as under the other kind of carpet. 
They are easily swept or taken up for 
beating. They can be changed from room 
to room without trouble, or shifted to new 
positions. New breadths can be put in or 
old ones transposed. In short, I can’t tell 
you all; but it seems to me that it saves 
one-third of the trouble of housekeeping to 
have them; and I've tried both ways.” 

‘But doesn’t the bare floor look ugly?” 

“‘Oh! that is easily arranged. I shall 
stain and oil the edges for you.” 

‘“Will you, really?” cried Rosamund, 
joyfully. ‘‘ Then I'll have the square car- 
pets. Only, what will Mother say? She'll 
think the world is coming to an end, I’m 
afraid. Aunty, I’ve just thought of some 
thing. Do you suppose Mother would feel 
hurt? I'd like to do the house fora sur- 
prise, and not have anyone see it, but just 
you and Mark and me, till it’s all done. 
I’m almost sure they would like it then. 
Could we, do you think?” 

** We'll see about it,” said Aunt Hitty. 
“It won't do to have your mother feel hurt 
or left out, Rosamund.” 

Circumstances were unexpectedly favor- 
able to Rosamund’s plan, for Squire Bunker 
broke down tlre very next day with an at- 
tack of rheumatic fever; and, what with 
nursing him, marking Rosamund’s house- 
linen, piecing bed-quilts, and subjecting 
her whole domain to that thorough and ex- 
haustive house-cleaning without which, in 
her opinion, no wedding could properly 
take place, Mrs. Bunker found her hands 
so overfull that she willingly acquiesced 
in the girl’s wish for a ‘‘ surprise.” 

‘‘ Hitty’s your own aunt, and a real sens- 
ible woman besides,” she said. ‘‘She’s a 
right to advise; and, so long as she’s here 
and you're satisfied so, I'll leave it to her 
and welcome.” 

‘‘Only you must let me come to you now 
and then for a little advice,if Iam puzzled,” 
added Rosamund, sweetly. 

So the matter was amicably settled. 
What a busy three weeks followed! Every 
day and all day long, and sometimes into 
the evening as well, thé trio labored over 
the adornment of “‘ The Little Red.” I say 
trio, for Mark joined them at every spare 
moment which he could command. Hour 
by hour, under their hands, the future home 
seemed to bud out of the house like a flow- 
er from its imprisoning calyx. The dull- 
red and cream-brown papers were chosen 
and put upon the walls, with a pretty blue 
and what Aunt Hitty called a “warm 
gray” for the bed-rooms, and in the entries 
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ingrain squares, neatly bound, were fas. 
tened on the floors, with brass-headed tacks, 
80 as exactly to meet the walnut-stained 
edges. And at once the correctness of 
Aunt Hitty’s taste became evident; for the 
rooms supplemented each other like a 
chord in harmony, and looking across 
the soft, illuminated reds and blues of the 
one into the clear cream-brown tints of the 
other was like gazing at sunshine from un- 
der shade. Both seemed furnished already, 
without any furniture in them, Rosamund 
said; and each object placed against the 
well-chosen background showed to advan. 
tage and seemed to count for more than its 
real worth. 

Aunt Hitty was a first-rate upholsterer. 
Under her instructions, Rosamund soon de- 
veloped into a capable assistant. A com- 
fortable, roomy lounge and three stuffed 
chairs were bought ‘‘in the muslin,” to 
use the professional phrase; a few lengths 
of burlaps and thick-ribbed, deep-hued 
chintzes—not alike, for Aunt Hitty saw no 
use in uniformity, but suiting each other 
and the room—were provided; in and out 
went the busy needles, and presently all 
were upholstered, at two-thirds of the shop 
price for the same thing. A rocking-chair 
in wicker and a low onein straw; a ‘‘ Sha- 
ker,” with wide arms; and a couple of light 
cane-seated chairs made up the furniture; 
with the addition of a big, generous table 
and two smaller ones—the former covered 
with a square of thick tapestry cloth, in 
mingled blue, crimson, black, and gold. 
The cloth was nearly two yards wide, and 
cost six dollars the yard; which would have 
been an extravagance, except that, per con- 
‘tra, the table was bought at an auction, at 
the cost of seventy-five cents. It was a 
mahogany table, with substantial, rather 
handsome legs and a smallish, shabby top. 
The legs Aunt Hitty took in hand, rubbed, 
oiled, and varnished; Mark, under her di- 
rections made and screwed on a large 
square top of pine boards; the cloth was 
added; and lo! a delightfully ample and 
important-looking article, round which 
Rosamund danced with exultation, crying 
out: 

‘‘ And it only comes to eleven thirty! 
Think of that! And that horrid little ma- 
hogany table, with a marble top, was 
twelve. Oh! Aunty, Aunty, you’re the 
best help that ever was seen.” 

The auction which resulted in the pur- 
chase of this table proved a real gold mine 
to our frugal nest-builders. It was the 
clearing out of an old dwelling, long in- 
habited by a thrifty housekeeper, whose 
furniture dated back to the solid days when 
glue and veneering were little known. 
Among the things purchased were a couple 
of bed-room sets, originally maple, but so 
very shabby that Rosamund, for once, dis- 
trusted Aunt Hitty’s advice to buy. 

‘‘They are so stained and scratched, 
Aunty. Are you sure I would better?” 

‘* Quite sure, if they go cheap.” 

So Rosamund bid them in for seven dol- 
lars and a half apiece. Aunt Hitty mixed 
a pot of carefully compounded paint, shut 
herself up with them for a day and a half, 
kept the door locked for two days more, 
and lo! they stood revealed—clean, shin- 
ing, and freshly coated with a smooth 
brown-gray tint, which suited admirably 
the red-checked and gray-and-white mat- 
tings on the chamber floors. There was a 
saving, indeed! Rosamund never ques- 
tioned Aunt Hitty’s decisions again. 

‘You're a real witch, Aunty,” she de- 
clared. ‘‘ Everything you say turns out 
just so.” 

Over the narrow parlor chimney-piece 


Mark fitted a broad pine shelf, which was 
covered with stuff like the table-cover and 
finished with a fringe. Below stood an 
old-fashioned ‘‘ Franklin” stove, with brass 
knobs on top and brass andirons to hold 
wood. This was a waif from the home 
garret, to which it had long ago been rele- 
gated,in favor of a ‘‘ Morning Glory.” The 
dining-room was equipped with a substan- 
tial base-burning stove, whose pipes did 
duty in warming the rooms above—a ne- 
cessity in the cold climate of Chesuck; but 
Rosamund wished for one place where she 
could “‘ see the fire,” and her aunt support- 
ed her in the wish. 

In front of the “‘Franklin” lay a gay Bom- 
bay rug, procured from the saving on the 
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dows were curtained in burlaps, gold-brown 
and deep claret-red. They were long, 

straight curtains, swung on rings, so that 
they could be pushed clear back from the 
window and obstruct no sunshine, except 

when sunshine was undesirable. The rod 

from which they hung was one of Aunt 

Hitty’s clever inspirations, being of bam- 

boo, clouded in brown and yellow like tor- 

toise-shell—a fishing-rod, in fact, cut into 

lengths; price fourteen cents a window! 

Below, over each sill, was nailed a pine 

shelf, colored with the useful walnut stain 

which had already done duty on the floors. 

Two exactly similar shelves beneath served 

to hold books (of which Mark possessed a 
good many), and a shallow case of shelves 
upon the wall (I ought to blush, perhaps, 

when I confess that it was procured from a 
“Dollar Store”) held more books; and on 

top a tall vase of amber-tinted leaves and 

ferns, which showed to beautiful effect 
against the pale-red wall. 

The small sink-room at the back of the 
house had from the beginning been adopted 
by Aunt Hitty as a sort of private atelier. 
There she kept her paste and paint-pots; 
her bottles of oil, varnish, stain, and glue; 
her brads, tin-tacks, and hammer; not to 
mention certain mysterious wooden bowls 
and wire baskets; and here in odd mo- 
ments she gradually collected a heap of 
woodland treasures—ferns, mosses, lich- 
ened boughs, and baskets full of fresh- 
smelling loam. Here, with the door care- 
fully locked, she dealt and planted; and 
the result appeared on the last working- 
day, when, after each bed was daintily cov- 
ered with its white quilt and ruffled pillows, 
each table and bureau-top with its fringed 
napkin; when the towels were laid ready 
for use on their frames, and the wood and 
kindling on the brass andirons; when even 
the blue and scarlet pincushions in either 
bed-room bristled with shining pins, and no 
last touch remained to be given; Aunt Hitty 
unlocked the atelier, and disclosed its 
guarded treasures. 

First she produced a long and narrow 
box of roughly-barked wood, into whose 
interstices gray lichens and curiously col 
ored fungi were quaintly inserted. This 
exactly filled one of the window shelves 
and was planted with geranium slips, seed- 
ling nasturtiums, anda sprinkling of mig- 
nonette and sweet alyssum ; tiny shoots now, 
but promising to be delightful by and by. 
Over this she hung a shallow wooden bowl, 
brown stained and set with mitchella and 
partridge-berry vines, gay with scarlet 
fruit. A large earthenware circle on the 
other shelf was filled with cup-mosses, 
maiden-hair ferns, and the green and gar- 
net amphore of the pitcher plant. For 
each of the dining-room windows was a 
wire ox-muzzle, moss-lined and nodding 
with tiarella plants and brave little ever- 
green fernlets. One tall, feathery cluster of 
pale green fronds rose from a rustic pot on 
the big central table; for which was also a 
flat plate full of emerald and umber-brown 
and snow-white mosses, flecked here and 
there by a glinting fire-moss. Next ap- 
peared newspapers full of pressed leaves - 
and vines. Some of these were pinned on 
the wall, round various photographs. and . 
heliotypes, which were to have frames ‘‘ by 
and by,” and meanwhile did charmingly 
with a twist of trailing fern or brown-red 
blackberry vine to mark their outlines. A 
flat wall-basket of straw, filled with sprays 
of yellow beech and purple-black ash 
leaves, dried grasses, cat-tail bulrushes, 
and red rose sprays, made a fine spot of 
color in one corner; and astil] finor ap- 
peared when Aunt Hitty, with daring hand, 
glued s ruby-tinted bunch of maple leaves 
in the very middle of one of the window- 


Pa Talk of stained glass!” she said, with 
sublime contempt, from the chair on which 
she stood. Then, tying a bough, from which 
swung 4 pendant bird’s-nest, to one side of 
the book-shelf, and sticking above it a 
leafy spray, which seemed at once to have 
grown there always, she faced round 
upon her niece, and demanded: 

“There, Rosamund, wha: do you say to 
the woods now? Did I exaggerate?” 

“ Aunty, it is wonderful. I never saw 
anything so pretty in my life. The whole 
house is just like a story to me.” The 





blue eyes were full of happy tears. 
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ters,” said her aunt, stroking the golden 
head. ‘‘ You'll find the others just as in- 
teresting as this. Now, before we go, we 
must make up our last accounts.” 

For they had kept exact accounts, these 
wise workers; and, what is more, their totals 
figured up to a penny, with no feminine re- 
sort to ‘‘ sundries.” 

So Rosamund fetched her book. Aunt 
Hitty ciphered and verified, and then an- 
nounced, triumphantly: 

“Now, Rosy, listen. Here we are. Ip. 
cluding the refrigerator, which isn’t yet 
paid for, we have spent exactly seven hun- 
dred and forty-three dollars and sixty- 
seven cents. Your house is furnished and 
perfectly comfortable in every way, as I 
think; and you have over fifty dollars left. 
I call that doing very well, indeed. We 
couldn't have managed it, though, without 
the auction to help us. out. What will you 
do with the rest of your money?” 

“There’s something I would like to do 
very much, if you think I might,” an- 
swered Rosamund, with a little shy trem- 
ble in her voice. ‘‘The money really is 
mine; isn’t it? Do you think I could buy 
that nice chair we saw, which tipped back, 
you know, and has a foot-stool, for Lucilla 
Parkes? I was wishing she had it the 
other day; but I knew she could never af- 
ford thirty-five dollars for a chair. It seems 
to me I should enjoy my dear little house 
even more if Lucilla had that. Do you 
think I might, Aunty?” 

“Yes, Ido think you might,” said Aunt 
Hitty. ‘You've earned the right to be 
generous by being prudent. Get it, by all 
means. It'll make Lucilla comfortable for 
the rest of her life; and you'll be happier 
for knowing that she’s comfortable.” She 
was silenta moment; then added, with a 
sort of chuckle: ‘‘I don’t see but you've 
mixed all the advice you had, Rosy, and 
made a kind of happy whole out of it. 
Your mother wanted you to have a ‘best’ 
room, and this is one of the best little 
rooms I ever saw; Fanny, she wanted it 
to be gay, and Miss Danbury, she recom- 
mended tints and values, and you've got 
‘em and you are gay; and as for Mrs, 
Treddle and the treasury of the Lord, if 
Lucilla Parkes, with her lame back, isn’t 
one of his little missionary-boxes, I don't 
know who is. How dark it is growing. 
We really must go.” 

A single rose, Mark’s gift of the morn- 
ing, stood in a wineglass on the table. 
Rosamund stopped and stroked one leaf 


with her finger. 
“T shall leave it here,” she said. ‘‘It 


will be pleasant to think that it: is keeping 
house for us till we come.” 

Only one day intervened before the mar- 
riage. By Rosamund’s request, it had been 
arranged that her father and mother, with 
Mark’s people, the good old pastor, and 
three or four of her girl-friends, should 
escort them up the hill, after the wedding. 
reception was ended, and help them to 
take possession of ‘‘ The Little Red.” The 
wedding journey was to be deferred till 
Spring, when Mark was to have a vacation. 

‘And Father shall light our first fire,” 
Rosamund added. ‘It will be something 
like ‘The Hanging of the Crane.’ It was 
that'made me think of it.” 

The pretty thought pleased everybody. 
The 22d dawned, the brightest of 
October days, and after the ceremony in 
the village church and the entertainment 
at home; after all the black cake, bride’s- 
cake, election, pound, jelly, plum, and 
every other species and description of cakes 
appropriate to weddings had been eaten, 
and the guests had dispersed, each with a 
little satin-ribboned bundle containing 
more cake, the bride changed her wedding- 
gown for a pretty home costume of soft 
gray, with lace ruffles and rose-colored rib- 
bons, and, at the head of a small procession 
of friends, walked up the hill to her new 
home. Aunt Hitty had preceded them; 
so .ne windows were bright with lighted 
lamps; but, as she dexterously slipped out 
of the back door and joined the in-coming 
guests, the house stood in fair orderliness, 
as void of human presence as was the 
home of The Three Bears on the 
entrance of Little Silverhair. So peace- 
ful, home-like, and charming was its 
aspect that a pause of silent surprise suc- 
eveded the entrance of its guests; then a 
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was pleased, as everybody always is 
pleased when individual taste finds success- 
ful expression. Even Mrs. Bunker, though 
she opened her eyes doubtfully over this 
item and that, was fain to confess that the 
whole was sensible, pretty, and comfort- 
able. 

‘* But it seems to me you got a great 
many more things than I allowed for,” she 
said to Aunt Hitty. ‘‘ Are you sure you 
haven't overrun?” 

‘* Not a penny.” 

‘Well, I don’t see how you didit. All 
those plants, too!” 

** All out of the woods.” 

* You don't say so!” 

The little bride produced es box of 
matches. ‘‘ Now Papa must light the fire,” 
she said. 

There was asort of sweet solemnity in 
the moment. Everybody drew near and 
watched in silence, as the blue flash 
leaped into yellow, and the broad sheets 
of flame rushed upward, sending light and 
sparkle to the furthest corner of the room. 
A hearth-stone is the true altar of the 
house. Primitive nations recognize this 
truth. We, in our further civilization, 
deny or evade it; but we fee) it. 

‘*’Tis home-like,” owned Mrs. Hopkins, 
who, good woman, had years before shut 
up all her own fireplaces and put stoves in 
their place. ‘It’s like old times to seea 
fire again. But you'll find it a heap of 
trouble, Rosamund.” 4 

The guests must see everything, up-stairs 
and down, even to the neat kitchen, where 
Biddy McF lynn, already in possession, was 
sitting by her bubbling tea-kettle; and the 
pantry, whose shelves were already laden 
with stores which Mark, with the exuber- 
ance of a new householder, had ordered in. 
Cream, fresh eggs—all was ready for break- 
fast. A single touch on the valve, and the 
household wheels were ready to revolve. 

‘*Let us pray before we separate,” said 
the old pastor. 

The tender words of petition which 
invoked the Father's blessing on the lives 
and the home just begun seemed to rest 
like a gentle fragrance on the air. Sweet 
and sober farewells followed the “‘ Amen.” 
Rosamund and Mark stood at the gate, to 
watch their friends depart. The friendly 
night had closed in round “‘ The Little Red.” 
The stars twinkled out of that mysterious 
blue which is almost black. In the east 
the sharp, clear crescent of a new moon 
climbed the sky. A gust of wind reached 
them, laden with those balmy odors which 
linger in the frost-sweetened forests. 

‘Let us go in,” said Mark. Arm in arm 
they retraced their steps toward the open 
door. They entered. It closed upon them, 

And so into this vexed world, with its 
wrongs and cares and burdens, where all 
lights are too few and each fresh shining 
is a fresh encouragement, a new home was 
born. 

Newrorr, R. I. 





PUSSY'S LESSON. 





BY GEORGE MORRIS STROUD. 


Now, Pussy, I want your attention. 
I’ve something important to say 

To you, that I want you to mention, 

You know, just by way of prevention, 
To the kittens about their play. 


Now, listen to what I am saying, 
Pussy cat, and remember my words. 

(You look as if you were weighing 

Them well.) In all of your playing, 
You must not play with the birds! 


Last summer (I don’t mean to scold you. 
I know it won’t happen again)— 

Last summer, you know what I told you, 

(If you don’t keep still, I shall hold you), 
When you killed the poor little wren? 


(Don’t you think it is rather damp weather 
For Bob to play under the gate ?) 
What's that in your mouth, Puss, a feather? 
Oh! deary, I do wonder whether 
I’m speaking a little too late. 
Cexter Livenwore, Mz. 
EE EE — 

Evrra and Mabel had just put their 
dollies in their little crib, when Edith, with the’ 
expression of one who has had a great weight 
lifted from her shoulders, said: “There! I’m 
thankful we’ve got the children to bed.. We 
shall have a little peace now!” Where in the 
world did she get such a notion? 
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BY H. MARIA GEORGE. 


A QUEER name, truly; but yet a real one. 
It was borne by a little Assyrian boy, who 
lived almost twenty-six hundred years ago. 
He isa very interesting character, on several 
accounts. First, he is mentioned in the 
Bible; secondly, he is connected with a 
charming episode of one of the kings of 
Judah; and, thirdly, as the records of his 
own monuments show, he was one of the 
best and greatest of princes. 

Asshur-akh-iddin was a prince, then, to 
begin with. He was born in a great palace, 
that would have made your eyes stare to 
have seen it. With its halls and courts 
and corridors, it covered eight acres of 
ground. The largest room was one 
hundred and eighty feet long and forty 
wide. At all the doorways there stood on 
each side gigantic carved figures of winged 
lions and winged bulls, with human heads, 
large and fierce looking enough to scare all 
the little boys and girls out of their wits. 
The walls and ceilings were covered with 
curious paintings of battle and hunting 
scenes, peaceful landscapes, and farmers 
and mechanics at their work, most gor- 
geously colored and very grand to look 
upon. 

This palace stood in a large and beautiful 
city, called Nineveh. A river called the 
Tigris flowed by the walls. The city con- 
tained about the same number of inhabit- 
ants as New York, but occupied ten times 
as much territory. All around it were 
strong walls, so high and broad that no 
enemy could scale them. It was an ex- 
ceedingly large and strong city, and at this 
time the capital of the most powerful em- 
pire in the world. The father of Asshur- 
akh-iddin was a stout, tall, long-bearded 
warrior. He is called Sennacherib in the 
Bible; but his true name seems to have been 
Sin-akh-irib. He was the most famous of 
all the Assyrian kings, a great conqueror, 
a mighty builder, and a most magnificent 
monarch every way. His connection with 
the Jews is most particularly marked. He 
made the Jewish king pay tribute four 
years; but afterward met with a reverse, 
that prevented him for several years from 
extending his campaigns in that direction. 
One hundred and eighty-five thousand of 
his soldiers were cut off in one night by a 
pestilence. Sennacherib after that seems 
to have devoted himself to beautifying and 
enlarging his capital and building those 
large and magnificent palaces that are the 
greatest ornaments of his reign. 

What is very remarkable, we have a pic- 
ture of this great king, which undoubtedly 
gives us a very good idea of how he looked. 
He is seen on his throne, dressed in his 
royal robes. His countenance is kingly, 
his eyes are large and brilliant, his nose 
straight and handsome, and his hair and 
beard are long and black. His apparel is 
magnificent. He wears a tall crown or 
tiara of scarlet and white cleth or felt, with 
much gold-work and jewels on it. -A 
white robe, with yellow flowered patterns 
and rich ornamentation, descends from his 
jeweled collar to his sandaled feet; and over 
this is a short tunic, of blue or purple color, 
also elaborately patierned and fringed. A 
very handsome and gallant-looking person- 
age he was. 

We also have a picture of Asshur-akh- 
iddin’s mother. The features are those of 
a very beautiful woman. Her countenance 
is very fair, her eyes black, and her lips 
smiling. Her lord may have been a fierce, 
cruel warrior; but evidently he was a kind 
husband. The queen wears a fillet some- 
thing like a crown of towers, and her hair 
falls down over her shoulders.- Her dress 
is a long sleeved gown, flounced and trim- 
med at the bottom and patterned with 
rosettes. A fringed frock is over this, and 
over her back and shoulders she wears a 
light cape or cloak, also patterned and 
heavily fringed. She wears shoes laced in 
front on her feet, bracelets on her wrists, 
rings in her ears, and carries a fan in one 
hand. 

Master Asshur-akh-iddin himself has no 
preserved likeness. Doubtless he was @ 
handsome, ruddy-cheeked youth, and he 
seems to have possessed the energy of his 
father and the goodness of his mother. We 
may imagine him playing about the great 
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mosaic halls of the royal palace, dressed in 
his white pose and gazelle-hide sandals and 
wearing a purple tunic over his shoulders. 
Or wecan picture him gong to the temples, 
with his father, dressed in his holiday suit, 
to worship some false god; for poor Asshur- 
akh-iddin knew nothing about the true 
God and never went to church in his life. 

When he grew older, he participated in the 
pleasures of the chase. Lion hunting was 

a favorite sport with the Assyrian kings; 

and the young princes sometimes joined in 

the sport, indulging in it in their chariots 

among the royal parks, or sometimes borne 

in their pleasure-galleys along the banks of 

reedy streams, hunting the fierce animal in 

his own haunts. 

But the most pleasant thing we know of 
Master Asshur-akh-iddin is his kindness to 
a captive king. Toward the latter part of 
his reign, Sennacherib seems to have in- 
vaded the Hebrew land again. A different 
king was on the throne than the pious old 
monarch who had formerly been his antag- 
onist. He was a young man of eighteen 
years, who had come to the throne at the 
age of twelve. Evil counselors and evil 
habits were his bane, and the king of As- 
syria found an easy conquest in the boy 
king. He took him captive, and brought 
him in chains to Babylon, one of his regal 
cities. 

A hard time it would have been for the 
captive king had it not been for Asshur- 
akh-iddin. This young prince was about 
the same age of the Hebrew captive, and 
was a kind-hearted, noble youth, whom 
war had not yet made ruthless. He inter- 
ceded for the prisoner, and, more than that, 
made him a friend. Asshur-akh-iddin was 
a heathen himself, but his kind treatment 
to the captive king showed a good heart. 
The Hebrew monarch was not upacquaint- 
ed with God, but he had been reckless and 
wicked. At this foreign court he learned 
to see the evil of his way, and became a 
good, God-fearing man. 

His influence upon Asshur-akh-iddin 
seems to have been salutary. It is not too 
much to suppose that the Assyrian prince 
himself became a lover of righteousness. 
Anyway, when he came to the throne, he 
restored the captive king of Judah to his 
people, and appears to have befriended him 
in other respects. What, also, is remark- 
able is the fact that the Assyrian king 
erected no huge temples, full of heathen 
images, for idolatrous worship. We can- 
not help thinking that he became a wor- 
shiper of the true God, else why did he 
neglect all those practices which every 
other king of his race, before or after, did 
not fail to do. 

Master Asshur-akh-iddin was not the only 
son of his father. He had several brothers, 
all older than he was; but he seems to 
bave been the favorite, even with the war- 
like Sennacherib. His very name indicates 
this, for Asshur-akh-iddin in Aé@yrian 
means ‘“‘ The great God has given broth- 
ers,” thus expressing thankfulness that this 
child was born. His brothers were fierce 
and bloodthirsty men and very selfish and 
ambitious. The only act recorded of them 


shows their character. When their father - 


got to be old, they murdered him, in the 
hopes of securing the crown themselves. 

But the cruel brothers did not succeed in 
obtaining the desired prize. The good 
Asshur-akh-iddin took the throne, and 
ruled well and wisely for many years. He 
was one of the greatest and most prosper- 
ous kings that Assyria ever had. Twenty- 
two kings paid tribute to him, and in his 
inscriptions he terms himself King of As- 
syria, Babylon, Egypt, Merac, and Ethi- 
*PPleasant it is to read of this wise and 
good monarch, who, in a rude and warlike 
age, was virtuous, learned, and peaceful. 
Pleasant is the memory of Master Asshur- 
akh.iddin. And now can any of my young 
readers tell where in the Bible he is spoken 
of, by what name he is known by in the 
sacred narrative, and who was the king of 
Judah that he befriended? 

Wanner, N. H. 





“Wet, Estel, dear,” said an uncle to 
his little five-year-old niece, ‘‘if you like your 
new toy, come and put your arms around my 
neck and give me a kiss.” The little maiden 
complied; but, as she did so, she remarked: 
“Oh, Unele! how I do spoil you!” 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this depariment should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York.} 


CHESS, 


SoLUTIONS tochess problem No. 1 have been | 


received from E. H. McPherson; A. C. Ketch- 
am; F. J. Knox; E. K. Stone, Jr.; C. E. L; 
‘*Reader’’; Alfred McCutcheon; Wm. R. 
Page ; Harry Lummis ; J. C. Connolly ; P. W. 
Ring; F. W. Hardy; J. C. T. Rupp; Evelyn 
P. B. Tozee; and Allie Mason. 


PECULIAR PUZZLE, 
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The central, upright, and horizontal are the 
same word, that means one of the United 
States. Upper square cross-words: 1, dread; 
2, to suppose ; 3, abbreviation of title. Cen- 
tral square cross-words : 1, to freeze ; 2, to pe- 
ruse; 3, to close. Right-hand square cross- 
words: 1, proper name ; 2, crime; 3, an insect. . 
Lower square cross-words: 1, necessity; 2, to 
err ; 8, consequence. Left-hand square cfoss- 
words: 1, reverence; 2, toimagine; 3, exists 
(Latin). NILLOR. 

26 BURIED AUTHORS. 

**You must go to bed at once, Charles, for 
you keep up such a chatter to-night, in spite 
of my request to be silent, that I can do no 
more writing until you are off. You can 
neither be persuaded by kindness nor toned 
down by authority. 

‘Oh! how easily you might attach all peo- 
ple to yourself if you would not go recklessly 
about in such a league apparently with evil 
spirits, so that no one can help sucha bad, 
bad boy. And then you are troubling the 
cook every minute, she says. She complained 
tome this morning, an.’ says that you have 
taken sides against her with Annie, the house- 
maid; and it does not seem to ber that her 
kindness to you will ever have any good effect. 

** She would love really and honestly to have 
you come into the kitchen, and she would give 
you any nice thing she may be cooking, if you 
would not always leave the door ajar, which 
opens right upon her, and do itso willfully. 
She has the rheumatism very badly, and 
you never consider her at all. She has had 
a@ great sorrow on our account; for at the 
time when your sister Alice was burned 
so shockingly that the burn scarred her 
face until now, as you have seen, Mary 
nursed her all through her terrible trouble, 
for Mother was ill at the time, and we had 
tried in vain to find a nurse in town, sending 
even to the hospital, without success. 

‘*Mary told us afterward that she was about 
to marry at thetime; but her love forthe family 
made her anxious to serve us in our great 
necessity. Her lover was angry because she 
seemed to think more of us than of him, and 
he never came near her again. This blow is 
even now felt by her; and so you see how 
much we must owe her, and how good and 
patient she is even with your strong will and 
erring ways. 

“‘T intended to have this talk with you 
some time, and you have wrought me 
up to it to-night by your inattention to my 
wishes. If you would only pass your evenings 
more quietly, it would be a great relief to me. 
If you would only read every evening and cul- 
tivate your natural love of poetry. It appears 
to methat you will do something with art 
even, if you would only persevere in your 
studies at the School of Design, where the 
teachers praise, you for your promise of talent. 
But you are so wild and careless that I have 
little hope of your becoming an artist. You 
might gain a great victory over yourself if 
you would occupy your mind with better 
things,’’ 

‘Dear Father, I will try to be good. I 
really will.’’ 

“Oh! well, I suppose I must accept your 
promise. ButI have heard it so often that I 
think it will prove, like all the others, of no 
account. You are repenting and sueing for 
pardon so often, and always doing wrong so 
soon after, that I am quite discouraged.” 

‘But, Father, dear, I am in real earnest 
now.” 

“ How it thrills me with joy to think that it 
May be ‘in real earnest now.’ Let me hope 
in my boy that it may yet be well with him. 
And now good-night, and may you be 
strengthened to-morrow morning in your good 
resolutions.” M. B. H. 


PROBLEM. 


A log that is 16 feet long, 3 feet in diameter 
at the larger end and .2 feet at the smalieris 
supported exactly at the ends in a horizontal 
position. ; 

What is the weight resting on each su pport, 


supposing the log to be of equal density 
throughout and weighing 50 pounds per cubic 
foot? J.B. L. 

|, ENIGMA. 

| I am an expression of 12 letters, used in ref- 

| erence to many of our prominent men. 

My 5,7, 10, 3 is the motive that actuates 

| many of them. 

My 2, 9, 8, 1, 12 is a portable vehicle. 

My 2, 4, 11, 6 is to crush. L. 8. R. 
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late Professor in Harvard University. 
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DELICIOUS DRINK, 


with water and sugar only, and is an excellent 
Substitute for Lemons or Limes 
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stimulants. Particularly recommended for 


Dyspepsia, Headache, Indigestion, 
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farm and Garden. 


The Agricultwral Edit/or will be glad to receive any 
Aints er suggestions that will make this department 
more caluable to those of our Subscribers who are 
wpectally interested. 


MULCHING. 


Ws do not mulch enough, but, most, we do 
not mulch well enough, and mainly from an 
ignorance of the many advantages of mulching. 
That it keeps the ground moist if a thick, 
porous coat is applied is known; dnt not well 
enough understood. When itis made an addi- 
tion to anunder-mulch of mellow soll, its effect 
will be increased. And this is the way it 
should be done, applying the mulch immedi- 
ately after the ground is worked, when it is 
yet moist. Thisin a drought will be a great 
help, applied as it may be to trees, ornamental 
and fruit, shrubs of all kinds, and especially 
berries, including the raspberry, blackberry, 
and the strawberry, and most of all at the 
bearing period; this whether in a rainy or dry 
season, for it is a benefit in both, preventing 
the ground from being packed by the rain or 
forming a crust on the surface. 

This is a very important point, and it applies 
also, and with particular force, to irrigation, 
which, as it is usually practiced (watering the 
bare ground) fea hurt. A mulch remedies all 
this, and a little water, which would be an in. 
jury applied without the mulch, goes a great 
way with it, as the mulch holds it, preventing 
its evaporation or permitting it very slowly. 
This is the point generally overlooked—namely, 
the advantage of a mulch in watering the 
ground. So much less water also may be used, 
keeping the ground always mellow and mak- 
ing mellow where rough and hard. The secret 
is, the sun cannot evaporate the moisture nor 
bake the ground; hence, cannot deprive it of 
ite volatile fertility. We see this in a fallow 
that ie thoroughly worked. The soil retains 
longer its moisture, and is cooler, the mellow 
surface occasionally stirred acting as a dead 
alr-chamber or non-conductor of heat, causing 
the fertilizing elements to remain, instead of 
evaporating, as they would if heated and dried. 

This principle of the mulch is its chief char- 
acteristic; yet how few comparatively consider 
itso. It isa guard against the excessive heat 
of the sun and the escape of moisture, letting 
the warm, aerated rain-water through. It will 
be seen from this that the mulch is not to be a 
thin, coarse covering, as when a light coat of 
straw is given. A heavy coat will do well; but 
better if cut fine, as it then makes it more dif- 
ficult for air or heat to pass through, either up 
or down, the air-spaces being increased. Thus 
sawdust will keep ice under it—as where wood 
has been sawed—till well into the season, and 
would remain much longer did not the warm 
rains melt it. The principle of enclosing the 
ice in an icehouse fs the principle of the mulch, 
and, if kept in view, will be found a help in di- 
recting the work so as to give it the greatest 
efficiency. 

The next point is the material to be used. 
This embraces sawdust, leaf-mold, leaves 
themselves, muck or peat, chaff, and straw. 
They are vegetable substances—whatis wanted, 
and for two reasons: they hold water well 
and furnish plant-food as they decay. After- 
ward they may be worked into the ground, 
which they will loosen and where they still 
retain their capacity for water. The land fs 
thus manured and the soil mechanically im- 
proved, [like better swamp-cuttings, or weeds, 
applied green. This forms a good protection 
and decays rapidly. Several coats may be 
applied and worked in during the season, keep- 
ing the ground constantly fed and putting a 
harsh soil in the finest condition. Where the 
land is quite poor, a manure-mulch should be 
given. This early in the season, so as to favor 
the growth at the start. Stable-cleanings or 
any long manure will do. Partly rotten straw 
makes a good mulch. Apply liberally; that is, 
gi¥e a thick coat and let it extend well out, 
as the roots of plants and shrubs, and especial- 
ly of trees, reach far. A limited mulch, as one 
so often sees, affords but little benefit; hence, 
follows disappointment. 

The mulch may be extended with benefit to 
our hoed crops. With potatoes this is prac- 
ticed to some extent and, when properly done, 
with the best of success. The moisture and 
coolness which it secures are the elements de- 
manded by the tuber. Cultivate as longas the 
haulm will allow, and then immediately after 
the last stirring of the ground, when the sur- 
face is yet moist, apply the mulch. The task 
will be less difficult than we are apt to suppose. 
Straw, partly rotted, makes an excellent 
mulch; and so will weeds and cut grass, ap- 
plied green. Weeds seldom make their ap- 
pearance through a good mulch. The few 
that do may be pulled up, thus leaving the 
land clean a thing that seldom occurs in a 
potato-patch under the ordinary culture. There 
is rather an increase of weeds, particularly in 
<'ze This le prevented by the mulch, and the 

.»stance of the weeds retained in the sof! or 








taken up by the tuber. There is also the 
fertility resulting from the deeay of the mulch 
and the increased mellowness of the soil, most 
admirably fitting the ground for the succeed- 
ing crop. 

Then there is winter mulching, highly im- 
portant and underestimated. It affords pro- 
tection against the frost, especially in shallow 
and exposed soil, where the roote lie near the 
surface. Much harm to the roots in such case 
results from exposure. A thick, porous coat 
isa sure remedy. Leaf-mold, obtained in the 
woods, is one of the very best of coverings. 
If the soil lacks fertility, coarse or long 
manure may be substituted, with advantage. 
These vegetable coverings, worked in in the 
spring, are particularly good on clay soil, 
making a mellow surface, which serves in 
great part as a mulch, with its vegetable 
material. There are other uses for the mulch. 
Itcan be made an important means, if oaly 
the proper attention is given it.—Utica Herald. 
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SUCCESS WITH TUBEROSES. 

Mr. G. Howartt, Placerville, Cal., haying 
grown tuberoses by the acre from offsets, and 
forced them extensively in greenhouses and 
pots, his opinion as to the best treatment of 
this charming but capricious member of 
Flora’s famfly may be accepted as of value. 
To begin With, a bulb as large as a nutmeg or 
smaller is as likely to flower as one the size of 
a Bartlett pear, and he has seen spikes bearing 
forty or fifty blossoms. In the second place, 
a bulb that has once flowered will not flower 
again. But at its base, after itis taken up in 
the fall, will be found several offsets, or baby 
bulbs, which is Nature’s provision for perpet- 
uating the stock. Let these remain with the 
parent, and store for winter in a dry tempera- 
ture, not below 60 degrees. In spring, after 
danger from frost is well past, remove the 
offsets and plant in good warm soil (*‘ yellow 
loam preferred,’’ enriched with decomposed 
cow-manure), after the following plan, which 
we copy from The California Horticulturist, in 
Mr. Howatt’s own words: 


* Have a marker with pegs set twelve inches 
apart; stretch a line tightly, and draw one peg 
along your line; then the successive rows will 
be straight. Use a spade, and cut down per- 
pendicularly by each mark, so as to plant the 
offsets six inches deep and about the same 
distance apart. Being so slow to start, you 
may drop a few radish seeds along the row, 
which will mark it nicely, and‘furnish radishes 
for the table before they are in the way of the 
tuberoses For planting in this bed, select 
the smallest offshootea you can; for, if large, 
they will probably flower before the season is 
over, and the object is to produee good large 
flowering bulbs for the next year’s blooming 
But, if any show signs of blooming, they can be 
dug about, lifted carefully, and put in a pot, 
where they will expand the whole spike of 
flowers without trouble.” 

The treatment of the bulbs after they have 
attained sufficient size for flowering is thus 
given: 

‘The offsets are ready for bloom after one 
year’s growth, as above described. In lifting 
from the bed the large bulbs which are to 
bloom next year, throw them in heaps, cut off 
the leaves, and put in a dry place. If in the 
greenhouse, let it be near your heating pipes. 
For early flowering, in January we put three 
‘bulbs in an eight-inch pot. Put them in the 
warmest place you have; behind the stove, if 
possible. They will stand 100° Fabr. Keep 
the soil Gryish until the green leaves start. 
Then use all the waterthey want, and they will 
come on rapidly. Plant outdoors when it 
becomes warm for late autumn flowering. 
Start some in July and August for flowering 
at Christmas or New Year’s. The later ones 
planted will not need much care, although a 
little bottom heat will assist in starting them 
at any season. pilabanses. Tribune. 
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TEA ROSES. 


Tue hardiest tea roses we have are those of 
the Gloire de Dijon type. Gloire de Dijon was 
sent out in 1853, a waif of unknown parentage. 
Judging from appearances, we should think it 
partially of Bourbon extraction (it is certainly 
of blue blood); but, however this may be, it is 
the most hardy tea rose we are acquainted 
with, often surviving our winters, though un- 
protected. Antonia Decarli, Belle Lyonnaise, 
Mme. Berard, Mme. Levet, Mme. Trifle, Malle, 
Marie Berton, and the new Reine Marie Henri- 
ette are all descendents of this variety ard 
are nearly (if not altogether) as hardy. An- 
tonia Decarli and Mme. Levet are too much 
like the parent to be valuable in any but a 
very large collection. None of them seem to be 
quite as free-flowering as the old sort; but 
their variations in color render them valuable. 

Cheshunt Hybrid, which will now be classed 
among the new group of hybrid teas, is even 
hardier than those named above, and is a very 





dietinet, 1 beautiful rose, though a shy bloomer 
in autumn. All of this class of hybrid teas 
are likely to prove nearly or quite hardy. 
This is simply my opinion, as they are only 
now introduced. There has been no practical 
test of their hardiness, save in the case of 
Cheshunt Hybrid and La France. 

The varieties which I have named are all of 
them hybrids, and not pure teas. Among the 
hardiest of the teas proper’ are Bougere, Ge- 
rard Desbois, Homer, Marie Ducher, Rubens, 
and Sombreuil. The latter, too, seems to have 
some Bourbon blood. 

It is, however, very unwise te depend upon 
any of the monthly roses surviving our winters 
without perishing, when a little labor in pro- 
tecting them will make certain their safe hi- 
bernation. We do not think itdesirable to take 
them up fn the autumn, placing them in a pit, 
though many do this to advantage; but pre- 
fer covering them as they stand—firet by 
billing up earth about the plants, and then 
covering with evergreen branches, or, where 
these are not readily obtained, using loose 
straw or litter. The plants should not be cov- 
ered so that the air is entirely excluded, as 
their decay would ensue. 

It is possible, ff not probable, that your Hoya 
carnosa is in too rich soil, and, hence, runs to 
wood, By eutting back and getting a new 
growth, in soil not too rich, you should obtain 
flowers. 

The alocasias are very beautiful plants, es- 
teemed for their attractive foliage. They are 
stove or greenhouse plants and, of course, are 
not hardy.—H. B. ELiwanorr, in “‘ Country 
Gentleman.” 





SUMMER TREATMENT OF CALLAS. 





Our readers, in the care of their callas, may 
with confidence adopt the practice so well de- 
scribed below by “‘ Ficus Klastica,” and they wih 
be rewarded with as fine plants as they can 
wish : 

“ Almost the first question one asks a florist 
is: How do you care for your callas in sum- 
mer? The answer is: Plant them out in the 
garden and cultivate the same as potatoes, be- 
ing sure to put them {na sunny situation and 
keep free from weeds. Inthe fall, about Sep- 
tember 15th, take up and pot them in a good 
rich sofl, eoutaining one-fifth sand. Care 
should be taken not to have too large a pot. 
One you can conveniently put the roots in, 
and no larger. Many persons will place their 
calla in a common wooden pail, and then won- 
der why it don’t bloom. It must get pot-bound 
and remain so, if you wish it to bloom. Plenty 
of sand in the earth te for drainage, as the 
plant needs a great deal of water, and it must 
pass through the earth. If it should remain in 
the pot, the soil would sour and the plant stop 
growing, and perhaps die. After taking out 
of the ground and potting, place in some 
shady position for eight or ten days and water 
sparingly. About the 10th or 15th of Novem- 
ber begin watering with warm water. Com- 
mence with water milk-warm, and increase 
the heat gradnally each day, until the water 
is hot, but mot scalding. Pour the hot water 
upon the earth, and not on the stalks of the 
plant. Don’t be sparing of water at any time, 
except for a few days after potting. This will 
make it bloom about the Holidays. A south 
exposure is best, as it delights in the warm 
sunshine, it being a native of Africa, along the 
River Nile. Toward spring its leaves will be- 
gin to turn yellow. Then, as soon as it is warm 
enough, plant out in the garden. In potting, 
do not let the earth come to the top of the pot 
by aninch. As often as convenient during the 
winter, sprinkle the leaves with warm water, 
to prevent red spider, and wash off the dust. 
We saw a calla, treated as above, last winter 
that had seven blossoms on at one time, and 
twenty during the winter.”’— Vick’s Magazine. 





WaiLe WalITINne For 4 Coven to go as it 
came, you are often laying the foundation for 
some Pulmonary or Bronchial Affection. It is 
better to get rid of a Cold at once, by using 
that sure remedy, Dr. D. Jayne’s Expectorant, 
which will cure all stubborn Coughs and re- 
lieve any anxiety as to dangerous conse- 
quences. 








BOSTON COPPER 


WEATHER VANES, 
MANUFACTURED IN GREAT VARIETY BY 
HARRIS & CO., 

54 Bromfield St., Beaton, Masa. 


Send for Catalogue. 
MILL STONE 


MANUFACTORY, 
Betadlished 1601. 


Portabie Mills 
960 and upward. 
Pounders snd Machinists, 
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J, M, THORBURN & CO., 


{S John Street, New York, 
offer to applicants their new 
DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE 


SEEDS 


for 1880. 


For the Vegetable and Flower Garden, for 
the Lawn, the Farm, and Nursery. 





$1.00. $1.00. 
Flower Garden. 


13 Menthhy Bloousing Reses, or 22 Splendid 
Abutilons, and 4 Bego- 


Gene rete Pecha’ 


—y 
Happy Theasht Ge Giessen 


-, Successors 
Pappbock ry Co., Cleveland, oO. 


PLANTS BY MAIL. 
Roses, Geraniums, Fucbsias, ete, 


10 Choice Varieties, labeled, for $1.00. 
15 Choice Varieties, not labeied, for $1.00. 
Sent safely, postpaid. Price-list free. 

L. 8. HALLOCK, Orange, ! N. J. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO.’S 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 
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BUTTERNUT TREES 
OF ALL SIZES. 
A GENERAL ASSORTMENT OF 

EVERCREENS, 
tacladiag the Best Stock in the Country 

the Japan Golden Retinispora,. 

Fa coer free. 

A. HANCE & SON, Red Bank, N. J. 


BLOODGOOD NURSERY. 


Our specialty is hard y wees end chaute, bath Grate 
andornamental. Cata fomues 
KING & MUR AY. Flashing, N. ¥. . 


APPLE TREES, 


4to6 varieties, twelve pants 
ad Be ‘end deli lelivered in New York Cit 4 
MURRAY, Flushing, N. ° 

















We have perfected a radical and valuable improve” 
ment tn our celebrated Churn, which needs but to be 
seen to be appreciated. Now offered for the first time 
to the dairy public. 

It received the HIGHEST PREMIUM at the Interna 
tional Dairy Fair in New York City, in 1878, in com- 
petition with all the leading churns in the market. 

Nine sizes made, churning from one to one hundred 
callous. Warranted to be ly as re 

Send to any dealer in REA ¥ first-class Farm and 

Implements for a Desc riptive Circular of * THE 
NCHARD CHCRN”; or to the Sole Manufac 

turers, PORTER BLANCHARD" 8 SONS, Concorp, N. Ho 
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sible con bg Ay, — 8, in the churn with ola 
wer — -~K This Churn needs only to be seen 
Send Ctreulars. 
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One Hundred Years Old. 


17so. 


WALTER BAKER: & co, 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


CHOCOLATE, BROMA, AND COCOA, 


in their best and pur st form, contain every ingredient that is 

needful for the sustenance and growth of the human system, 

being composed, as determined by chemical analysis, of starch, 

gum, gluten, oil, and a white erystallizable substance, called, 
theobromine, similar to theine in tea, but containing more 

nitrogen and being an important adjunct to nutrition. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
Qur Book of Choice Chocolate Receipts will be sent free to any address. 





REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PLOWS 


(Steel and Iron), 


CULTIVATORS, 


Cast Steel Shovels, 
Forks, Hoes, 


Gavdes Ralieo, ‘Mewere, Wheel Horse- Rakes, 


and a general line of Agricultural Implements ; also 


IRON BRIDGES 


(ARCH AND TRAPEZOIDAL TRUSS). 
MANUFACTORY, ILION, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES AND AGENCIES: 57 Reade Street, New York; 23 South 
Calvert St., Baltimore, Md.; 147 Seneca St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Send for Circulars. 
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Best in the Market for or Export Trade. BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS CO., 
ie He or Hand fnmong Tthace" and Centennial Syracuse, N. ¥ 
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“BUY THE BEST. = 


THE STODDARD CHURN. 


No floats or dabhers Inside. 
The cover removed nm an in 
stant, and replaced as quickly. 
Cork packing, that never leaks. 
The special prize of $50 offered 
by John Stewart, of Iowa, at the 
late International Dairy Fair, 
was, after a public trial, award- 
ed to the end-over-end revolving 
barrel churn, entered, exhibited, 

’ " and manufactured by us. Since 
then we have made anew cover, a decided improve- 
ment, and now call it the ‘Stoddard Churn.” 

Manufactured by 


MOSELEY & STODDARD, 
Send for Circulars. 
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= Broadcast Fertilizer 


GRAIN SOWER. 
Gimp, Strng, Dore nd Chop, 


This Horse-Power Machine has a double crank 
motion, driven by strong bevel gears, with two sets of 
agitators, which keep the fertilizers always loose in 
the hopper and the throat open. Plaster, Lime, etc. 
do not require to be sifted, even if they have become 
lumpy from long standing. The feed can be regu 
lated to sow any quantity per acre. Other specialties : 

Irmaca WHEEL-Rakr—Over 90,000 in use. 

Irmaca Patent Wacox—for Farm or Lumber use, 
doing away entirely with the whipping of the tongue. 

Irmaca PoRTABLE Exorve. Manufactured by 


WILLIAMS BROTHERS, 
Ithaca, N. ¥. 
&@™ Send for Circulars, mentioning this journal. 
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MORSE BROS. Pro acto Canton, Mass. 


DR. KENNEDY'S 
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a Specialty. 
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BELLS AND CLOCKS. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tia for Church 
hools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULLY 
» Cincinnati, O. 


WARRANTED. Catalogue sent bits, 
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Larm and Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recetve any 
Aints or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to those of our Subscribers who are 
epectally interested. 

MULCHING. 

We do not mulch eneugh, but, most, we do 
not mulch well enough, and mainly from an 
ignorance of the many advantages of mulching. 
That it keeps the ground moist if a thick, 
porous coat is applied is known; dunt not well 
enough understood. When itis made an addi- 
tion to anunder-mulch of mellow soll, its effect 
will be increased. And this is the way it 
should be done, applying the mulch immedi- 
ately affer the ground is worked, when it is 
yet moist, Thisin a drought will be a great 
help, applied as it may be to trees, ornamental 
and fruit, shrubs of all kinds, and especially 
berries, including the raspberry, blackberry, 
and the strawberry, and most of all at the 
bearing period; this whether in a rainy or dry 
season, for it is a benefit in both, preventing 
the ground from being packed by the rain or 
forming a crust on the surface. 

This is a very important point, and ft applies 
aleo, and with particular force, to irrigation, 
which, as it is usually practiced (watering the 
bare ground) fsa hurt. A mulch remedies all 
this, and a little water, which would be an fn. 
jury applied without the mulch, goes a great 
way with ft, as the mulch holds it, preventing 
its evaporation or permitting it very slowly. 
This isthe point generally overlooked—namely, 
the advantage of a mulch in watering the 
ground. So much less water also may be used, 
keeping the ground always mellow and mak- 
ing mellow where rough and hard. The secret 
is, the sun cannot evaporate the moisture nor 
bake the ground; hence, cannot deprive it of 
ite volatile fertility. We see this in a fallow 
that is thoroughly worked. The soil retains 
longer its moisture, and is cooler, the mellow 
surface occasionally stirred acting as a dead 
alr-chamber or non-conductor of heat, causing 
the fertilizing elements to r , Instead of 
evaporating, as they would if heated and dried. 

This principle of the mulch is its chief char- 
acteristic; yet how few comparatively consider 
itso. It isa guard against the excessive heat 
of the sun and the escape of moisture, letting 
the warm, acrated rain-water through. It will 
be seen from this that the mulch is not to be a 
thin, coarse covering, as when a light coat of 
straw is given. A heavy coat will do well; but 
better if cut fine, as it then makes it more dif- 
ficult for air or heat to pase through, either up 
or down, the air-spaces being increased. Thus 
sawdust will keep ice under it—as where wood 
has been sawed—till well into the season, and 
would remain much longer did not the warm 
rains melt it. The principle of enclosing the 
ice in an icehouse fs the principle of the mulch, 
and, if kept in view, will be found a help in di- 
recting the work so as to give it the greatest 
effictency. 

The next point is the material to be used. 
This embraces sawdust, leaf-mold, leaves 
themselves, muck or peat, chaff, and straw. 
They are vegetable substances—whatis wanted, 
and for two reasons: they hold water well 
and furnish plant-food as they decay. After- 
ward they may be worked into the ground, 
which they will loosen and where they still 
retain their capacity for water. The land fs 
thus manured and the soil mechanically im- 
proved. Ilike better swamp-cuttings, or weeds, 
applied green. This forms a good protection 
and decays rapidly. Several coats may be 
applied and worked in during the season, keep- 
ing the ground constantly fed and putting a 
harsh soil In the finest condition. Where the 
land is quite poor, a manure-mulch should be 
given. This early in the season, so as to favor 
the growth at the start. Stable-cleanings or 
any long manure will do. Partly rotten straw 
makes a good mulch. Apply liberally; that is, 
gi¥e a thick coat and let it extend well out, 
as the roots of plants and shrubs, and especial- 
ly of trees, reach far. A limited mulch, as one 
so often sees, affords but little benefit; hence, 
follows disappointment. 

The mulch may be extended with benefit to 
our hoed crops. With potatoes this is prac- 
ticed to some extent and, when properly done, 
with the best of success. The moisture and 
coolness which it secures are the elements de- 
manded by the tuber. Cultivate as longas the 
hanlm will allow, and then immediately after 
the last stirring of the ground, when the sur- 
face is yet moist, apply the mulch. The task 
will be less difficult than we are apt to suppose. 
Straw, partly rotted, makes an excellent 
mulch; and so will weeds and cut grass, ap- 
plied green. Weeds seldom make their ap- 
pearance through a good mulch. The few 
that do may be pulled up, thus leaving the 
land clean a thing that seldom occurs in a 
potato-patch under the ordinary culture. There 
is rather an increase of weeds, particularly in 
<ize This is prevented by the mulch, and the 

stance of the weeds retaiped in the sof! or 











taken up by the tuber. There is also the 
fertility resulting from the decay of the mulch 
and the increased mellowness of the soil, most 
admirably fitting the ground for the succeed- 
ing crop. 

Then there is winter mulching, highly im- 
portant and underestimated. It affords pro- 
tection against the frost, especially in shallow 
and exposed soil, where the roote lie near the 
surface. Much harm to the roots in such case 
results from exposure. A thick, porous coat 
isa sure remedy. Leaf-mold, obtained in the 
woods, is one of the very best of coverings. 
If the soil lacks fertility, coarse or long 
manure may be substituted, with advantage. 
These vegetable coverings, worked in in the 
spring, are particularly good on clay soil, 
making a mellow surface, which serves in 
great part as a mulch, with ite vegetable 
material. There are other uses for the mulch. 
Itcan be made an important means, if only 
the proper attention is given it.—Utica Herald. 
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SUCCESS WITH TUBEROSES. 





Mr. G. Howatt, Placerville, Cal., haying 
grown tuberoses by the acre from offsets, and 
forced them extensively in greenhouses and 
pots, his opinion as to the best treatment of 
this charming but capricious member of 
Flora’s famfly may be accepted as of value. 
To begin With, a bulb as large as a nutmeg or 
smaller is as likely to flower as one the size of 
a Bartlett pear, and he has seen spikes bearing 
forty or fifty blossoms. In the second place, 
a bulb that has once flowered will not flower 
again. But at its base, after itis taken up in 
the fall, will be found several offsets, or baby 
bulbs, which is Nature’s provision for perpet- 
uating the stock. Let these remain with the 
parent, and store for winter ina dry tempera- 
ture, not below 60 degrees. In spring, after 
danger from frost is well past, remove the 
offsets and plant in good warm soil (*‘ yellow 
loam preferred,” enriched with decomposed 
cow-manure), after the following plan, which 
wecopy from The California Horticulturist, in 
Mr. Howatt’s own words: 


** Have a marker with pegs set twelve inches 
apart; stretch a line tightly, and draw one peg 
along your line; then the successive rows will 
be straight. Use a spade, and cut down per- 
pendicularly by each mark, so as to plant the 
offsets six inches deep and about the same 
distance apart. Being so slow to start, you 
may drop a few radish seeds along the row, 
which will mark it nicely, and‘furnish radishes 
for the table before they are in the way of the 
tuberoses For planting in this bed, select 
the smallest offshoots you can; for, if large, 
they will probably flower before the season is 
over, and the object is to produee good large 
flowering bulbs for the next year’s blooming 
But, if any show signs of blooming, they can be 
dug about, lifted carefully, and put in a pot, 
where they will expand the whole spike of 
flowers without trouble.” 

The treatment of the bulbs after they have 
attained sufficient size for flowering is thus 
given: 

“The offsets are ready for bloom after one 
year’s growth, as above described. In lifting 
from the bed the large bulbs which are to 
bloom next year, throw them in heaps, cut off 
the leaves, and put ina dry place. If in the 
greenhouse, let it be near your heating pipes. 
For early flowering, in January we put three 
bulbs in an eight-inch pot. Put them in the 
warmest place you have; behind the stove, if 
possible. They will stand 100° Fahr. Keep 
the soil Gryish until the green leaves start. 
Then use all the waterthey want, and they will 
come on rapidly. Plant outdoors when it 
becomes warm for late autumn flowering. 
Start some in Julyand August for flowering 
at Christmas or New Year’s. The later ones 
planted will not need much care, although a 
little bottom heat will assist in starting them 
at any season.’’— Weekly Tribune. 





TEA ROSES. 


Tue hardiest tea roses we have are those of 
the Gloire de Dijon type. Gloire de Dijon was 
sent out in 1853, a waif of unknown parentage. 
Judging from appearances, we should think it 
partially of Bourbon extraction (it is certainly 
of blue blood); but, however this may be, it is 
the most hardy tea rose we are acquainted 
with, often surviving our winters, though un- 
protected. Antonia Decarli, Belle Lyonnaise, 
Mme. Berard, Mme. Levet, Mme. Trifle, Mdlle, 
Marie Berton, and the new Reine Marie Henri- 
ette are all descendents of this variety ard 
are nearly (if not altogether) as hardy. An- 
tonia Decarli and Mme. Levet are too much 
like the parent to be valuable in any but a 
very large collection. None of them seem to be 
quite as free-flowering as the old sort; but 
their variations in color render them valuable. 

Cheshunt Hybrid, which will now be classed 
among the new group of hybrid teas, is even 
hardier than those named above, and is a very 
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in autumn. All of this class of hybrid teas 
are likely to prove nearly or quite hardy. 
This is simply my opinion, as they are only 
now ‘ntroduced. There has been no practical 
test of their hardiness, save in the case of 
Cheshunt Hybrid and La France. 

The varieties which I have named are all of 
them hybrids, and not pure teas. Among the 
hardiest of the teas proper’ are Bougere, Ge- 
rard Desbois, Homer, Marie Ducher, Rubens, 
and Sombreuil. The latter, too, seems to have 
some Bourbon blood. 

It is, however, very unwise to depend upon 
any of the monthly roses surviving our winters 
without perishing, when a little labor in pro- 
tecting them will make certain their safe hi- 
bernation. We do not think itdesirable to take 
them up fn the autumn, placing them in a pit, 
though many do this to advantage; but pre- 
fer covering them as they stand—firet by 
hilling up earth about the plants, and then 
covering with evergreen branches, or, where 
these are not readily obtained, using loose 
straw or litter. The plants should not be cov- 
ered so that the air is entirely excluded, as 
their decay would ensue. 

It is possible, ff not probable, that your Hoya 
carnosa is in too rich soil, and, hence, runs to 
wood, By eutting back and getting a new 
growth, in soil not too rich, you should obtain 
flowers. 

The alocasias are very beautiful plants, es- 
teemed for their attractive foliage. They are 
stove or greenhouse plants and, of course, are 
not hardy.—H. B. ELiwanorr, in “ Country 
Gent ” 





SUMMER TREATMENT OF CALLAS. 





Our readers, in the care of their callas, may 
with confidence adopt the practice so well de- 
scribed below by “Ficus Klastica,” and they wih 
be rewarded with as fine plants as they can 
wish : 


“* Almost the first question one asks a florist 
is: How do you care for your callas in sum- 
mer? The answer is: Plant them out in the 
garden and cultivate the same as potatoes, be- 
ing sure to put them ina sunny situation and 
keep free from weeds. Inthe fall, about Sep- 
tember 15th, take up and pot them in a good 
rich sofl, containing one-fifth sand. Care 
should be taken not tohave too large a pot. 
One you can conveniently put the roots in, 
and no larger. Many persons will place their 
calla in a common wooden pail, and then won- 
der why it don’t bloom. It must get pot-bound 
and remain so, if you wish it to bloom. Plenty 
of sand in the earth is for drainage, as the 
plant needs a great deal of water, and it must 
pass through the earth. If it should remain in 
the pot, the soil would sour and the plant stop 
growing, and perhaps die. After taking out 
of the ground and potting, place in some 
shady position for eight or ten days and water 
sparingly. About the 10th or 15th of Novem- 
ber begin watering with warm water. Com- 
mence with water milk-warm, and increase 
the heat gradually each day, until the water 
is hot, but mot scalding. Pour the hot water 
upon the earth, and not on the stalks of the 
plant. Don’t be sparing of water at any time, 
except for a few days after potting. This will 
make it bloom about the Holidays. A south 
exposure is best, as it delights in the warm 
sunshine, it being a native of Africa, along the 
River Nile. Toward spring its leaves will be- 
gin to turn yellow. Then, as soon as it is warm 
enough, plant out in the garden. In potting, 
do not let the earth come to the top of the pot 
by aninch. As often as convenient during the 
winter, sprinkle the leaves with warm water, 
to prevent red spider, and wash off the dust. 
We saw a calla, treated as above, last winter 
that had seven blossoms on at one time, and 
twenty during the winter.”’— Vick’s Magazine. 





WHILE WAITING FOR 4 CouGH to go as it 
came, you are often laying the foundation for 
some Pulmonary or Bronchial Affection. It is 
better to get rid of a Cold at once, by using 
that sure remedy, Dr. D. Jayne’s Expectorant, 
which will cure all stubborn Coughs and re- 
lieve any anxiety as to dangerous conse- 
quences. 











BOSTON COPPER 


WEATHER VANES, 


MANUFACTURED IN GREAT VARIETY BY 
HARRIS & CO., 
54 Bromfield St., Beaton, Masa. 


Send for Catalogue. 
MILL STONE 


MANUFACTORY, 








1M. THORBURN & 60, 


1S John Street, New York, 
offer to applicants their new 
DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE 


SEEDS 


for 1880. 


For the Vegetable and Flower Garden, for 
the Lawn, the Farm, and Nursery. 





$1.00. $1.00. 


Flower Garden. 


13 Monthly Blooming Reses, or 22 Splendid 


cerry et 


Silene. and 2 


Happy ashe Ge Geraniams, $1. 


W. V. SKED & CO.., Successors 
Sxep, Pappock & Co., Cleveland, o. 


PEANTS BY MAIL. 
Roses, Geraniums, Fuchsias, ete 


10 Choice Varieties, labeled, for $1.00. 
15 Choice Varieties, not labeled, for $1.00. 
Sent safely, postpaid. Price-list free. 

L. 8. HALLOCK, Orange, | N. J. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO.’S 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Our Great Specialty ioees, » We deliver and a distributing 
these Beau tifa Streng Pot 
Plants, suitable for orca m, sarely by mail 











at all post-offices. § S& eudid revxe your 

choice, all labeled, + ah 3.19 for S3i 

7. 1.35 for8 85; 5 for 819% 100 for $13. 
r our Rose Culta 


pce elegantly iNastrated and choose from over 
Hundred F it Sorts. Address 


THE Dina EE & CONARD CO., 
Rese Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 





BUTTERNUT TREES 
OF ALL SIZES. 
A GENERAL ASSORTMENT OF 
EVERCGREENS, 
tactading the Best Stock in the Country 


e Japan Gelden Retinispora. 
Pan meen free. 


A. HANCE & SON, Red Bank, N. J. 
BLOODGOOD NURSERY. 
ESTABLISHED 1790. 


Ope epostaiey te neee trees and shrubs, both fruit 
ornamen' a 
and orm ING & MURRAY, Flushing, N. ¥. : 


APPLE TREES, 


4to6 yeore ott. old, Lyme varieties, twelve pet per 
bundred. rocked lelivered in New York City. 
KING MURRAY, Flushing, N. Y. 



















\NCHARD CHURN 


We have eww @ radical and raluable improve’ 
ment in our celebrated Churn, which needs but to be 
seen to be appreciated. Now offered for the first time 
to the dairy public. 

It received the HIGHEST PREMIUM at the Interna 
tional Dairy Fair in New York City, in 1879, in com- 
petition with all the leading churns in the market. 

Nine oman e made, churning from one to one hundred 

gallons. Warranted to be cnacty as represented. 
Send to any dealer in REALLY ass Farm and 
Implements for a Desc riptive Circular of “* THE 
BLANCHARD CHORN”; or to the Sole Manufac 
turers, PORTER BLANC HARD’S SONS, Concorp, N. H 


THE CHAMPION 


is the Bost WW ind-Pewer in 
e Market, 
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ina "tiene 
d, is ver: werful, and 
paw away Pwrhile the ower 


We furnish sample mill 
7- a = have no _ ‘wae 


POWELL i & Bovorass, 


DAVIS SWING CHURN. 
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practica’ it ever 
pelt at International 
Fai box 





butte gathers | in beautiful ules, in in the be 

r rs gran best pos- 
sible con in the ch ith 

Tater and brine, ee Churn needs only tobe } 
Send Circulars. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 


BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 





For New Terms for 
1880 see page 26. 
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One Hundred Years Old. 


1780. 





SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
Qur Book of Choice Chocolate Receipts will be sent free to any address. 


WALTER BAKER: & co, 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


CHOCOLATE, BROMA, AND COGOA, 


in their best and pur-st form, contain every ingredient that is 
needful for the sustenance and growth of the human system, 
being composed, as determined by chemical analysis, of starch, 
gum, gluten, oil, and a white erystallizable substance, called 
theobromine, similar to theine in tea, but containing more 
nitrogen and being an iinportant adjunct te nutrition. 











Gentian Rakes, Mewsere, Wheel Horse- Rakes, 


and a general line of Agricultural Implements ; also 


IRON BRIDGES 


(ARCH AND TRAPEZOIDAL TRUSS). 


Send for Circulars. 
BRANCH OFFICES AND AGENCIES: 


Calvert St., Baltimore, Md.; 147 Seneca 8t., Cleveland, Ohio. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PLOWS 


(Steel and Iren), 


CULTIVATORS, |: 


Cast Steel Shovels, | 2 
Forks, Hoes, 


MANUFACTORY, ILION, N. Y. 


57 Reade Street, New York; 23 South 





THI H E PERE 


Ae ae EA a om butter mad secures matured 
 Aavor, and ot apctenet ie quali t exclude a flies, dus dust 
—— 


which makes eq the best 
and odors; is mths tne labor ae servant 
saves three-fou 


the best labor saving d ievhees 
largest yicid. Befor baying any other. 


trated cireularto THE FERG any 3 


nd both 
pepeion yh HOMN is the best. It combines ecientifie prinet iples wih 


ya. 
N. MPG CO., Wartington, Vt. Reliable Agents Wanted 


CREAMERY. 


;has room for 


cream and butter, 
itherice or water, a 


th summer and Winter. 


_— butter in granular form, and se 
$ Orany pans, or cans, *yend for large illus- 














the Market for! Home or 





it oteeun rt Trade. 

Eagle Ho: or Hand a= Ithaco, and Centennial 
) Tooth Horse Rakes, pvieciged to be three 
of the best in “the field. ‘ore tr Gen. 100,000 in use, at 
home and abroad. Send for Circular. 

WHEELER & MELICK co., Makers, 
Albany, N. Ve 
a + = Po w 





ro . 
. CJ 
GEIERES > 


CIDER 
MACHINERY. 









BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS CO., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





BL Hann “caer 
10 to 20 incu Cut. 


SS=—————_ 
HORSE MOWERS 
25 ro 40 Inch Cur. 
quaSwe When, Mowe, 


af cpimpucss 


%aost DURABLE 
Alt Oun Mowers Guaaanrt-o. 


CHADBORN & CC MFG. CO., Newburgh, N.Y. 
for Mlustrated Circular and Price-List. 
We make NO SECOND-QUALITY Mowers. 





EMPIRE 


y Farm Forges 


AND TOOLS. 
20 Per Cent. Reduction 


rc , 
~) 





> 3 Cents for Circular to 
i 


Empire Forge Co., 


COHOES, N.Y. 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


Sow WT Bann RS TEES sereet 









MATTHEWS’ ome: 


DRILL. 
The Standard ot America, 


Admitted by leading Seeds- 

men and Market yy 

everywhere to be the 

perfect ond | reliable Drill in 

use, Send Circular. Manufactured only by 
EV ERETT & SMALL, Beston, Mass. 


Akron Sewer Pipe Co., Akron, Uhio. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ST ASDARD AKRON SALT- 
GLAZED SEWER PI 
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faery : 1 i Ys % ‘un: Siienbe 
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Providence, R. L.; “ew =¥ 
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TRE ¢ BEST IS THE CHEAPEST.” 





of2_ armors and Dealers are invited to seud for 


Asrnctegtecate Gaitctetts thea des 
Por farther information address 


“BUY THE : BEST. ng 


THE . STODDARD CHURN. 


No fidats or dabhers Inside. 
The cover removed in an in 
stant, and replaced as quickly. 
Cork packing, that never leaks. 
The special prize of $50 offered 
by John Stewart, of Iowa, at the 
late International Dairy Fair, 
was, after a public trial, award- 
ed to the end-over-end revolving 
barrel churn, entered, exhibited, 
and manufactured by us. Since 
then we ave made a new cover, a decided improve- 
ment, and now call it the “Stoddard Churn.” 
Manufactured by 


MOSELEY & STODDARD, 
Send for Circulars. Poultney, Vt.” 
THES. R. NYE 
improved 
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TRE ELOHER & “ TA. ERE Acricaicural 
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tennial eaten - Hel a ‘Trial, “the only Silver 
Medal awarded at remnlums ated real ae ition in 
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COOLEY CREAMER. 


GOLD MEDAL, se 1879. 
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<< riaon.” a particulars and 


a ‘ial owe FARM oie co. 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Ithaca Broadcast Fertilizer 


GRAIN SOWER. 
Sings, Strog, Dart, and Chop. 


This Horse-Power Machine has a double crank 
motion, driven by strong bevel gears, with two sets of 
agitators, which keep the fertilizers always loose in 
the hopper and the throat open. Plaster, Lime, etc. 
do not require to be sifted, even if they have become 
lumpy from long standing. The feed can be recu- 
lated to sow any quantity per acre. Other specialties : 

Irmaca WHEEL-RakE—Over 90,000 in use. 

Irmaca Patent Wacox—for Farm or Lumber use, 
doing away entirely with the whipping of the tongue. 

Irmaca PorRTABLE Exorxe. Manufactured by 


WILLIAMS BROTHERS, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
tm” Send for Circulars, mentioning this journal. 


L 50,000 FARMS! |A 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RR. 


MINNESOTA & DAKOTA. 
Best Wheat Land in America ! 


CIRCULARS AND MAPS FREE. 
J.B. rOwrS Land Commissioner, 
- Paul or Prainerd, Minn. 


N $2, 60 per Acre and Upward! |} 
STOCKBRIDGE MANURES. 


+d 4 
each. Manures = need 
ea = for the A] seven ects exc cellent 


resul 
phates and ‘eal te. chemicals of 


Send for Pamphlets and 
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FERTILIZERS. 


SOLUBLE 


PACIT in CUANO. 


A Ne. 1 FERTILIZER. 


is pun’, potive. active, and } reltable, Twetve P 
» of the V - 
Quality sn Hig 














MATFIELD FERTILIZER. 


This is the 


Bend tor Steger aa good ~~ Fe _ 






For pe of rapes 
DareDtty hs B 


‘DR. KENNEDY'S 


Prairie Wee 


is warranted to cure every from the worst Con 
sumption down to the s) ere the Threat 
This it has one in —e = cases under my 


Saving Labor, Cleanliness 
Unegualed. 
etors, Canton, Mass. 


their worst s + I want you to kn 
do, because 
the world. 
of our own land, not used inany other medi 

have carefully watched itc effects on all ages 
infancy to S age. Sold by all Druggists at §1 a bot- 


ie. 
DONALD KENNEDY, 
ROXBURY, MASS, — 


A TRIED AND EXCELLENT 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 


FOR $25 PER TON. 
Analysis guaranteed as printed on every bag. 


LOWEST CASH PRICES FOR GOODS 
OF GUARANTEED STANDARD. 
Sulphate of Ammegse = ee 25 per cent.) 
a . 
We will fill pom... yo Chemicals to make Home- 
Made Fertilizers by any formula our customers desire 
to follow, and we will take ae in furnishing 
estimates of cost on applicatio! 


BAUGH & SONS, 
20 Se. Del. Ave., Philadelphia; 
103 South &t., Baltimore. 
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BELLS AND CLOCKS. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


peile of Pure Copper and Tia for Church 

hool " Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULL 

WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TiFT, Cincinnati, O. 


MENEELY & sa, 


Bell ny ero West Troy, N. ¥ 
and 


Hines) ACs yen PRELLS, ete, Linp 
CHIMES ; ACADE: FACTORY. —. ete. Improved 
Patent Mountings. Catalogues No agencies. 











MEDICAL. 





'@ Safe Pitts 
stimu eater % gh Torta Liver. CB cure 
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er and 

Ague. and are useful at times in hesrly 
diseases to cause a free and regular ion 
the Bowels. The best antidote for @i 
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.H. Warner & Co. 


Proprietors, 
ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 


QP’Send for pamphlet and 
testimonials, 
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SUPERIOR | 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 
NEW DESIGNS 
FOR SPRING OF 1880 


NOW READY. 
FACTORIES: MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
OFFICES. 


13 John Street, New Yo 


rk. } 
120 Satter Nireets San Francisco, Cal. a 


State Street, Chicago, Ill, 


_For Sale by all Loading Dealers. 


MICROSCOPES. 


Opera Glasses, tg sad Spestagtens, Eye-Glasses 
Thermometers, eee’ 
EATLY PREDUCED PRI 


R. & 4d ete: sat Mt, Phtlnde Ee 
pages’ and mention this pa; 














JOHN GIBSON, 
Decorative Painter and Desi ner. 


Mural Decorations for b age A ona private 
ag? Hey Kalao, Encaus 
ined’ Glass for Reclesiaetioal one Domestic Bulld 


e nt for MAW & CO.'8 GEOMETRICAL, MOSAIC, 
and ENCAUSTIC TILE tg) tis and ART TILES 
for Wall Decorations, Heart 
123 and 125 8. Tith 5 nt. PHILADELPHIA, 


4 HATS 
are the Best. 
214 BROADWAY. 





GALVANIZED WIRE NETTINGCS. 
Cheap! Neat! Durable! 





ener — ond, Gonome ntal Fencing, Poultry Runs, 
‘on viarie: nm and trainer 
fe oGraprand Floral Vines. io — 








Plans for Poultry Houses and how to arrange Runs 
furniehert upon application. 
Orders or letters of inquiry will receive prompt at- 
tention. Write for prices. Address 
BROCKNER & EVANS, 
Manufacturers of Patent Steel Wire Hay-Banda, Im- 
[aa of Galvanized Wire Nettings and 
encing, Dealers in Patent Steel-Barb Fence Wire. 
422 West Street, New York City. 
t@™ Meution paper. 


EUREKA SI SILK, 


LNA 


eee eet, tong 


SPOT 


Best in the 
World for 
Hand or Ma- 
chine Sewing. 
j Fine, Strong, 
} Smeeth. Full 
Length. 





THE 


Best in the Market. 
Sold Everywhere. 








FISHERMEN |! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM.E HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore. Md. 
oo for Pricelist, naming your Cuunty ‘and 





(THECATLIN re ye — STUDENT LAMPs with 
; inelosed Transparent Reservoir; and extensible 
, tAébrary or Table Lameps, with band 
By some and convenient Match Vase Stands 
beaut all others, Guaranteed to Light an4 
Delight or no sale. We make the Perfection 
Student Lamp in three styles—Double, Single and 
Chandelier or Bracket. The Library in two styles: 
Extensiile and Non-Extensible.” All superbly 
Ni kel-Plated. You eill mise ét, if you 
way dead yy - vere ¥ pessent bette 






r Cirentar 
‘ NT in NPG CO. 1a Ge vid St., N.Y. 


n$3 2 rinting Press 


Prints cards labels &e, Sipese ren thes 


For business « or pleasure, | youre od- 





| Landaus, Landaulets, 





We Wanufacture in the LATEST STYLES 


Berlin Coaches, Victorias, 


ALL WORK STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


H. KILLAM & CO., New Haven, Conn. 


EXCLUSIVELY SPORTING GQODS OF A HIGH GRADE. 
- A. GC. SPALDING & BROS., 


\ 


\ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 
MANUPFACTU 


ARCHERY, LA 
TACKLE, BASE 


AND GENERAL O 


Spalding's Sports, 
articles on the sports and a carefu 


















, IMPORTERS, AND DEALERS IN 

NNIS, CROQUET, FISHING 
SUPPLIES, BICYCLES, 

R ene havc GOODs. 


si! list of Cit Scoedk. necessary f ot ce 


SILVER PLATED WARE, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MERIDEN Britannia COMPANY, 


46 East 14th Street, 
UNION SQUARE. 





New Spring Stock is now 
complete and ready 

for inspection. 

| 1847, ROGERS BROTHERS” 


| Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery. 





mailed free to any upon application. 


‘A. G. SPALDING, 118 











oa? Ine and printing, Catal type, carts 
for 2 s tape. Nelecy & Oo, Meriden, Conn 






ph 8t., Chicago, Il. 


WE ASK ATTENTION 


TO OUR 


Super Sock tl Sprig sis | 


PICCADILLYS, PALL MALLS, 
REAL BANNOCKBURN CHEVIOTS, 


DEVLIN & CO. 


Corner Broadway and Warren Street. 


ESTERBRUOKS “Fens. 
) ... 


wORRy 
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Camden, N. J. New York. 
TH" ESTERENOOK STEEL PEN CC. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES WITH 


RUBBER PAINT. 


Send for Sample Card of their Beautifal Colors. 
There is no Paint manufactured equal to it. It is Smooth, Glossy, Durable, and 
Reonemieal. Any Shade. pacTa = 
CLEVELAND, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, er ST. LOUIS. 
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the Fic.2 
bored rebou locks, rib. ent 
Yore-end, and material throughout. We e the : aw . oho 10 be. freight. The It oh nt 
best double gun in the world for the money. All guns pact, from’ bins ‘re oe ae ern 
sent on trial and guaranteed. of Shooting. eves 5 this rs ne grt A make a 
Priee, best English Twist Barrel.............. mistake, and oa: wrong ome when he gocs out 
Damascus Barrel............... $55 to for game. 


Send stamp for Descriptive Circular. Price: Seka all fa saxcl ascckhbhdevaksdoeues $75 t 5-2 


THE ORIGINAL ELIXIR OF 


Rayer BARK. 


Introduced by J. MrLuav, in 1830. 





INHALEBR.|, 





years’ reputation as the most pleasant and 
Highly recommended as @ general tonic, 
appetizer and anti-malarial ‘fer d ies, conva 
scents, the weak, nervous, or ad of all ages, 


For the rpete 3 f Expanding the Chest. All persons oat those ti living in damp locations or exposed to the 
troubled with short breathing, weak Iw $1.00. 


or ana agwue, 
hest should h al 
bo used frome time to tim» Earby mad day. It will J. , MEE HAUS SON, 
PHARMACIST, 


ly benefit and save <> Se 
of DOcenta, Address ©. B.D CKINSON, is Stores ot 
_ 183 BROADWAY, WN. Y. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Man a of the Manx Feeding. 
Bottle, Insect Gun, Dickinson's Nos. 1 and 2 Syringes, 
and allother Rubber Goods. Send for eircalar. 











HALL, ELTON & CO,, 


Electro- Plated Wire, German Silver and Britannia Spoons, 






Factories, Wallingford, Conn. 





The “EASTLAKE.” 


( Patented.) 








Salesroom, 75 Chambers Street, Yew York. TE 


| Porcelain-Lined Ice Pitchers, &. 





For Iilustrated Pam orth full 
in on and prices, address THE HOMAS 
BEN CO., Geneva, N. Y. 


Wilcox Silver-Plate Co,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
QUADRUPLE 


Electro-Plate, 


No. 6 MAIDEN LANE, 


FAMILIES end HOTELS WHA FIND A 
LARGE ASSORTMENT OF SUPERIOR TABLE 
WARE ALWAYS ON HAND. 


NOVELTIES IN 


WEDDINC PRESENTS 
A SPECIALTY, 
FACTORIES, WEST MERIDEN, CONN. 


‘BW. MERRIAM & C0. 


577 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


LOOKING-GLASSES 
“MIRRORS, 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 
Also Extensive Importers of 
FRENCH AND GERMAN 
LOOKING-GLASS PLATES. 


| Special attention given to the wholesale trade, at 
| pesees exceptionally low. 


| 
WwW. & B. DOUCLAS, 
MIDDLETOWN,” 
CONN. 
Branch . Warehouses: 85 
and 87 John St, New York ; 
and 197 Lake St., Chicago. 
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Columbia Bicycle. 


A practical road mac In- 





dorsed by the medical as 
the most healthful of out-door 
sports. Se. ‘or 24 
jogue, with and full 
) tind sopy of Phe Biopeting Worl” 
Phe PE M'P’G . 


PK 
93 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


OUR FRESH STOCK OF 
| WHITE HOLLY 
is NOW READY. 
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